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The Sceptre with the Dobe. 
A Coronation Ove. 
BY ALFRED NOYES, 


‘* Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis tas ; 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. . . . 


Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem.” 
—VERGIL, 


I, 


In their grandeur as they rise to the mist-wreathed skies, 
The Minster-towers of England that crown her long renown, 
Have they heard the mighty rumour, rolling inland from the sea, 


Of the centuries to be? 
Hath the sea-wind told them? Is the hallowed dust they keep 


Stirred by a word across the deep? 

Hath a whisper touched the sleep of our ancient island kings? 

Hath a trumpet-call not reached them on the wings of the wind 

In the shrine where they were crowned, long ago, 

In the shrine that crowned the Saxon ere the conquering 
Norman came, 

In the shrine whose rival glories make a single beacon-flame, 

In the shrine that saw the Red Rose wedded to the White, 

And the warring shires of England ’neath a single crown unite, 

And the Rose of England triumph in the fore-front of the fight, 

As they swept in their might to meet the foe. 
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II, 


Shrine of mighty memories, 
Binder of the centuries, 
O, hear’st thou yet the pan and the vast exultant throng 
Of the golden world approaching? Thou hast listened for it 
long ! 
Can the dust of conflict blind thee? 
Canst thou dream the light withdrawn 
To a mythic age behind thee? 
Hast thou dreamed it all a dream, 
Hast thou caught not yet the gleam 
That shall thrill thy grey old watch-towers with the clear 
Memnonian song 
Of the dawn? Thou hast listened for it long! 
Through the thunder of the City, through the silence of the 
ages, 
Ere the hamlet that was London heard thy lonely curfew tolled, 
Thou hast pleaded, thou hast called, across the pasture and the 
fold, 
Drawing scattered tribes to worship from the river and the 
wood, 
In a close-knit brotherhood. 
From century to century, 
In ever-widening unity, 
Thou hast crowned us here a people, in the splendour of the sun, 
Till, around thee waiting, listening still, the great new oceans 
rolled, 
And thy seamen plunging Westward bade the Golden Gates 
unfold, 
And the vision that sustained them deepened onward to this 
hour, 
When the crown is yet to set upon the purpose of thy power, 
And the mightiest page is yet to turn of all thy golden pages! 
O, lift thy towers to heaven, for thy work is not yet done! 
Nations, not shires, this day, 
Bring thee their worlds and say, 
Keep thou thine ancient way, 
Weld us in one! 


With tumult of multitudes, with trample of cavalry, 
With clangour of trumpets and with brilliance of steel, 
Surging like an ocean thro’ the channels of the City, 
Flows the single splendour of a world-wide Commonweal, 
Rolls the single thunder of the royal flag of England 
Shaken to a thousand winds beneath the Eternal sun. 
God of all power and might, 
Bless Thou our crown to-night, 
Make it our beacon-light, 
Weld us in one. 
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III. 


Like a great cliff thro’ smoke of ocean-spray 
Soaring to meet the skies’ rare amethyst, 

Silently through the drifting London mist 

Swims the grey Minster, crowned with golden day. 
Builded by men, its deep foundations yet 

Are on the heavens’ eternal substance set : 

The seas of life its mighty bastions fret, 

Day-long, age-long, but wear them not away. 

And here the long line of our sceptred kings, 

And once, and twice, a mightier maiden’s brows 
Received the crown of England, the proud sign 

Of that high Law from whose pure service springs 
Our only and perfect Freedom. For this House 
Is still the House of God, the hallowed shrine 

Of that great Word which is a lanthorn still 

Unto the feet of our world-wandering hosts, 

Unto our storm-tossed fleets a signal-fire, 

Kindled three hundred years ago, 

Born of that fire which leapt from hill to hill 

In terrible triumph round our wreck-strewn coasts 
Mocking the Invincible Fleets of earthly pride, 

A torch, a beacon and a funeral pyre ; 

Ay, and a sword to such as not fulfil 

Thy Law, a sword and a great shattering wind 

To all dark anarchs that forget 

Whereon the bases of thy power are set. 

Thine is the Word that little children know, 

The Word that side by side 

Our fathers and the pilgrim fathers knelt 

And slowly to a purer meaning spelt, 

And; by its deepening glory, lived and died, 

From century to century, 

In ever-widening unity. 

They sundered! But how mightily they meet, 
Now the great months have run their course again ! 
Hark, o’er three thousand miles of sea they greet 
The first gleam of the nobler years to be! 

They stand together in the morning-light, 

Here, in the vanguard of humanity, 

Shaking the heart of Chaos and old Night, 

With one harmonious Word—Peace and good-will! 
Peace upon earth, good-will, good-will tow’rds men. 
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Builded by men, but not of stone it seems, 

This hallowed Temple of our unity, 

Rather the sky-born Spirit of our dreams 

Whose trembling earth-wrought robes of stone are less 
Than air and colour te its loveliness, 

Or Time to the great faith that keeps us free. 

The passing throng but sets it more apart 

A steadfast and a visionary shrine 

Amidst the loud streams of the turbid mart, 

A sentinel of high faiths and things divine, 
Which—though the hands grasp at a meaner prize, 
And the feet hurry to a baser goal, 

Still keeps one quiet fragment of the skies, 

One lovelier hope in the grim City’s heart, 

One holier memory in its wrestling soul. 


IV. 


Hark! For the cannon proclaim 

The approach of a world-wide march, 
Through thick-set ranks of vast acclaim 
And arch on proud triumphal arch, 
Where every flag is a leaping flame 
Born of our faith in England’s fame ; 
And on to the mighty shrine they sweep 
Thro’ a multitude shouting a royal name, 
Till out of the pomp of the world at last 
They stream thro’ the shadowy aisles of the soul 
Where ancient warriors grandly sleep 
And statesmen, grasping a marble scroll, 
Lay their life-long wars aside 
And equally rest in England’s pride ; 
And the sculptured kings in the purple gloom, 
And the faded banners of battle await 
The rending Judgment Trumpet-blast, 

And the dawn of a grander doom. 


V. 


Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove, 
Set on his brows that more than golden Crown, 

That radiant circlet of a world-wide love 
Which—till our last sun sink in our last sea, 
Endures, the symbol of our unity, 

A signal-star that never shall go down. 
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Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 
The Swords ye bear before him, let them be 
One Splendour, one in three,— 

The Sword of Temporal Justice, and the Sword 

Of Spiritual Justice, and above 

Their single glory, yet in pure accord 
With their immortal sovranty, 

Bear ye the Sword, 

Bear ye the Sword Curtana, the great Sword 
Of Mercy, inseparable in supremacy, 

One Splendour, one in three, 
Three rays of one fair star 

Blazoning to the world the world’s new birth 

And triumph over the dark night of war, 

The star of Peace and everlasting Love, 

Shining in this dim fane, bright as of old, 

Bright thro’ our faded banners now as then, 

When the three kings beheld it from afar, 

And brought their myrrh and frankincense and gold, 

And heaven re-echoed to the height again,— 

‘Peace upon earth, 
Peace upon earth, 
Peace upon earth, good-will tow’rds men!’ 


VI. 


Shrine of mighty memories, 
Binder of the centuries, 
Remember, O remember, while the glory of this hour 
Crowds thy gorgeous heart with the pomp of many nations, 
Gaze, O gaze again across thy vanished generations, 
Gaze, recall the story of the founding of thy power! 
Minster of our memories, 
Look back across the centuries, 
Seek that little spark of light, 
In that wild mid-winter night, 
When England in a forest-darkness lay, 
And where thy solemn music storms the height 
Of heaven with choral praise and golden exultations, 
Only the blood-red internecine fight 
Raged, or the lonely hunter stole upon his prey, 
And the wolf howled where London stands to-day. 
O, keep amongst thy memories, 
This legend of the centuries :— 
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VII. 


The king of dark old England 
Sate in his council-hall, 

With the thegns of Woden and Thunder, 
Ealdorman, priest and thrall. 


Pale in the midst a pilgrim, 
Ringed by their naked swords, 

That flashed blood-red in the fire-light, 
Held them thrall to his words. 


‘*News! Good news I bring you 
And a song from the stars above! 
Ye have heard the roll of the thunder ! 
I bring you a word of love! 


“T bring you the secret whisper 
Of earth and sea and sky, 

How the Maker for love of His making 
Came down on earth to die.” 


The king of dark old England 
Bowed down his eagle-face, 

And silence covered the council 
As he mused for a little space. 


—And ever the roaring night-wind 
Beat on the gloomy hall, 

And stirred the purple banners 
On the high smoke-blackened wall.— 


“ Battle and storm and thunder, 

They have reigned for a thousand years: 
They will reign for a thousand ages,” 

And his eyes grew dim with tears. 


The king of dark old England 
Stood up before them all,— 

“‘ Choose ye this day, my people 
Ealdorman, priest and thrall. 


‘We have bowed our necks to the Thunder! 
Shall we lift them anew and say 

That the Christ-child reigns in England ? 
Choose ye—choose ye—this day!” 
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Silence covered the council! 
They mused for a little space, 

For the light on the face of the pilgrim 
Was the light of an angel’s face. 


And ever the roaring night-wind 
Beat on the gloomy hall, 

And stirred the purple banners 
That leaned on the fire-lit wall. 


Suddenly, out of the darkness, 
Quick as an angel’s word, 

There fluttered before their faces 
A little storm-beat bird. 


Swift thro’ the crimson fire-light, 
From door to rough-hewn door, 

Out of the night for a moment 
Then—into the night once more. 


“ King, O King of England, 
Since the old grey world began, 

As the bird that came from the darkness 
Even so is the life of man. 


“O King, if this God can bring us 
Some word of a far-off light, 

Choose we this God for England, 
Choose we, choose we this night!” 


They looked on the face of the pilgrim ! 
He held his arms out wide, 

As the Maker, for love of His making, 
Held out His arms and died. 


And a shout went up on the night-wind 
That shook the stars above— 

“We have broken the yoke of the Thunder, 
We have taken the yoke of Love.” 


VIII. 


Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 


The mighty months have run their course again ! 
Shall not that iron brood at last be slain, 

And Justice, like Astrzea, shine above, 
And Peace imparadise his golden reign ? 
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Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove ! 

O, silent Minster of our dead, 

Hear’st thou the wings of Peace upon the wind, 

Hear’st thou what glorious hosts draw nigh 

Thy solemn shrine? What shout of victory 

Adown the listening ages now is sped ? 

O, silent Minster of our hallowed dead, 

Here, where his fathers laid their glory down 

See’st thou what great new splendour waits to crown his 
crown ? 

Hast thou not heard, hast thou not heard, 

That more than mightiest thunder-word, 

That more than Marathonian cry 

Shaking earth and sea and sky, 

Drowning all the thunder of war 

In a whisper from afar, 

In a little word of love ? 


The mighty months have run their course again ! 
The golden word is passed o’er land and main! 
Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 
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THE CORONATION. 


In the year 785 Ecgferth, 
Prince of Mercia, was “hal- 
lowed to King” by Offa, his 
father. The form of words 
then used has been changed 
but little in the twelve cen- 
turies which have intervened. 
It would be difficult to match 
elsewhere this splendid con- 
tinuity of ceremonial. We 
have changed our dynasties; 
we have suffered an _inter- 
regnum, in which no king 
reigned; but when our mon- 
archs have been publicly con- 
secrated, it has been with the 
service approved by Offa, the 
Great, King of Mercia, and 
no other. The respect for 
custom and tradition, thus 
exemplified, has assured the 
grandeur of England. “There 
is no trusting to the force 
of Nature,” said Bacon, “nor 
to the bravery of words, 
except it be corroborate by 
custom.” And though it is 
the sad habit of to-day to 
despise tradition, we may yet 
acknowledge that no ceremony 
of State is so strictly “ corro- 
borate by custom” as the 
crowning of our kings. 

Thus when King George 
enters Westminster Abbey 
with his Queen, in all the 
panoply of state, he will take 
part in a pageant which for 
more than a thousand years 
has been attended by our kings. 
Every word that is spoken, 
every symbol that is employed, 
belong to the very beginnings 
of our ancient history. We 
are bound to the past in the 


strictest bonds of ceremony, 
and in honourable obedience 
George V. wears the chain 
of immemorial custom. The 
Coronation Chair in which he 
will be seated has so. august 
a history as belongs to no 
other throne in Christendom. 
The stone enclosed beneath it 
has been an object of worship 
from the beginning of time, if 
we may believe the legends 
which have gathered about it. 
The Lia Fail or Stone of Des- 
tiny, as it is called, is said to 
be that on which Jacob’s head 
rested when he saw the vision of 
the angels. The son of Cecrops, 
we are told, carried it to Spain, 
wheuce, after a sojourn in 
Ireland, it was brought to the 
royal castle of Dunstaffnage. 
From Dunstaffnage it found its 
way to Scone, where for some 
centuries it witnessed the 
crowning of Scottish kings, 
until in 1296 it was taken, 
the fruit of conquest, to West- 
minster Abbey, and placed in 
the chair, the work of Master 
Walter, the painter, which still 
guards it. Ever afterwards 
the kings of England, and 
since the Union the# kings 
of Great Britain, have been 
crowned in this chair, which 
remains, in Dean Stanley’s 
words, “the one primeval monu- 
ment which binds together the 
whole Empire,” and “ connects 
the charm of our complex 
civilisation with the forces of 
our mother-earth—the stocks 
and stones of savage nature.” 

The Crown, the Sceptre, and 
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the Orb, mythical though their 
use may be, cannot boast the 
ancientry of the chair. One of 
the benefits conferred upon the 
country by the Long Parlia- 
ment was to destroy the splen- 
did regalia of the past. As 
though jealous of our noble 
annals, these politicians ground 
to powder the sacred crown 
of Alfred, St Edward’s rod 
of justice and equity, and 
“ Curtana,” St Edward’s blunt- 
ed sword, the time-honoured 
emblem of mercy. At the 
Restoration the old Regalia 
were replaced by new, which 
nevertheless retained the old 
name and fashion ; so that what 
might be done was done to 
repair the ruthless destruction 
of a ruthless Parliament. Nor 
did all the jewels of the 
king’s royal ancestors perish. 
When Edward VII. was 
crowned his diadem contained, 
among other precious stones, 
a sapphire which once graced 
the Confessor’s ring, and “the 
fair ruby, great like a rocket 
ball,” given by Pedro the Cruel 
to the Black Prince, and worn 
by Henry V. at Agincourt. 
Thus it is that our English 
kings still retain the same 
symbols of power and dedica- 
tion as were borne by their an- 
cestors; and, as we have said, 
the service too has descended 
to us in its essentials from the 
beginning of our history. To 
read the noble Coronation Ser- 
vice is, in truth, to wonder how 
the King should support the 
weight of authority laid upon 
him, or how the People, hav- 
ing thus paid a free and 


-public homage to their mon- 


arch, should ever falter in 
their allegiance, The ceremony 


of the Recognition is unmis- 
takable in its simplicity. The 
Archbishop, turning to the 
East, South, West, and North, 
“at each of the four sides 
shall with a loud voice speak 
to the People.” “Sirs,” he 
will say, “I here present unto 
you King George, the un- 
doubted King of this Realm: 
Wherefore all you who are 
come this day to do your 
homage and service, Are you 
willing todothe same? Then 
the People shall signify its 
willingness by loud and re- 
peated acclamations,” the trum- 
pets shall sound, and the cry 
shall go up, “God save King 
George!” Surely in this plain 
declaration there are the seeds 
neither of tyranny nor re- 
bellion. It contains, on the 
one hand, what Stanley calls 
“the utterances of ‘the fierce 
democracy’ of the people of 
England”; on the other, the 
“undoubted” claim to sover- 
eignty, which al]l men allow. 

After the Sermon the King 
shall kiss the book and sign 
the oath, and presently be 
anointed beneath a pall of 
silk or cloth of gold, held by 
four Knights of the Garter. 
Then the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain shall touch his Majesty’s 
heels with the Spurs, the 
symbol of honour, and shall 
gird him about with the 
Sword of State, which he 
may “use as a Minister of 
God for the terror and punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and for the 
protection and encouragement 
of those that do well.” So 
shall he be invested with the 
Imperial Robe and Orb, the 
Robe of Righteousness, and 
the Orb under the Cross, which 
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shall be taken for a sign “ that 
the whole world is subject to 
the Power and Empire of 
Christ, our Redeemer.” After 
which he shall receive the 
Ring, the ensign of kingly 
dignity, and the Royal Sceptre, 
the ensign of kingly power 
and justice. And finally, the 
Archbishop shall reverently 
put the Crown upon the King’s 
head, amid the loud and re- 
peated shouts of the People, 
the blaring of the trumpets, 
and the reverberation of the 
great guns at the Tower. 
Then shall the Choir sing, with 
an almost blunt appropriate- 
ness: “Be strong and play 
the man; keep the Command- 
ments of the Lord thy God, 
and walk in His ways.” 
Before the Inthronization 
and the Homage, which is the 
clear mark of our ancient 
Feudal System, one thing re- 
mains—the Presenting of the 
Holy Bible. As he gives it to 
the King, the Archbishop shall 
first say these words: “Our 
gracious King, we present you 
this book, the most valuable 
thing this world affords, Here 
is wisdom; this is the royal 
Law; these are the lively 
oracles of God.” There is not 
in this brief speech a word to 
alter or omit; and though the 
presentation of the Bible, one 
foundation of our life and 
literature, goes no further back 
than the crowning of William 
and Mary, none would now 
doubt its perfect propriety. 
At each step, in truth, the 
symbolism of the ceremonies 
is plain for all men to under- 
stand. The Union of King and 
People is perfect. The People’s 
trust is in its King ; the King’s 
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dedication to the service of his 
People is indicated with equal 
clarity. Thus King George 
takes his place in the long 
and honourable line of kings, 
pledged to give justice to the 
nation, and to defend his 
Empire against the assaults 
of all its foes. 

As you read the impressive 
service you lose all sense of 
time. The same names, the 
same titles, echo in your ear 
as echoed in the ears of the 
subjects of our Plantagenet 
kings. The Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Dean of West- 
minster, the High Steward, 
the Earl Marshal,—these have 
taken part in the ceremony of 
coronation for many centuries. 
They cease, for an hour, to be 
this man or that. Their office 
obscures their personality. 
They are but links in the 
great chain of history, the clear 
signs of England’s strength and 
continuity. Who that reads 
their titles can refrain from 
an honourable pride that he 
too has a share in a great 
Empire,—that he too is a 
citizen of this no mean city? 

Vast are the privileges of 
kingship ; vast also, as we have 
said, are its responsibilities. 
A crown, though it be put 
on with pomp and honour, 
is heavy to bear. No king 
will hold in his hands the 
Sceptre and the Orb, or will 
wield the Sword of State, save 
in a spirit of proud humility. 
However much his power be 
limited by custom or the con- 
stitution, he is still the head of 
the State, who by his tact and 
wisdom may affect the happi- 
ness of all his subjects. And 
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with the passage of the cen- 
turies the State has taken on 
a wider meaning than it had 
for his ancestors. When Offa 
hallowed Eogferth to the king- 
ship, it was but a poor realm 
which he could bequeath to his 
son. King of Mercia, not of 
England,—he did not merit the 
proud title, “rex Anglorum,” 
which the Pope put upon him. 
It is true that he “devastated ” 
the south Britons, and ordered 
the head of Ethelbert, King 
of the East Angles, to be struck 
off. But for all his energy he 
was little better than a tribal 
king; and George V., looking 
back to so small a beginning, 
may well wonder at the vast 
Empire over which it is his pride 
and duty torule. Mercia grew 
to England, England to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Then our 
dominions overseas increased in 
prosperity and loyalty to the 
throne. The jewel of India 
was added to the Crown, and 
where villages once made obei- 
sance, great nations now pay 
homage. And never was the 
responsibility of a king heavier 
than to-day. The throne is 
no mere seat of ease and 
dignity. It is the corner-stone 
of Empire. Were it abolished 
by the madness of demagogues, 
England would be once more 
enclosed within her own borders. 
Nor could the work of dis- 
integration stay at this pitiful 
enclosure. In fifty years we 
should revert to the quarrels 
and dissensions of the hept- 
archy. Mercia’s hand would 
be raised against East Anglia, 
and Northumbria would once 
‘more descend from her moun- 
tain fastness upon undefended 
Wessex. 


[June 


In truth, the throne which 
George V. ascends, strength- 
ened by the wisdom of Victoria 
and the unfailing discretion of 
Edward VIL. is a far more 
perilous seat than the throne 
of George IV. Danger grows 
with growing duties. The 
thorns multiply quickly in 
the cushions. A_ century 
ago foreign policy meant the 
dissensions of England and 
France, with the occasional 
intervention of Austria and 
Russia. The German Empire 
was not. 
phets busied themselves with 
Japan. The competition of 
Empire, like the competition 
of commerce, increases daily. 
The battles of the future are 
not likely to be fought in the 
English Channel or on the 
Balkans. Who is bold enough 
to assert that the theatre of 
to-morrow’s war will not be 
in the Pacific Ocean? We 
cannot confront the new situa- 
tion with the old policies. We 
cannot confront it at all, with 
a good hope of success, unless 
we attach to ourselves in the 
bonds of interested loyalty our 
dominions overseas. 

And as our difficulties abroad 
are greater than heretofore, so 
are our difficulties at home. 
At last the dying feudal system 
is dead indeed. The old links 
of honourable affection which 
bound all classes together 
are wilfully and irrevocably 
snapped. The place of the old 
benevolent landlord will soon 
be taken by middlemen or 
public bodies, to whom the land 
will be a source of profit and no 
more. Not since the reign of 
Henry VIII. has there been so 
vast a transference of landed 


Not even the pro-— 
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property from one hand to 
another as to-day. And what 
happened then will happen 
again. The new landlords, 
lacking the tradition of their 
office, will think more of sheep 
than of men. Pasture will en- 
croach still further upon what 
was once the corn-lands of Eng- 
land, and those who in happier 
days lived by agriculture will 
join their brethren in the towns, 
or take refuge in emigration. 

Nor is it only in the tenure of 
land that uncertainty prevails. 
The people, just conscious of its 
power, knows not how to use it. 
The democracy, less than half- 
educated, and easily deceived by 
the foolish rhetoric of politici- 
ans, is intent upon destruction. 
With an easy faith in what it 
calls its own wisdom, it believes 
thatit is competent to undo the 
work of centuries. In the pride 
of a new-felt influence, it would 
pit its own poor ignorance 
against the collective wisdom 
of all the ages. Where it will 
stay its unknowing hand none 
can tell. That experience will 
teach it better things is prob- 
able. The danger is that expe- 
rience will teach the salutary 
lesson when it is too late,—when 
the Empire, which is our pride 
and our safeguard, shall have 
crumbled to atoms. Meanwhile, 
it is characteristic of the demo- 
cracy that not one of its leaders 
has the courage or the independ- 
ence to thwart its lightly ex- 
pressed will. 

Thus it is that George V. 
will be crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, and for the first time 
in India, at a moment when all 
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his kingly qualities may be put 
to the test. The tradition of 
loyalty, hardly tarnished as yet, 
is in his favour. His own in- 
herited tact and simplicity will 
match in keenness of edge the 
symbolical sword of state. As 
he is the first of our English 
sovereigns to be crowned in 
India, so he is the first to 
possess a profound and _ inti- 
mate knowledge of our Colonies 
and their needs. By training 
and experience he belongs more 
closely than any of his prede- 
cessors to the British Empire. 
He is already winning that 
place in his people’s affection 
which Edward VII. conquered 
and held with so easy a per- 
suasiveness, and which, when 
once conquered, makes light 
the task of government. Nor 
is anything more needed to 
establish him firmly on the 
throne than his coronation 
held in the presence of all the 
Empire. And never has Lon- 
don been so truly the centre of 
this Empire as it will on the 
day of the king’s crowning. 
Thither will throng our citizens 
from every corner of Great 
Britain, and there they will 
meet, bound in a common pur- 
pose, their fellow-citizens from 
across the seas. Thus once 
more the binding force of 
pageantry is recognised by 
king and statesmen, and in 
the stately processions through 
the streets of London, in the 
noble ceremonial of Westminster 
Abbey, we shall find exempli- 
fied, let us hope, the pride, the 
purpose, and the loyalty of the 
British Empire. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF A GREAT CAPTAIN, 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL G. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE, 


IN the year 1611 two events 
occurred, both of great, though 
not perhaps equal, significance 
to our nation. One of these 
was the publication of the 
Authorised Version of the 
Bible. The other was the ac- 
cession to the throne of Sweden 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

On the importance of the first 
of these it is needless to dwell. 
It may, however, be questioned 
whether the influence of the 
Bible—published even though 
it was in the language of the 
golden age of English literature 
—would have had its recognised 
far-reaching effect if there had 
not been concurrently an or- 
ganised and successful effort 
to obtain for the people of 
Northern Europe freedom of 
worship and opportunity to ex- 
ercise the responsibility which 
is an accompaniment of free- 
dom. Such freedom was un- 
questionably threatened three 
hundred years ago. To resist 
the movements which threat- 
ened it, earnest efforts were 
needed and carried into effect, 
not without a long struggle 
and bitter bloodshed. The 
leader who turned back the 
tide of oppression when it ap- 
peared to be overwhelming was 
the Swedish king. 

Whether we regard it as a 
dispensation of Providence, or 
merely a coincidence, that such 
“a remarkable character should 
have appeared on the stage 
of European history at this 


particular juncture, the fact 
remains that, just at the time 
when the building up of the 
Reformation in England had 
received its coping-stone in the 
form of a notable translation 
of the Scriptures, a king, who 
was to be the champion of 
the faith, had ascended the 
throne of the country which 
perhaps more than any other 
had accepted the Reformed doc- 
trines. The circumstances of 
the case and the natural 
qualities of the man _ were 
such, moreover, as to render 
his character in itself a most 
worthy object of study. Rare- 
ly, indeed, is one born to royal 
honours so surrounded with 
stupendous difficulties as he 
was, Still more rarely is one 
born the heir-apparent to a 
throne endowed with such per- 
sonal attractiveness, combined 
with an iron will, far-seeing 
sagacity, and extraordinary 
military genius. To use the 
words of a celebrated French 
historian: “Il apparut dans 
cette horrible guerre de Trente 
Ans, ot il n’y avait plus ni 
loi ni Dieu, comme un divin 
vengeur, un juge, la Justice 
elle-méme.” 

The political map of Europe 
was, it need hardly be said, 
very different three hundred 
years ago from what it is 
to-day. Spain, in spite of the 
disasters of the Armada and 
the heroic resistance of the 
Dutch, was by far the most 
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powerful of European Powers, 
her king being lord of the 
Netherlands and _  Franche- 
Comté, King of Naples and 
Sicily, Duke of Lombardy, lord 
of many places on the African 
coast, of the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Peru, and of the 
Philippines and other islands 
in the Far East. Closely 
allied to him by blood was the 
Emperor, ruling from Vienna 
the greater part of modern 
Austria, and claiming lordship 
over the whole of Germany. 
France had just been de- 
prived by assassination of the 
rule of Henri IV., and the 
actual, though not nominal, 
power had passed into the 
hands of a young ecclesiastic 
named Richelieu. In _ the 
Netherlands the heroic de- 
fence of the Dutch, under 
Maurice of Nassau, had at 
last secured a truce with the 
Spaniards—thanks largely to 
a gallant band of English- 
men under the noble brothers 
De Vere. There the old 
enemies, English and Scots, 
had fought side by side, and 
had shown in conflict with the 
veterans of Alva the same 
undaunted qualities that the 
English seamen of the day 
had manifested under Drake 
and Grenville, and had in- 
dicated, for the first time in 
European warfare, the splen- 
did qualities of British in- 
fantry. The British Isles were 
now under one sovereign, but 
their peoples had little in 
common except readiness for 
adventure. In Scandinavia, 
King Christian IV. of Den- 
mark was lord over Norway 
and the southern provinces of 
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Sweden. And in Germany the 
many States were torn asun- 
der by jealousy and religious 
hatred ; while among their 
rulers there were no men of 
weight or character. In 
Sweden, although there had 
been internal factions for many 
years, constant wars and con- 
sequent poverty, there was at 
least lordship over Finland, 
Livonia, and nearly all the 
shores of the Baltic except 
the south, but no outlet to 
the west either for commerce 
or international influence. 
Gustavus Vasa, the grand- 
father of Gustavus Adolphus, 
a contemporary of Henry VIII. 
of England, had been the prin- 
cipal agent in the Reformation 
in Sweden. Like the English 
king, he had mingled tempo- 
ral advantage with religious 
aspirations, in that he had 
annexed for secular ends the 
lands and revenues of the dis- 
placed Church. The work of 
the Reformation was, however, 
more fully accomplished in 
Sweden than in England, and 
the people, in whose hands much 
political power was vested, in 
accepting the Lutheran creed, 
were very much opposed to a 
monarch of the old faith ruling 
over them. Thus when Sigis- 
mund, grandson of Gustavus 
Vasa and King of Sweden, 
became King of Poland through 
his mother, he was rejected by 
the Swedes as their king, after 
he had changed his faith and 
had endeavoured to force his 
countrymen to do likewise. 
His northern subjects, after 
some little experience of his 
despotism in religion, insisted 
on his deposition in favour of 
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his uncle, Charles IX., a younger 
son of Gustavus Vasa. Sigis- 
mund retired to Warsaw, 
breathing vengeance against his 
countrymen. He had reigned 
long enough in Sweden to show 
that, had he been allowed to 
continue there, he would have 
reintroduced those rigorous 
methods of religious coercion 
which had become so notoriously 
associated with the power of 
Spain in Holland and else- 
where. 

Charles IX., who succeeded 
to the throne in 1604, carried 
out during his brief reign of 
seven years many valuable 
internal reforms. The power 
of the nobility, like the fifteenth 
century lords in England and 
Scotland, was too great for the 
due position of subjects, and 
many of the king’s reforms 
were directed towards the cur- 
tailment of this power and the 
amelioration of the condition 
of the lower class, so much so 
that he is often spoken of as 
“The Peasant’s King.” He 
managed the public finances 
with much economy, he pro- 
moted commerce, regulated the 
mining industry, and adminis- 
tered justice impartially. Yet 
with it all he was a man of 
vast ambition, filled with as- 
pirations for extensions of his 
kingdom and for foreign 
alliances and enterprises on 
a far larger scale than his 
country could afford. He was 
constantly at war with Den- 
mark, Poland, and Russia. 


Thus it happened that when 
he died at the age of sixty, he 
. bequeathed to his son, then a 
lad of seventeen, not only a 
country much 


impoverished, 
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and a band of nobles bitterly 
hostile to the ruling dynasty, 
but no fewer than three coun- 
tries engaged against Sweden 
in active hostilities. 

Gustavus Adolphus was his 
elder son by his second wife 
Christine, daughter of the Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein. Born 
at a time when there was con- 
stant warfare between his father 
and the Swedish estates on one 
side, and Sigismund and his 
partisans on the other, the 
young prince was familiar with 
stirring military operations 
from his earliest childhood, 
His father devoted to his edu- 
cation the tenderest care, while 
his mother, a lady of handsome 
presence but most imperious 
nature, allowed no softness or 
luxury in his home life. The 
lad grewup strongand vigorous, 
standing physically as well as 
mentally head and shoulders 
above his subjects. His father 
admitted him at a very early 
age to the counsels of the 
nation, and prepared for him 
a series of instructions, wise 
and careful, in regard to his 
private and public conduct. 
As soon as he was old enough 
to understand the rules of 
government he had committed 
to him the charge of a portion 
of the kingdom, where he was 
encouraged to act on his own 
responsibility and direct public 
affairs in the king’s name. 
Meantime his mental accom- 
plishments were sedulously 
tended. He learnt to speak 
fluently five foreign languages, 
and to read both ancient and 
modern authors. Indeed these 
studies did not cease after he 
ascended the throne, for it is 
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related that he devoted for 
some years at least one hour 
every day to reading. Especi- 
ally interested in military 
matters, he learnt to assimilate 
all that was wisest in the works 
relating to the wars of the 
great captains of antiquity, 
early learning to discriminate 
between what was merely trans- 
itory and that which had its 
application to all time. Eager 
to begin his active military 
career, he had begged his father 
to allow him to take the field 
while he was still only fifteen 
years of age. But it was not 
until two years later that he 
was deemed of a fit age to bear 
arms and to be intrusted with 
a command. In this his first 
campaign the young prince 
showed not only the skill in 
handling men and in the con- 
duct of war which were after- 
wards so characteristic of him, 
but he also showed that absolute 
fearlessness which often led him 
afterwards into the very fore- 
front of the battle, and ulti- 
mately to his death. Handsome, 
brave, sagacious, and kind- 
hearted, it is no wonder that 
he became the beloved of his 
people, and that he exercised a 
personal influence which led 
them in later years cheer- 
fully to endure poverty and 
privation for a leader so 
adored. 

At his father’s death, being 
only seventeen years old, he 
was, according to the law of 
the land, not eligible for the 
throne for two more years. 
But the Swedes had already 
learnt his worth, and after two 
months’ interregnum he was 
chosen king. He, in his turn, 
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chose as his chief Minister his 
friend Axel Oxenstiern, a 
young man of ripe sagacity, 
but only twenty-eight years 
of age. And thus these two 
men, whose united ages only 
amounted to forty - five, faced 
the world with its many diffi- 
culties, together. 

The difficulties were indeed 
stupendous. LEarly in the six- 
teenth century the Danes had 
ruled Sweden with cruelty and 
oppression. Gustavus Vasa 
had, by dint of hard fighting, 
thrown off the foreign yoke 
from the northern part of the 
country, but the southern 
provinces were still under the 
Danish king. At war with 
the Swedes at the time of 
Charles IX.’s death, King 
Christian IV. thought that, 
with a young and untried lad 
on the throne, the opportunity 
had now come for a strong 
effort to regain the lost 
sovereignty. 

Similarly, Sigismund, who re- 
garded his cousin as a usurper 
and himself as a martyr to 
conscience, considered that the 
time for enforcing his legiti- 
mate claims of birthright had 
arrived. 

In Russia, too, the campaigns 
of the late Swedish king had 
resulted in irritation and an- 
nexation. The time seemed 
opportune for reprisals. 

Moreover, the dissatisfied 
nobility were only too ready 
to reassert their elaims irre- 
spective of the general welfare 
of the country, and, to gratify’ 
their personal spite, were eager 
to subvert the authority of the 
young monarch. 

Finally, the public treasury 
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was exhausted, and credit was 
low. 

Thus it happened that the 
man who later on became the 
military dictator of Europe, 
began his career by fighting, 
as it were, with his back to 
the wall, for bare national 
existence. 

Yet there were certain valu- 
able assets. The truce con- 
cluded between Spain and the 
new Dutch Republic in 1609 
had set at liberty, for fresh 
adventure, various fighting 
men of many nations, chiefly 
Dutch, English, and Scots, 
some of whom came to Sweden, 
attracted by its wars, bringing 
with them the experience and 
science of Maurice of Nassau. 
This science Gustavus had al- 
ready carefully studied, and 
with his usual acumen had 
selected from the Dutch prac- 
tice those elements most 
worthy of imitation. Of these 
one was the science of forti- 
fication. Maurice had been 
one of the first to recognise the 
use of the spade in warfare, 
and to establish a separate 
school of military engineers. 
But here Gustavus was to 
improve on his teachers in this 
as in other ways. More im- 
portant even than this, he 
realised that much of the 
Dutch success was due to a 
rigid discipline combined with 
moral control. The Spaniards 
were not lacking in iron dis- 
cipline,—Alva, whatever else 
he may have been, was far 
too capable a soldier to allow 
laxity of obedience, and in his 


_ great march from the Medi- 


terranean through Switzerland 
and Lorraine on the Nether- 


lands in 1567, had allowed no 
marauding of the natives, but 
the root of their discipline was 
in no way connected with 
morality of life. In the Dutch 
service, and with the English 
who fought there, discipline 
was based on the Bible. This 
lesson Gustavus learnt. He 
was as careful about the reli- 
gious discipline of his troops 
as he was of their military 
training. He appointed chap- 
lains to regiments. Daily the 
men were assembled to morn- 
ing and evening prayer. Not 
only so, but he himself knelt 
with his men, led them audibly 
in prayer, and exhorted them 
with stirring words. 

For the strongest of all the 
national assets was the young 
king himself. The spirit of 
energy, of courage and wisdom, 
that he displayed was the very 
pith and marrow of his system ; 
and though he observed and 
utilised every lesson of war- 
fare, ancient and modern, yet 
it was his personality that gave 
to these lessons vital force and 
abundant strength. 

It is a fascinating study to 
follow the details of his cam- 
paigns, and to trace how, first 
in his own land, then in his 
over-sea dominions, and finally 
in Poland, he gradually threw 
off the dangers that had at first 
seemed so overwhelming. But 
to do this would far exceed the 
limits of a brief sketch, and 
would be foreign to our present 
purpose, It must suffice to say 
that in two years, before he was 
twenty years of age, he had 
freed Sweden from the Danish 
invaders and secured terms 
of peace with Christian IV.,—a 
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treaty which gave Sweden in- 
dependence and an honourable 
opportunity of increasing by 
commerce the prosperity of the 
land. In four years more his 
success against Russia had 
secured for his country the 
eastern shores of the Baltic, 
and had consolidated the hold 
of Finland and Livonia. The 
campaigns against Poland, in 
which again and again he had 
sought in vain for peace, were 
not concluded until some ten 
years later, but at the conclu- 
sion of his wars with his cousin 
he had secured not only his 
own country from Catholic 
aggression, but also free com- 
merce between the two coun- 
tries and freedom of conscience 
in all the regions bordering 
the Baltic. 

During these years he was 
perfecting that system of the 
art of war which was destined 
to give him a place among the 
great captains of all ages. No 
such leader of men had risen in 
the world’s history since the 
days of Julius Cesar. Among 
those great captains he stands 
unique as one who was devoid 
of personal ambition and the 
desire for wealth or aggrandise- 
ment. He alone used his great 
military talent as a means to 
an end—first to free his own 
country from the shackles 
which hindered its development, 
and second and most important, 
to help to give his people the 
freedom to worship according 
to their conscience. Yet with 
it all he delighted in the excite- 
ment of battle. Again and 
again he was wounded. Again 
and again his staff had to urge 
him to be more careful of a life 


which he valued little, but 
which they knew was infinitely 
precious, It was in vain they 
pleaded. He took their re- 
monstrances with good-humour, 
but paid little attention to 
them. 

Meantime the internal affairs 
of his country were not neg- 
lected. Like his father, he 
realised the importance of the 
welfare of the humbler classes 
of his subjects, but, unlike 
Charles IX., he encouraged the 
nobles to do their part in the 
general welfare of the State. 
He consequently reinstated 
many of them in the positions 
they had formerly occupied, 
but it was not wholly a success- 
ful policy, for in several cases 
those who had been thus 
treated failed to respond to 
their sovereign’s generosity. 
Defiance of law, cruel exactions 
towards the peasantry, and 
neglect of military service were 
at first too common among the 
aristocratic families of the 
kingdom,—offences which at 
first the young king had not 
felt himself sufficiently strong 
to repress. But gradually, as 
he became more assured of 
the confidence of his people, he 
was able to take measures to 
repress this lawlessness with 
firmness, and instil into the 
nobility something of his own 
disinterested and _ patriotic 
spirit, by giving them a new 
ideal of life and directing their 
energies towards national union 
and honour. Thus he gradu- 
ally gathered round him a 
brilliant circle of all that was 
most noble in the land, whom 
he inspired with a noble emula- 
tion in devotion to their country 
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and itsinterests. Without this 
band of nobles, animated by the 
king’s example, it would have 
been impossible for him to have 
left his kingdom for the great 
campaign in which he ulti- 
mately ended his career. 

But while the king (in op- 
position, it may be noted, to 
the advice of one of his coun- 
sellors, who recommended the 
forcible suppression of the 
aristocracy and their exclusion 
from the Government in favour 
of the burghers and peasants) 
was careful to avail himself of 
the power and influence of his 
nobility, he was in no way un- 
mindful of the other classes of 
the community and their wel- 
fare. He showed the utmost 
solicitude for education. The 
improvement of universities 
and of schools was one of the 
earliest reforms he took in 
hand; he made liberal annual 
grants to the former from 
crown tithes, and he gave 
prizes to professors and students 
to stimulate their studies and 
to enable poor men to obtain 
the best of training. Deeply 
religious himself, he showed the 
utmost anxiety to have the 
clergy well taught and carefully 
selected, taking such steps to 
that end as were reasonably 
possible, though not without 
considerable difficulty with the 
hierarchy, who wished in these 
matters to have no control 
from the throne. 

With the welfare of the 
commercial classes the king 
was equally concerned. He 
sought by every means in his 


. power to foster home industries, 


by obtaining from other coun- 
tries those who could instruct 
j 


the Swedes to develop their 
own resources. Cattle and 
sheep were imported from 
Holland and Germany to im- 
prove the native stock, and 
were distributed among the 
people in various parts of the 
country. Manufactories of 
various sorts, tanneries, brew- 
eries, paper-mills, &c., were 
constructed. The mineral re- 
sources of the country were 
committed to the care of a 
special department of the State, 
miners were imported from 
foreign lands, and every effort 
made to improve this branch 
of industry. To facilitate in- 
land transport, roads were im- 
proved, and the first naviga- 
tion canal in Sweden begun. 
Generally it may be said that 
the interests of all classes 
were sedulously guarded, and 
in the administration of the 
country a certain democratic 
basis was admitted in almost 
every department. In return 
for this, the people were called 
on to make great sacrifices. 
Taxation was very heavy, and 
the drain on the population 
for military reinforcements was 
specially severe. Yet it is 
recorded by foreign travellers 
that the people, though poor, 
were not in destitution; they 
were cheerful and contented, 
because they had confidence in 
their king and in the purity 
and justice both of his laws 
and of those called upon to 
administer them. 

Doubtless, if the events of 
the time had admitted, nothing 
would have pleased Gustavus 
Adolphus better than to de- 
velop the resources of his 
country and the industries of 
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his people, reducing the burden 
of taxation as time admitted. 
But it was not to be. The 
march of events in Germany 
was such as to involve Sweden 
in the struggle for freedom of 
conscience ; or else, if in a spirit 
of selfish indifference she left 
matters alone, there was im- 
minent danger lest in a brief 
period the forces of oppression 
and coercion, as manifested in 
the dealings of Sigismund with 
his subjects, would be too 
strong for any measure of 
resistance which the country 
could afford. 

It is impossible to dwell here 
on the intricate politics which 
actually led up to the Thirty 
Years’ War—that awful period 
of bloodshed, rapine, and 
robbery which devastated 
Germany in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. It 
may suffice to say that its 
origin was partly political— 
viz., the desire on the part of 
the Emperor to have real as 
well as nominal authority over 
the whole of Germany, from the 
Alps to the Baltic and from 
the Rhine to the Oder. But 
@ more potent cause than the 
political were the religious 
animosities of the period. By 
the Treaty of Augsburg in 
1555 the warfare of the vari- 
ous religious parties had been 
suspended, on the agreement 
that there was to be freedom 
of worship in such cities 
and under such rulers as 
had accepted the Confession 
of Augsburg (the Lutheran 
Statement of Faith); that the 
Protestants for their part were 
not to give disquiet to those 
rulers and States who adhered 
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to the Church of Rome; that 
no attempt was to be made to 
settle religious differences ex- 
cept by persuasion and confer- 
ence; that no Roman ecclesi- 
astics were to claim spiritual 
jurisdiction in such States as 
had received the Confession of 
Augsburg; and that those 
States which had seized the 
benefices of the Church of 
Rome were to be permitted to 
retain possession thereof with- 
out prosecution from the im- 
perial Government. Further, 
it was agreed that the supreme 
civil power in each State was 
to have the right to establish 
the form of doctrine and wor- 
ship it deemed proper, and 
that if any of its subjects dis- 
agreed therewith they were to 
be at liberty to remove where- 
soever they pleased with all 
their effects. Finally, if any 
prelate abandoned the Roman 
Catholic form of religion he 
should instantly relinquish his 
diocese or benefice, and those 
who were authorised to ap- 
point his successor should have 
authority to do so as if the 
office were vacant by death. 
Such were the terms of this 
famous agreement, founded 
upon political expediency 
rather than upon liberal and 
enlarged sentiments regarding 
religious liberty. It did not 
extend its provisions to any 
Protestants other than those 
who adhered to the Confession 
of Augsburg only, and it there- 
fore excluded Calvinists and 
other sects, the adherents of 
which were fairly numerous, 
and in some instances influen- 
tial. The mutual attitude of 
these Protestant sects to one 
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another was marked by bitter- 
ness and hatred. Had it been 
otherwise, it is possible that 
by unity of action and firm 
mutual support the end—free- 
dom of conscience—would have 
been attained without the 
agony of war so prolonged. 
But there was neither among 
the people the spirit of mutual 
forbearance nor was there a 
leader like the Swedish king 
or Henri IV., nor a statesman 
like Oxenstiern or Richelieu. 

The prince who had been 
chosen emperor in 1619, Fer- 
dinand II., was a devoted 
Catholic, intensely hostile to 
the reformed religion, and not 
hesitating to execute the most 
intolerant and unjust acts to- 
wards those of his subjects 
who professed it. During the 
whole of his eighteen years’ 
reign —the most terrible for 
suffering that the German 
people were ever called upon 
to endure—there was never 
a cessation of war. 

Acting in alliance with him 
was his near relative Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, also a rigid 
adherent to the claims of the 
Roman Church, but actuated 
in his advocacy of those claims 
more by political than religious 
motives. 

Of the Protestant rulers, the 
majority were grossly selfish 
and narrow-minded, intensely 
jealous of each other, and in- 
capable of mutual action. Such 
were John George, Elector of 
Saxony and George William 
of Brandenburg. 

With such discordant ele- 
ments and such antagonistic 
leaders, a conflict sooner or 
later was inevitable. Yet 


there were some attempts at 
mutual action. In 1608 an 
Evangelical Union was started, 
composed both of Lutherans 
and Calvinists. A counter 
organisation—the Catholic 
League—was started in 1609, 
Thus the opposing ideas grad- 
ually began to assume definite 
and visible shape, ominous of 
the coming conflict. Foreign 
Powers began to be interested, 
and to show their sympathy 
by joining one side or the 
other. There was evidently a 
feeling in Europe that the 
strife between the rival forms 
of faith was destined to break 
out afresh. 

In 1614 the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and England, on 
behalf of the Evangelical Union, 
approached Gustavus Adolphus 
with a view to enlisting his 
active sympathy. But the 
young king, though fully re- 
alising the need for united 
action on behalf of freedom of 
conscience, was constrained to 
reply that he was then far too 
much occupied with the enemies 
of his own country to be able 
to give any positive help to the 
Union. Nor, indeed, was such 
help then needed, for civil war 
had not broken out. The act- 
ual spark that set the whole of 
the inflammable materials in a 
blaze was the revolt in Bohemia 
in 1619. Frederick V. of the 
Palatinate, son-in-law of the 
English king, had been chosen 
King of Bohemia, not without 
sore misgivings on the part of 
his royal father-in-law, who 
was endeavouring to enter into 
alliance with Spain and obtain 
the hand of a princess of that 
most Catholic country for the 
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Prince of Wales. The accept- 
ance of the crown of Bohemia 
was, however, urged on 
Frederick by his beautiful and 
high - spirited wife, Princess 
Elizabeth, for whose sake many 
gallant English and Scottish 
gentlemen fought afterwards 
for the Protestant cause with 
a chivalrous devotion worthy 
ef the middle ages. 

Frederick, too, was devoted 
both to his wife and to the 
religion he professed, but he 
lacked wisdom. He alienated 
the Lutherans by his rigid 
Calvinism, and he had the full 
force of the Roman Catholics 
against him. In a very short 
time he was swept from his 
throne, and, with his wife and 
children, henceforward was 
exiled and homeless. 

The Catholic generals were 
capable and notable men, far 
more so than those on the 
Protestant side. Of the latter, 
the only man of mark was 
Count Mansfeld, a leader of 
energy and courage, but very 
erratic and wanting in judg- 
ment. On the other side was 
Tilly, a Walloon from Liége, a 
devoted Catholic and capable 
soldier; Pappenheim, a fiery 
and impetuous cavalry leader ; 
and, above all, Wallenstein. 
This remarkable man was 
originally a Protestant, but 
his religious convictions seem 
at a very early date to have 
been subordinated to his in- 
satiable ambition. Possessed 
of great wealth, he lived in the 
utmost splendour, surrounded 
by a court of regal magnifi- 
cence, whom he ruled with 
despotic power, and by whom 
he was feared and hated. 


Without endorsing the opinion 
of an eminent French writer 
that Wallenstein was the evil 
genius of the Empire, there is 
no doubt that his cold and 
proud character stands in 
strong contrast to that of his 
great adversary. Yet there 
were many traits in his charac- 
ter worthy of our respect. He 
was far-seeing, industrious, and 
resolute, while his military 
capacity was much beyond 
that of any soldier of the day, 
except the Swedish king; in 
an age of bigotry he was not 
intolerant, and in spite of his 
intense pride he despised those 
who flattered him. 

With leaders of this stamp 
the cause of the Empire, during 
the first few years of the war, 
prospered exceedingly, though 
at the cost of awful devastation 
in Germany, so much so that 
the increasing power of Austria 
roused the apprehensions of 
England. In 1624 two am- 
bassadors — Anstruther and 
Spens—from King James ap- 
proached both Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Christian of Denmark. 
The former was under no mis- 
apprehension as to the gravity 
of the situation. He pointed 
out that all the opponents of 
the house of Austria should 
unite together in unison. He 
stipulated for the command 
himself of the united troops, of 
whom half should be raised in 
Germany from the threatened 
States, and of the remainder 
half should be Swedes and half 
English. He also laid down as 
a necessary preliminary that he 
should have an assurance of a 
monthly subsidy of pay for his 
army, and that four months’ 
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pay in advance should be handed 
over to him, Christian IV. 
stipulated for less expensive 
terms, and the English King— 
now Charles I.—accepted the 
cheaper offer, which was to the 
effect that £30,000 a-month 
was to be paid by England to 
the Danish king. This, like 
many other promises of King 
Charles, was not fulfilled, but 
he gave permission to one of 
his subjects—Sir D. Mackay— 
to raise 5000 men in Scotland 
to help the Danes, and this 
Scots brigade formed, later 
on, the backbone of the army 
which Gustavus Adolphus led 
to victory. 

At first, however, in spite of 
many gallant actions, they had 
to share the defeat which Chris- 
tian suffered at the hands of 
Tilly and Wallenstein. The 
close of 1627 saw the imperial 
armies in control of the southern 
shore of the Baltic save only 
the fortress of Stralsund and 
the Hanse towns and Stettin. 
Wallenstein was at the very 
summit of his glory. 

Meantime Stralsund, open to 
the sea, was being assisted by 
reinforcements both of men 
and munitions of war from 
Sweden. Leslie’s Scots and 
Baner’s Swedes were fighting 
alongside of the valiant burgh- 
ers and successfully defying the 
imperial assaults. Moreover, 
the Swedish king had com- 
mand of the Baltic, and frus- 
trated an attempt on the part 
of the Poles to co-operate by 
sea with the imperial troops 
on land. 

The time, however, had now 
come for more active participa- 
tion in the war. The Swedish 
king realised that in bringing 


an army from Sweden across 
the Baltic he was running a 
tremendous risk, for to the 
west lay one of his ancient 
antagonists, and on the east 
the Poles were smarting under 
recent defeat, and would be 
only too ready tomake common 
cause withthe Empire, Again, 
under no circumstances would 
Gustavus make war by plun- 
dering ,the innocent people of 
the country,—his army must 
be administered and organised 
on true principles of supply 
and transport, and for this 
money was needed. Yet he 
never was doubtful of victory. 
He realised that by dint of 
training and discipline he had 
more powerful forces on his 
side than any that could be 
opposed to him, and he was 
convinced that, with proper ad- 
ministration, he could drive his 
army like an irresistible wedge 
through the mass of opposition. 

And thus it happened that 
in the course of two brief years 
he drove that wedge straight 
through the heart of Germany, 
from the Baltic to the Danube, 
scattering the imperial forces 
like chaff, and breaking for 
ever the arrogant claims of 
dominion which the two great 
Catholic Powers had formed. 

Meantime, however, in con- 
sequence of the success of his 
armies, the Emperor had decreed 
that all the Protestants in 
Lower Germany must either 
surrender their religion or go 
into exile, and that all the 
various bishoprics and monas- 
teries that had been secularised 
subsequent to the treaty of 
Augsburg were to be restored 
to the Roman Catholics. This 
Edict of Restitution, as it was 
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called, was signed in 1629. 
It spread terror in Germany, 
not only on account of what 
it actually stipulated, but on 
account of the spirit it dis- 
played, for the memories of 
the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew and the atrocious deeds 
of the Duke of Alva and the 
Spaniards in Holland were 
fresh in the memories of man- 
kind. It really appeared as 
if the work of the Reformation 
had been in vain, and the forces 
of intolerance were too over- 
whelming for resistance. 

No more solemn or pathetic 
assembly ever met than that of 
the Estates of Sweden on May 
20, 1630. The king entered 
carrying in his arms his little 
daughter, Christine, the heir to 
the throne, scarcely four years 
old. He commended the child 
solemnly to the care of the 
Estates, and then proceeded 
in dignified and pathetic lan- 
guage to thank them for the 
provision they had made for 
the expedition, and to justify 
the action which he had taken 
in resolving to lead an army 
into Germany. He expressed 
thankfulness to God that for 
many years the soil of Sweden 
had been free from the ravages 
of war, and had been permitted 
to be victorious over herenemies. 
But now a more important 
struggle was imminent. He 
called God solemnly to witness 
that this was not undertaken 
for any selfish reason, but be- 
cause the Emperor had com- 
pelled him to do so by insults 
to himself and persecution to 
his allies, He, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, was not unaware of the 
personal danger to which he 
was exposing himself. He was 
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ready to lay down his life for 
the welfare of his country, and 
that was the reason of this 
solemn address. To each of 
the classes of the community, 
members of the Senate, nobility, 
clergy, burgesses, and peasants 
he had a special message, and 
after deep silence, broken by 
the sobs of the assembly, the 
king again raised his voice in 
a brief prayer. The assembly 
was dismissed for the last time 
by the king. 

On the 30th May he em- 
barked, never to return. 

He was espousing a wrecked 
cause. Against him was the 
allied weight of the two 
mightiest Powers in Europe, 
Spain and Austria. Denmark 
and Holland were jealous, Eng- 
land’s king treacherous and 
unreliable, Poland a_ bitter 
enemy, France unable as a 
Catholic Power to render 
overt assistance. He had only 
poverty-stricken Sweden at his 
back. 

On the credit side of the 
account there was the fact 
that the savage cruelties of 
the imperial armies had roused 
the horror of Europe, that 
France viewed with appre- 
hension Austria trampling on 
the liberties of Germany, that 
the Emperor had deprived 
Wallenstein of chief command 
owing to his overweening ar- 
rogance and pretensions, and 
that Stralsund, under the com- 
mand of Leslie and his gallant 
Scots, was holding out cheerily. 
Above all, there was the per- 
sonality of the king himself, 
with an army who trusted him 
implicitly, and who had learnt 
that trust in the experience of 
many a hard-won field. 
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Meantime, among the Goli- 
aths of the Empire there was 
much derision at the appear- 
ance of this modern David. 
** We have another little enemy, 
it seems,” remarked Ferdinand 
contemptuously. “The Snow 
King will melt when he comes 
sonth,” said others, 

The islands of Rugen and 
Usedom, on the coast of Pom- 
erania, about a hundred miles 
due north of Berlin, at the 
mouth of the Oder, were the 
objective of the Swedish fleet 
of transports. Delayed by con- 
trary winds and rough weather, 
the landing did not take place 
till July 4. It was precisely 
one hundred years after the 
Confession of Augsburg was 
published that the champion of 
Protestantism made his land- 
ing in Germany. 

Leslie had already attacked 
with success the Imperialists 
at Rugen—which island, there- 
fore, served as a shelter for 
the Swedish fleet. The land- 
ing of the troops was effected 
on Usedom, the king being 
the first to set foot on land. 
As soon as he stepped on 
German soil, he knelt and 
audibly offered thanksgiving 
for his voyage and implored 
the Divine sustenance in the 
work he had undertaken. Then, 
seizing a spade, he traced out 
the entrenchments for covering 
the landing. 

A detachment of the Scots 
under Colonel Munro, which 
had embarked at Pillau with 
the intention of co-operating 
in the landing of the Swedes, 
was wrecked off Rugenwalde, 
which was held by the Im- 
perialists. Though the Scots 
had lost everything, they seem 
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to have stuck to their arms 
like good soldiers, and with 
these they calmly attacked 
the imperial garrison and 
captured the town. 

No sooner had Gustavus 
landed than he _incorpor- 
ated into his own army 
of 13,000 the 5000 of the 
garrison of Stralsund. He 
expected, as was natural, that 
the Protestant powers of Ger- 
many would have welcomed 
him with open arms. But 
not one of them showed any 
signs of assistance — neither 
prince, nor city, nor corpora- 
tion. It was a chilling re- 
ception, and to one less resolute 
than the Swedish king it might 
have been disastrous. Yet he 
never faltered. East and west 
from his landing-place he sent 
out troops to broaden his base 
and secure his position. South- 
ward he pushed his troops, 
driving the imperial army 
before him, securing every 
position and fortress by his 
skill as a military engineer, 
and using each as a basis for 
further advance. 

But in one lamentable re- 
spect a German city acted 
prematurely. Magdeburg, one 
of the first cities to suffer 
from the Edict of Restitution, 
had thrown off the imperial 
yoke, trusting to the help of 
the Swedish army. The ad- 
ministrator of that city at 
the beginning of the war was 
Christian William of Bran- 
denburg. The Edict of Res- 
titution had imposed Catholi- 
cism on the place, the ad- 
ministrator being driven from 
his estates and an archduke 
of Austria placed in his stead. 
In addition, the people had 
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been exposed to the cruelties 


of Wallenstein’s army, and 
were only too ready to revolt. 
Christian William, who had 
found an asylum with Gus- 
tavus in Sweden and had re- 
turned with him to Germany, 
reached the city in disguise, in- 
formed the people of the near 
approach of deliverance, and 
induced them to drive out the 
imperial troops. But Gustavus 
was far too distant to give 
any active help. He sent one 
of his trusted officers—Falken- 
berg—to command the feeble 
garrison, and he endeavoured 
to push on to its relief; but 
he had very much ground to 
cover before he could come 
within relieving distance. Tilly 
and his troops were close at 
hand and took up the siege 
in earnest—not at once, how- 
ever, for Gustavus had kept 
him busy further north. The 
“Snow King” was steadily 
advancing south, and, far from 
melting, was daily increasing 


in strength. Many of Wal- 
lenstein’s disbanded soldiers 
joined him; and it speaks 


volumes for the disciplinary 
power of Gustavus that he 
was able to make excellent 
soldiers out of these lawless 
ruffians, 

But his difficulties increased 
likewise. He found himself 
surrounded by a network of 
petty jealousies and_ selfish 
interests on the part of the 
German princes. George Wil- 
liam of Brandenburg, his own 
brother-in-law, was fearful to 
offend the Emperor, and would 
not raise a finger to help the 
Swedes. The case was one 
that demanded very faithful 
dealing. With a select body 
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of troops Gustavus marched 
on Berlin, and there told 
George William plainly that 
if no one would help him, he 
would go back to Sweden, 
make peace with the Emperor, 
and leave the dastards to their 
well-deserved fate. 

Similarly he could get no- 
thing out of the Elector of 
Saxony. Message after mess- 
age was sent, in which he en- 
deavoured to rouse that selfish 
ruler to a sense of his duty 
towards those who were fight- 
ing for liberty of conscience. 
He went so far as to beg for 
@ personal interview, to plead 
the cause of the besieged citi- 
zens of Magdeburg. It was of 
no avail, John George would 
not permit the Swedish armies 
to enter Saxon territory. 

While these negotiations 
were proceeding Magdeburg 
fell. Of the horrors of the 
assault of the city we can only 
say that the fiendish atrocities 
which had marked the progress 
of the imperial troops in other 
places pale into insignificance 
before the ghastly carnival of 
murder, rapine, and robbery 
which then took place. 

Too late to save the unhappy 
city, Gustavus had entrenched 
himself at Worben, at the 
junction of the Elbe and the 
Havel. Tilly lost no fewer 
than 6000 men in repeated 
assaults on this position, and 
exasperated at his failure pro- 
ceeded to invade Saxony with 
the usual hideous accompani- 
ment of devastation. This 
brought John George a hum- 
ble suppliant to the feet of 
Gustavus, ready to agree to 
any terms to rid him of the 
imperial troops. He placed 
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the entire Saxon army under 
the orders of Gustavus, threw 
open to him all the fortresses 
on the Elbe, and promised to 
supply all the needs of the 
Swedish troops while they 
were on Saxon territory. On 
these terms Gustavus now had 
under him some 43,000 men, 
of whom 20,000 were Saxons, 
to oppose to almost equal 
numbers under Tilly. 

At Breitenfeld, near Leipsic, 
the armies met and fought one 
of the most momentous battles 
of the world’s history. It was 
the duel between reaction and 
progress, between despotism 
and liberty. From a military 
point of view it was the first 
trial of strength between the 
ponderous masses of the middle 
ages and the tactics of modern 
war, fire discipline, mobility, 
combined operations, individ- 
ual and collective training,—in 
short, all that now pertain to 
the soldier’s profession. 

Tilly took up his position on 
a low range of heights, with 
his ponderous artillery on high 
ground in rear, with eighteen 
solid regiments under his per- 
sonal command in the centre, 
his famous Walloons among 
them, like masses of iron which 
no newfangled light troops 
could penetrate or move. He 
had on one wing opposite the 
Swedes, Pappenheim, eager to 
try conclusions with the Snow 
King. In front of them lay a 
marshy brook which their ad- 
versaries must cross to reach 
them. The whole had vantage 
of sun and wind, and their 
leader, though seventy years 


‘of age, had never lost a battle. 


The allied Saxon and Swed- 
ish armies crossed the brook in 


two places—the Saxons to the 
left, the Swedes near a village 
which Tilly had set on fire to 
confuse the enemy with its 
smoke. But they crossed in 
perfect order, the four Seots 
regiments, under Sir J. Hep- 
burn, leading the way and ex- 
tending to cover the passage 
by the rest of the army. Then 
the whole formed up in line 
with absolute precision. The 
king rode from point to point 
speaking cheerily to the men, 
and exhorting them to reserve 
their fire. And then there was 
silence, a significant lull before 
the storm. Gustavus rode to 
the centre of the line, halted, 
removed his cap and lowered 
his sword, and, raising his 
voice, offered a brief prayer, 
which was heard by a large 
number of his army. 

The battle opened with an 
artillery duel, in which the 
Swedish guns, better served 
and more numerous, put in 
three shots to the enemy’s one. 
Then Pappenheim, furious and 
impatient, charged, without 
orders, on the Swedish right. 
Seven times he renewed the 
assault and was driven back 
with fearful loss. 

On the other flank Tilly 
threw his force on the Saxons, 
whom he scattered like chaff, 
John George taking refuge in 
headlong flight. Then the 
victorious brigades were turned 
on the steadfast Swedes and 
Scots, the latter of whom were 
in the forefront of the fight. 
But now the new tactics and 
supple formations wielded by 
the hand of a master turned 
the scale. The new field-artil- 
lery overcame the old, and the 
imperial guns were captured 
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and turned on to their own 
side, Six thousand of the 
Imperialists were left dead on 
the field, five thousand more 
wounded or prisoners. The 
rout of the Imperialists was so 
complete that Tilly, who was 
severely wounded in the sauve 
qui peut which ensued, could 
hardly rally two thousand out 
of the forty thousand that had 
been under his orders that 
morning. 

The effect of the victory 
was overwhelming. To the 
oppressed Protestants of Ger- 
many it was the advent of a 
new era. To the Emperor it 
meant the sweeping away of 
the fruits of his career of con- 
quest, the shattering of his 
reputation,—a retribution for 
his cruelty. 

It has always been a moot 
question whether Gustavus 
should have at once marched 
on Vienna. Napoleon under 
similar circumstances would 
probably have done so. If 
military conquest alone had 
been the aim of the king, he 
might not have hesitated. 
Oxenstiern evidently thought 
he ought to have pushed on at 
once, and did not scruple to 
express this opinion to his 
royal master. But beyond the 
military reasons there was the 
main object of the Swedish 
expedition —the relief to the 
Protestants of North Germany. 
These demanded his assistance. 
There were free cities and 
petty states who had no 
chance of political influence, 
who were grievously oppressed 
by the Catholic usurpation. 
And there were the pusillani- 
mous electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, who were not to 
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be trusted to act honourably if 
the Swedes were in the south, 
So the king decided to march 
to the Rhine by the valley of 
the Main, the Scots, as usual, 
being put forward for every 
desperate service. 

At Mainz, then as now one 
of the strongest of the Rhine 
fortresses, there was a Span- 
ish garrison of picked troops. 
These, however, made a very 
poor resistance to the siege 
which the king conducted, as 
usual, in person, and the town 
with its great wealth and 
munitions of war fell into his 
hands. 

There he spent the last 
winter of his life. 

Early in the spring of 1632 
he moved down towards the 
Danube, relieving especially 
those cities which had suffered 
from the Edict of Restitution. 
His army by this time had so 
increased that he was able to 
take with him 40,000 men, 
leaving garrisons on the main 
and other positions in rear. 
At the Lech he found his 
old adversary Tilly with 
the Elector Maximilian in a 
strongly prepared position. By 
a series of most admirably 
planned operations the king 
forced the passage of the Lech 
and defeated the imperial 
troops in a combat, where old 
Tilly received a mortal wound. 

The Swedish advance into 
Bavaria was unchecked. 

Meantime the Emperor, in 
desperation, implored Wallen- 
stein to take command of his 
armies at any price. The proud 
Bohemian, who was now tasting 
the sweets of revenge for his 
supersession, insisted on terms 
so exacting that it was only by 
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practically yielding to him the 
reins of government that the 
Emperor was able to treat with 
him. The position was indeed 
a humiliating one for the Haps- 
burg ruler. Wallenstein, once 
reinstated, began collecting an 
army of all the various mercen- 
aries of Europe, attracted by 
hopes of booty, and with them 
advanced towards Saxony. 

Gustavus meantime had en- 
tered Bavaria, and after re- 
storing Protestant worship in 
Augsburg and elsewhere, en- 
tered Munich, accompanied by 
Frederick, the dethroned king 
of Bohemia. The Bavarians 
frequently behaved towards 
the Swedish troops with such 
treachery and bloodshed, that 
the king was sorely tempted to 
retaliate, but his better nature 
prevailed, and no deeds of re- 
venge sully the record of his 
noble career. 

But Wallenstein’s threats 
on Nuremberg, an important 
centre of Protestantism, caused 
Gustavus to turn north in de- 
fence of it. He fortified the 
city very thoroughly in antici- 
pation of attack. But Wallen- 
stein did not attack. He in 
his turn took up a very strong 
entrenched position, albeit his 
numbers were far superior to 
those of Gustavus, and from 
this position he endeavoured 
to starve the Swedes, cutting 
off supplies from west and 
south. Like Wellington at 
Torres Vedras, Wallenstein 
“sat tight.” It was not mag- 
nificent, but it was war. 

Gustavus, after vainly trying 
to induce a fight in the open, 


* at last attacked the entrenched 


position held by the Imperial- 
ists, reinforcements having 


brought the Swedish numbers 
up to 35,000. The attack was 
again and again renewed, but 
always repulsed with terrible 
loss. The Scots Brigade was 
reduced to a mere handful. In 
Colonel Monro’s regiment, out 
of 500 that went into action, 
200 were killed, besides wounded 
and missing; and of theSwedish 
army the loss generally was 
4000. Foiled for the first time, 
Gustavus retreated south. 

Wallenstein meantime at- 
tacked Saxony. John George 
had been a shiftless, unworthy 
ally, but still the alliance with 
him and the geographical posi- 
tion on the lines of communi- 
cation drew Gustavus back to 
him. 

In November the two an- 
tagonists met for the last time 
at Lutzen, near Leipsic. Wal- 
lenstein formed up his troops, 
some 30,000 all told, in an ad- 
vantageous position, admirably 
arranged and ably led, but, 
even though he had learnt a 
little from the Swedish system, 
the formations were stiff and 
unwieldy. 

Gustavus had made all dis- 
positions for the coming battle, 
and had been urged by his staff 
to take some rest, but that was 
foreign to his nature. His 
army was formed on the same 
principles that had proved s0 
successful at Breitenfeld. His 
numbers were about two-thirds 
of his adversary. 

The night preceding the 
battle was very dark, and 
there was a thick fog in the 
morning of the brief November 
day. Gustavus as usual was 
active in seeing that all was in 
order. After prayer the army 
sang the grand Lutheran psalm, 
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“Bin’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” after which the king 
struck up a hymn composed 
by himself. He addressed brief 
stirring words both to his 
Swedes and to the German 
soldiers, pointing out to both 
how tremendously important 
were the issues which depended 
on the battle.* 

About eleven o’clock the fog 
began to clear. Then the 
Swedish King gave the signal 
to assault. Waving his sword 
above his head and with the 
Sacred Name of the Redeemer 
on his lips, the Great Captain 
rode into action for the last 
time. 

Leading the cavalry of the 
right wing himself, he drove 
back the Imperialists’ left with 
a success greater than that at- 
tained by the eentre and right. 
Better mounted than most of 
his followers, and perhaps not 
realising, owing to fog and his 
own near-sightedness, how far 
from his troops he had ridden, 
he became separated from his 
leading squadrons. His huge 
figure was unmistakeable, and 
he became a mark for the 
enemy's musketeers and was 
severely wounded. Seeking to 
be led out of the tumult with- 
out observation, he came in the 
fog among the enemy’s heavy 
cavalry, and fell struck by 
many bullets. 

Maddened by the news of 
the king’s death, the whole 
Swedish host swept forward, 
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like a tornado, with irresistible 
fury. The army of Wallenstein 
was hurled back, and Pappen- 
heim, who, with desperate 
charges, sought to win back 
the fortunes of the day, was 
killed. The Imperialists were 
driven everywhere in disorder 
from the field, and Wallenstein 
withdrew the shattered rem- 
nants of his army. He retired 
to his castle in Bohemia, where 
his career ended not long after- 
wards by assassination. 

But the death of the great 
king altered the whole aspect 
of the war. What might have 
happened if he had survived we 
cannot even conjecture. Yet 
he had done his work. The 
Edict of Restitution was dead, 
and thenceforward religious 
liberty in Europe was never 
again imperilled as it had been 
when he espoused its moribund 
cause. 

The effect of a character such 
as his is far-reaching beyond 
all possible calculation. In 
England, where in a few years 
Cavalier and Roundhead were 
fighting over a cause which, 
stripped of accessories, was 
virtually that of freedom 
against coercion, it may be a 
moot-point whether the military 
system of Cromwell was more 
influenced by the Swedish 
School than the Dutch. 
Certainly it appears that our 
great Englishman, one of the 
ablest soldiers and certainly 
the greatest cavalry leader that 





1 The Scots Brigade was not present at this action. Their losses at Nurem- 
berg had been so severe that, reduced to a skeleton, they were used to garrison 
one of the towns in the vicinity. After Gustavus’s death the brigade entered 
the service of the King of France, and after many vicissitudes and campaigns was 
handed over in 1662 by Louis XIV. to Charles II. of England. In the British 
army this corps still retains its proud position as the first regiment of infantry of 
the line, and its title of ‘‘The Royal Scots.” 
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England has ever produeed, 
must have learnt in discipline, 
in tactics, in mobility, lessons 
from the Great Captain which 
bore fruit at Marston Moor 
and Naseby, at Dunbar and 
Worcester, and in his rapid 
marches through England and 
Scotland. Be this, however, 
as it may, it is more than 
probable that with men who 
fought under Gustavus return- 
ing to Britain a few years 
later, there were many who 
brought to the Puritan cause 
an enthusiasm and power based 
upon admiration for the char- 
acter of the Swedish king. 

Among his own people he 
was, like the warrior-king of 
ancient Israel, beloved for what 
he was as much as for what 
he did. His hymns are sung 
in his native land to-day, his 
memory revered with affection 
by noble and peasant. 

Among soldiers of all coun- 
tries he ranks with the greatest 
in the world’shistory. Experts 
may differ whether his military 
genius was more or less brilliant 
than that of Frederick the 
Great or Napoleon, but all are 
agreed that he was the creator 
of modern armies, the author 
of an entirely new system, the 
traces of which we see in every 
army in the civilised world. 
But he was more than this. 
He was the first of a series 
of leaders, of whom, in our 
country, General Charles 
Gordon, and in America 
“Stonewall” Jackson, are the 
most notable,—men who, with- 
out desire for personal glory, 
were actuated by a faith which 
gave totheircharactersstrength 
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and beauty, and enriched the 
causes for which they gave 
their lives with the fragrance 
of noble example. 

It was not merely that he 
was the champion of Proteg- 
tantism as against Romanism, 
He had under him many men 
of the Roman Catholic faith, 
who were treated by him with 
the same toleration that he 
showed when in Bavaria. It 
was rather that he recognised, 
in advance of those of his time, 
that justice and liberty were 
of the very spirit and essence 
of the teaching of the Master 
whom all Christians profess to 
obey. 

To-day that cause is triumph- 
ant. In Germany, where the 
Great Captain fought and died, 
a Protestant Emperor rules 
over a strong united people. 
In England this year will 
witness the Coronation of a 
King and Queen, descendants 
of the beautiful Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, and, like her, greatly 
beloved. It is right that we, 
many of whom are descended 
from the men who fought in 
the Netherlands and in Ger- 
many for the cause for which 
she suffered, should not forget 
these things. And it is right 
that we should remember that 
amid the turmoil of crime and 
bloodshed that gathered round 
those dark days of oppression 
there was one at least whose 
courage never faltered, whose 
faith shone brightly, and who 
in leading his people to victory 
gave to all succeeding genera- 
tions the example of one of the 
purest and most unselfish char- 
acters in the world’s history. 
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AN ARGENTINE LOVE DRAMA. 


AmonG therelics of Argentine 
history inthe Museum of Buenos 
Ayres, there is a long lock of a 
woman’s hair, now withered, 
but once raven black. It is the 
perpetual but unnecessary re- 
minder of a story known to 
every Argentine: the story of 
the loves of Camila O’Gorman 
and Ladislao Gutierrez, and of 
the crowning blunder of cruelty, 
more fatal to him than any 
crime, of the Tyrant, Juan 
Manuel Rosas. We may call 
the tale a drama, if only to 
escape the reproach of abusing 
the great name of tragedy, too 
often degraded by newspaper 
use. Yet there is that which 
is tragic in the fate of those 
two, and in the monstrous 
barbarity of the man who killed 
them. They were not without 
blame for their own disaster, 
and he was not wholly free 
to have kept his hand from 
the wickedness wherewith he 
purged our memory of a passion- 
ate and erring woman, and of 
a sinning man, by pity and 
terror,—not free because he 
was driven on by furies he 
had fostered till they were his 
masters, 


“Ach unsre Thaten selbst, so gut als 
unsre leiden 
Sie hemmen unsres Lebens gang.” 


All three were ruled by a fate, 
by a necessity, in part created 
by themselves. 

Some memory of Rosas re- 
mains in this country. He 
died in exile at Southampton 
within the memory of old men. 

VOL, CLXXXIX.—NO, MCXLVIII. 


His name has become a byword 
for the South American tyrant, 
and not unjustly. He strides 
the history of his country like 
a colossus, not by virtue of the 
good or evil he did, not by 
his genius (his intellect was 
narrow) nor his heroism (his 
courage has been denied), but 
by what stamp themselves 
deepest on the legends of any 
people, character and action. 
Rosas is not so well known 
to us that he can be left without 
some brief introduction. He 
was by birth a gentleman. 
His family claimed to be a 
branch of the ancient Spanish 
house of Ortiz de Rosas. The 
Spaniard is “linajudo,” apt to 
be besotted as to his lineage— 
and it may be that the Ortiz 
de Rosas of Buenos Ayres could 
not have established their de- 
scent from the Cantabrian 
family. Neither perhaps was 
it so ancient as its members 
loved to believe. A Spanish 
Mr Round would have a glorious 
feast on the pedigrees of many 
hidalgos. Yet the Ortiz de 
Rosas were “caballeros de so- 
lar conocido,” gentlemen of a 
known house. Juan Manuel 
could show one piece of testi- 
mony to the validity of his 
claim to “‘come from the moun- 
tain.” The men of the moun- 
tains, ‘‘montafieses,” were the 
warriors from the north and 
north - west, who were the 
leaders of the reconquest of 
Spain fromthe Moors. Strong 
strains of Suevic, Visigothie, 
Norman blood ran in their 
3D 
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veins, and they had the blue 
eyes which were the out- 
ward and visible sign of the 
“blue blood,” the “sangre 
azul” of the Teuton and Scan- 
dinavian, and not, as some have 
erroneously supposed, the Moor. 
The eyes of Rosas were blue, 
and his complexion fair. He 
was tall, and his manly beauty, 
we are told, did much to help 
his fortune, for it gained him 
all the women as partisans. 
His mother’s family, the Lopez 
de Osornio, was also hidalgo, 
and of vehement character. 
Dona Agustina has a place 
among “the mothers of great 
men.” <A diminutive woman, 
and in her later years partly 
paralysed, she was the medieval 
chatelaine to the core. She 
ruled her household with a rod, 
if not of iron, at least of willow. 
She arose early and assigned 
a portion unto her maidens. 
They knew by many stinging 
lessons what were the con- 
sequences of neglect. When 
her sons were already grown 
men, she would pull their ears 
and thrash them on provoca- 
tion. ‘ Manos blancas no ofen- 
den,” says the Spanish proverb, 
— White hands do not insult.” 
Prudencio, Gervasio, and Juan 
Manuel were dutiful sons—and 
in after times they showed as 
much. Dojia Agustina was a 
lady to whom her own will 
was law. When some author- 
ity requisitioned her carriage- 
horses, as she thought un- 
justly, she shot the animals. 
In her old age, when Juan 
Manuel was already the 
Tyrant, it was her will and 
pleasure to leave nearly all her 
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personal fortune to the children 
of one of her daughters. The 
notary employed to draw u 

the will assured her that the 
law required an equal divi- 
sion. “It is my will you are 
making,” said Dojia Agustina, 
“not yours, Write as I tell you, 
It will be strange if I cannot 
do as I please with my own;” 
and he wrote. When Dojia 
Agustina slept with her fathers 
the will was produced. Legally 
it was waste-paper, but Juan 
Manuel, without even taking 
the trouble to read it, noted on 
the margin, “Our mother’s 
wishes must be _ obeyed.” 
Gervasio did read the will, 
and said, “Juan Manuel is 
right. We must not disobey 
the mother. But he and I 
and Prudencio are rieh men, 
and we must see to it that 
the girls do not suffer.” The 
brothers compensated their 
sisters for what they lost by 
their mother’s caprice. 

As Juan Manuel inherited 
the vehement self-will of his 
mother, it was but natural 
that their mutual affection— 
genuine as it was—should be 
disturbed by storms. Legends 
have collected round his youth, 
but it is certain enough that 
he broke away from home, ad- 
ventured, bred cattle on the 
still unenclosed pampas, fought 
the raiding Indians, and gained 
fortune for himself. He did 
something else which was to 
have great weight in a coming 
crisis in Argentine history. 
He had need of fighting herds- 
men to protect his cattle from 
Indians and rivals. He turned 
his “estancia”’ into a Cave of 
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Adullam, where any man who 
could break and back a horse, 
use the lasso, the “ bolas,” and 
the lance, was sure of good 

ay and provend—always pro- 
vided that he would fight for 
Juan Manuel Rosas, and obey 
him perinde ac cadaver. So it 
came to pass that when he 
struck into Argentine politics, 
he did not appear asa barrack- 
yard conspirator, or intriguer 
in committees, but as any feudal 
baron or Highland chief with 
his vassals or clansmen at his 
back. “ My name is the Devil’s 
Dick of Hellgarth, well known 
in Annandale for a _ gentle 
Johnstone. I follow the stout 
Laird of Wamphray, who 
rides with his kinsman the 
redoubted Lord of Johnstone, 
who is banded with the doughty 
Earl of Douglas; and the Earl 
and the Lord and the Laird 
and I, the Esquire, fly our 
hawks where we find our game, 
and ask no man whose ground 
we ride over.” There was a 
great deal of the Devil’s Dick 
among the “gaucho” herds- 
men who followed Rosas. 

The reader need not be 
asked to hear exactly by what 
series of events he became 
the titular “restorer of the 
laws” and the actual Tyrant 
of Buenos Ayres. The mere 
incidents of South American 
history have been at all times 
variants of the normal pro- 
nunciamiento, The spirit of 
the man and of his govern- 
ment had a certain distinction. 
When he came to the top, 
his country had been torn 
between two contending in- 
fluences. On the one hand 
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was a small body of men who 
had grown up under Spanish 
rule, and had been much in- 
fluenced by the enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century. 
They had learnt all they knew 
from Freneh books, and they 
were as ready to make extreme 
use of authority as ever Rosas 
was to prove himself. It was 
not he, by any means, who 
set the example of settling 
political differences by shooting. 
These half-educated doctrinaires 
aimed at the establishment of a 
republic, one and indivisible— 
with themselves and the city 
of Buenos Ayres in com- 
mand, of course. They threw 
the country open to foreign 
trade,—to its ultimate advan- 
tage, no doubt, but to the 
great immediate loss of certain 
struggling native industries. 
Rosas represented all the par- 
ticularism, all the ancient ways, 
all the jealousy of the “campo” 
against the city. On these 
sentiments his power was based. 
He fed fat the grudges of the 
old-fashioned Argentinosagainst 
the “savage unitarians.” He 
was the representative of the 
men of the “chiripa” — the 
shawl which the gaucho horse- 
men wind round their body and 
fasten between their legs. We 
may say of him that he was in 
his way a conservative—not ex- 
actly a hater of foreigners, for 
he liked Englishmen and em- 
ployed them much, but one 
who would keep Argentina for 
the Argentinos. 

Being a conservative, he 
would fain have had the sup- 
port of the Church. He brought 
back the Jesuits, and strove to 
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stand well with the Pope. Now 
we know what happens to him 
who goes a-hunting with the 
Jesuits and the Pope. Before 
many of his twenty-five years 
of rule were out, Rosas, who 
cowed, shot, or drove into 
exile all who dared to be other 
than his abject instruments, 
found himself opposed by the 
very ecclesiastical powers he 
had favoured. The Jesuits 
intrigued for themselves, and 
the Tyrant who had brought 
them in drove them out. The 
Pope would govern the Church 
without regard to Rosas, who 
held that he was entitled to all 
the regalities enjoyed by the 
King of Spain in America. 
The Pope would hear of no 
“nobis nominavit,” and ap- 
pointed, among other measures, 
a@ coadjutor Bishop of Buenos 
Ayres, against the wish of the 
Tyrant. Therefore, as his reign 
was approaching its end, Rosas 
found himself in the full swing 
of a dispute with the Roman 
Curia, — and therefore it was 
that he slew Camila O’Gorman 
and Ladislao Gutierrez. They 
were crushed between the fell 
incensed powers of Church and 
State. 

Camila, as her surname 
shows, came of one of the 
many Irish families which have 
sought a refuge in Spain from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth 
downwards. She was beautiful, 
and for her own unhappiness 
she was passionate. One 
gathers with sufficient clear- 
ness that she rebelled inwardly 
against the most undeniable 
subjection of women as it was 
enforced in Buenos Ayres half 


a century ago, and is not un- 
known now. To be repressed, 
to be constantly watched, to 
live in houses where the panels 
of the doors were of glass, so 
that one might be always 
under observation, was the lot 
of a Spanish-American lady, 
Her very servants were the 
spies of her master,—father, 
husband, or even only brother, 
—to whom public opinion and 
use and wont, if not the law, 
gave an almost unlimited power 
to punish. Education was not 
for her. ‘“ Mula que hace hin 
hin y muger que habla Latin 
nunca hicieron buen fin,”— 
“A whinnying mule and a 
woman who knows Latin never 
made a good end,” says the 
Spanish proverb, formed in 
days when knowledge of Latin 
was education. It was much 
if a lady was allowed to learn 
how to read and write or to 
play the piano. Under the 
ever-vigilant watch of a celibate 
clergy, Spanish society at home 
and in the colonies had become 
possessed by an obsession of 
impurity of thought and sus- 
picion. Read that once famous 
treatise, ‘La Virtud en la 
Estrada,’ — ‘Virtue in_ the 
Drawing-Room,’ the work of a 
dignified cleric, recommended 
by high ecclesiastical authority, 
written for general use in the 
vulgar tongue and reprinted in 
many editions. It is soaked in 
pruriency, and though pro- 
fessedly designed to show how 
girls might be brought up in 
strict modesty, it lays down 
rules, and advises methods of 
moral training, which must 
necessarily have had a directly 
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contrary effect. Camila was, 
for a Spanish-American lady 
of her day, educated. That is 
to say, she could play the piano 
and could read her native lan- 
guage. It will not appear 
extraordinary, still less crimi- 
nal, to us, though Argentine 
historians have noted the fact 
as ominous, that her taste in 
music was for sentimental 
songs, and in literature for 
story-books. Sefior Saldias, 
the biographer of Rosas, has 
thought it well to note that 
such books are better fitted to 
excite romantic fancies than to 
train youthful readers for the 
serious conduct of life. He 
does not name her favourite 
authors, but it is known that 
the tales of Ann Radcliffe had 
a great vogue in Buenos Ayres 
in those days. 

We need not make the author 
of ‘The Italian’ even partially 
responsible for the fate of 
Camila O’Gorman. It can be 
explained without the help of 
a novelist who relied on the 
exasperating trick of reduc- 
ing all romance and terror to a 
vulgar “sell.” Spanish-Ameri- 
can human nature, circum- 
stances, and ‘La Virtud en 
la Estrada’ are quite enough. 
No doubt the girl, who was 
nineteen in 1847, was on the 
watch for Prince Charming, 
and eager for a romance to 
enliven her life, In her society 
marriage was an affair of the 
balancing of money - bags by 
the parents, and she was not 
allowed to see any possible 
Prince Charming whom she 
could marry. But she was not 
debarred from the society of 
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men, for if the layman who 
was free to love was excluded, 
the doors of the best people 
were freely open to the priest, 
even to the young priest. It 
has become the fashion to dis- 
miss the charges of wholesale 
immorality once freely brought 
against the Roman Catholic 
clergy as Protestant prejudice 
or freethinking calumny. The 
reader who consults the dry 
legal records quoted in Dr 
Lea’s ‘History of the Inquisi- 
tion,’ or who has come across 
the amazingly outspoken judg- 
ment of Dr Beltran, the Bishop 
of Salamanca, on the Spanish 
clergy of about the year 1808, 
—or any twenty other real 
authorities who could be named, 
—will not hasten to agree with 
this good-natured estimate of 
what was, and is, even under 
the eye of hostile critics, the 
truth. In Buenos Ayres sixty 
years ago the one relief from 
the stagnant monotony of 
domestic life which women of 
the moneyed classes were al- 
lowed to enjoy was an inter- 
course of pious gallantry with 
the priests. Immorality of 
conduct was not supposed to 
be tolerated—nor perhaps was 
it very common. By pious 
gallantry is not meant a hypo- 
critical cover for miseonduct, 
but only the perpetual presenta- 
tion and discussion of religion 
and morals in the language of 
the Spanish Mystics, impro- 
perly so called, or Ascetics, as 
they still less deserve to 
be named,—of Juan de la 
Cruz, of Malon de Chaide, and 
of hundreds of others. The 
Spaniards profess a great ad- 
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miration of these writers, and 
talk in gushing terms of their 
suavity and strength. To men 
trained in the sanity of the 
Church of England, the grim 
manhood of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, or indeed in wellnigh 
any Protestant air, there is 
something infinitely nauseous 
in the vain and amatorious 
fluency of these Spanish re- 
ligious writers. Their habit of 
presenting religion in terms of 
elaborate sensuality is revolt- 
ing. Evidence that it always 
was, and is, corrupting, abounds. 
It is infinitely better adapted to 
produce the debilitating effect 
attributed to the mere secular 
novel by good Sefior Saldias 
than the stolid prose of Ann 
Radcliffe. The girl who was 
not allowed to listen to Don 
Francisco, the soldier, or Don 
Ramon, the lawyer, lest they 
should speak of love, was not 
only permitted but encouraged 
to hear the whole vocabulary 
of passion from the lips of a 
young priest. 

Among the young clerics who 
frequented the house of the 
O’Gormans was one Ladislao 
Gutierrez, priest of the church 
of El Socorro in Buenos Ayres. 
He was a native of Tucuman, 
and therefore at least as much 
Indian as Spaniard. He had 
come as a boy to Buenos Ayres, 
and had been protected by 
Rosas. Orders had been con- 
ferred on him at the request of 
the Tyrant, by whose influence, 
or rather mere word of com- 
mand, he had been placed at 
El Socorro, We know little of 
Gutierrez, which name, by the 
way, being interpreted, is Wal- 


terson. The little we do know 
shows that he was a priest 
without vocation, and a passion- 
ate man, but neither hypocrite 
nor coward. “Es de fuego el 
hombre y la muger estopa; 
viene el Diablo y sopla ”—“ The 
man is fire and the woman tow; 
there comes along the Devil 
and he blows,” is also part of 
the proverbial wisdom of Spain, 
These two, born to be the de- 
struction the one of the other, 
were thrown together by the 
folly of Camila’s parents. It 
may be that fear had a share 
in producing the blindness of 
their parents, for who would 
have ventured to shut his door 
to a man favoured by Rosas? 
Blind they must have been if 
they did not see that Gutierrez 
and their daughter were rarely 
apart. When he was not in 
the house, she was at E] Socorro 
to decorate the altars. But the 
sanctity of the clergy covered 
all, and that happened which 
was to happen. 

If this priest and this woman 
had been as some around them 
were, their story would now be 
a buried scandal. But they 
were not as others. They were 
in revolt in their hearts against 
the law which would condemn 
them, and they were brave. 
When Camila had to tell her 
lover that their love must be 
avowed, they sought no way of 
concealing their sin from the 
eyes of the world. The priest 
hung his robe in the sacristy ; 
the woman fled from her father’s 
house. In the December of 
1847, when the summer is blaz- 
ing in the southern hemisphere, 
they escaped by Lujan to 
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Santa Fé. Then under the 
names of Maximo Brandier of 
Jujuy and Valentina San, his 
wife, they crossed the Parana 
and endeavoured to hide them- 
selves in the province of 
Corrientes among the Indians, 
tamed and after a sort civilised 
by the Jesuits. At Goya they 
tried to live by such work as 
they could do. Gutierrez 
opened a school and Camila 
taught music. They hoped to 
live hidden, and trusted that 
“manana sera otro dia,” —“that 
to-morrow would be a better 
day.” 

Fear of scandal had given 
them time to escape so far. 
The O’Gormans would fain 
have hidden the flight of their 
daughter, and for twelve days 
they kept the dishonour unre- 
vealed. But it was impossible 
to conceal the simultaneous 
disappearance of the beautiful 
daughter of one of the best- 
known families of the town and 
the priest of El Socorro, The 
secret was soon shouted from 
the housetops, and came, as 
everything did, to the ears of 
Rosas. It threw him into a 
“beastly froth of rage,”—beast- 
ly but intelligible. He was in 
open quarrel with the Curia 
over the Pope’s nomination of 
Mariano José de Escalada y 
Zeballos, Bishop of Aulon in 
partibus, to be coadjutor Bishop 
of Buenos Ayres. He had fallen 
out with the Jesuits. The 
ecclesiastical instruments he 
had hoped to use had broken 
in his hand. He could silence 
criticism as far as his arms 
reached, but he could not silence 
the exiles at Montevideo on 
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the other side of the Rio de la 
Plata. We know little of the 
controversial literature of South 
America—nor is it worth know- 
ing save as an example of rabid 
invective. The exiles ransacked 
their La Lampiére’s diction- 
ary knowledge to find epithets 
for Rosas. Caligula and Helio- 
gabalus were much quoted, but 
the favourite name was the 
Tiberius of Palermo, that being 
the suburb of the city where 
Rosas had his house. The use 
they could make of the flight of 
the priest and the woman will 
occur to all. Here we see, 
thundered the opposition press 
across the water, what the 
Tiberius of Palermo has done 
for our ancient virtue A 
creature, a favourite of his own, 
has done this dreadful thing,— 
and so much was true, and 
therein lay the sting and the 
stimulus to the fury of Rosas. 
Gutierrez was a priest of his 
making, and had brought this 
discredit on him,—on the ruler 
who would have it that nothing 
should be done, said, whispered, 
not as much as thought, in the 
Republic but by his leave. 


Then the Bishops became 
pressing that an example 
should be made. If the sin 


could have been kept quiet 
they would have huddled it up, 
as they commonly did for “the 
better avoidance of scandal.” 
But Camila and Gutierrez 
were defiant, and had displayed 
their defiance. That was the 
unpardonable sin. In after 
days Rosas took the whole 
responsibility for the course he 
followed with them on himself. 
There was a vein of magna- 
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nimity in the man. And then 
he told the truth. The Bishops 
would have been well pleased 
to see him recapture the fugi- 
tives, send Camila to the Casa 
de Ejercicios—the Spinning 
House,—and hand the crimi- 
nous elerk over to his ecclesias- 
tical superiors. They cannot 
possibly have wished that he 
should do what he did—which 
was, to act as if there were no 
ecclesiastical authorities to try 
and to punish Gutierrez. 

A search for the fugitives 
was begun. The power of 
Rosas, though absolute in 
Buenos Ayres itself, and every- 
where dominant, was to some 
extent held in check on the 
outlying parts of the Repub- 
lic by the influence of local 
“caudillos” bosses. In this, 
however, he was obeyed. It 
is said that the rashness of 
Gutierrez had a large share in 
betraying him to the pursuers. 
We can believe that he would 
not act with unfailing prud- 
ence. With or without fault 
of his, the hiding-place of the 
lovers was discovered. They 
were arrested, and were sent 
down the river to be delivered 
as prisoners at Buenos Ayres. 
When the news of the arrest 
reached the city, Rosas was 
apparently disposed to follow 
the course desired by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The 
orders he gave to prepare a 
room at the Spinning House 
for Camila and one at another 
prison for the priest are still in 
existence. If they had been 
brought to the city it was 
possible, though with such a 
man, in such a case, nothing 


———— 


was certain, that he would 
have been content to leave the 
prisoners to their judges,— 
Camila to her family, and 
Gutierrez to the Church. But, 
unhappily for them and for 
him, the vessel in which they 
were confined was wrecked at 
San Pedro. The prisoners 
were taken to Santos Lugares, 
and were there detained by the 
Alcalde, Antonio Reyes, who 
reported the wreck to Rosas. 
The news reached the Tyrant 


at a very fatal moment for 


the offenders. The exiles 
were peculiarly loud in de- 
nunciation of the Tiberius of 
Palermo. They exceeded even 
their habitual level of invee- 
tive, which did not stop at 
vile abuse of his relations to 
his daughter, the brave and 
kind - hearted Manuela. The 
man was exasperated, and he 
was at all times too ready to 
remove any obstacle by pure 
violence. The political in- 
terest of his five-and-twenty 
years of rule lies in this, 
that it displays with art- 
istic perfection the course of 
a terror. He had to cow 
opponents by force. His fol- 
lowing among the populace, 
and the men of business who 
were above all things de- 
sirous of peace and order, 
had applauded him when he 
began to kill. He went on 
killing to maintain the terror 
on which his power was 
based. The removal of one 
batch of actual or potential 
enemies only revealed another. 
He ended by looking for ex- 
cuses to kill, to keep up the 
wholesome sense of fear. It 


ne nett 
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is conceivable that he would 
in no case have allowed the 
law to decide. It was the 
very essence of his govern- 
ment that nothing should be 
done save by or through him. 
As it was, the furies drove 
him on. Stung by abuse, and 
solicited to show severity, he 
was in the humour to make 
a terrible example of the man 
whom he had favoured, and 
by whom he had been ill 
requited. No one was louder 
in calling on him to smite 
and spare not than Camila’s 
father. The man may have 
been only a coward and syco- 
phant, or he may have been 
maddened by the dishonour 
of his house, and Spaniard 
enough to think that only 
the blood of the offenders 
could wipe the stain out. 
Rosas, who needed but little 
stimulus or none, threw aside 
every pretence of law. He 
spoke as a despot who works 
legibus solutus, and ordered 
the Alcalde of Santos Lugares 
to shoot both the man and 
the woman. 

Antonio Reyes, as the sequel 
showed, was no hero, but he 
was an average human being. 
Such a penalty for such a sin 
was horrible—and beyond ex- 
pression horrible when Camila 
was to suffer, for she was with 
child, and therefore protected 
against the pain of death by 
the law, the practice, the 
humanity, the religion of 
every Christian people. If 
Reyes had been a hero he 
would have refused to obey 
the order, and if he could do 
no more, would have aided 
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his prisoners to escape, and 
have fled the country with 
them. As it was, he showed 
a@ courage we must give him 
credit for. He delayed execu- 
tion and expostulated, which 
with Rosas was to take his 
life in his hands. He appealed 
to Manuela to influence her 
father. But the Tyrant was 
by this time neither to bind 
nor to hold. He could not 
go back without giving his 
enemies a chance to triumph 
over a display of weakness, 
and teaching all men that 
there were things he feared 
to do. The order was re- 
iterated, and Reyes obeyed. 
Hardship, suffering, the an- 
xieties of a pregnant woman, 
had not cowed Camila O’Gor- 
man. They had exalted her 
till she was above fear. La- 
dislao Gutierrez had the firm- 
ness with which the Spaniard 
and the Indian alike can face 
pain and death. Their miser- 
able story and their courage 
had won the sympathy of their 
jailers at Santos Lugares. 
Popular sentiment at Buenos 
Ayres had pity on them, and 
perhaps helped to harden the 
rage of Rosas—for it was a 
reproach to him, a sign that 
his hold was weakening. Reyes 
had exhausted his firmness in 
his expostulation with the 
Tyrant, and could not bring 
himself to tell the prisoners 
that they must die. He left 
the task to the parish priest, 
and the priest dared not tell 
the woman. That duty fell to 
Gutierrez. What the man felt, 
what remorse for the woman, 
what indignant anger against 
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the brutality of Rosas, we do 
not know. It may be that the 
fatalism of his Spanish and 
Indian race left no room for 
remorse or anger. He and she 
had lived and loved, and now 
death, which must come to all 
men, was at hand. He asked 
the priest for a slip of paper 
and a pencil, and he wrote— 


“Camila, you are to die with 
me. It has not been given to 
us to live united among men. 
We shall stand together before 
God.” 


They were allowed to receive 
the sacraments, and the priest 
who gave them extreme unc- 
tion did not omit to baptise 
Camila’s unborn child. So 
Sefior Saldias carefully records, 
and those who have the heart 
to inquire may seek to learn 
what he meant. They were 
shot to death by eight sol- 
diers, sitting side by side and 
hand in hand, in the court- 
yard of their prison at Santos 
Lugares. 

So Rosas made his example, 
and in making it he inflicted a 
mortal wound on his own rule. 
He meant to terrify finally, 
and in such sort that no man 
or woman should ever again 
offend him. What he did was 
to sicken his own partisans. 
The populace of Buenos Ayres, 
which had once worshipped 
him, heard of the butchery at 
Santos Lugares with stupefac- 
tion. They could not under- 


stand politics, and they had no 
disinclination to see the Tyrant 
bully the moneyed classes. But 
they could realise the abomi- 
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nation of such an act as the 
killing of Camila and her un- 
born child, and the brutality 
of the slaughter of Gutierrez, 
who, in so far as he differed 
from other clerical sinners, dif- 
fered by not being a sneak, 
In a few days his spies 
began to let Rosas know 
that those who had always 
applauded him were silent, and 
that those who had hitherto 
feared to speak were beginning 
to feel themselves supported 
and to murmur. The ground 
was giving beneath his feet, 
Very soon he had to learn more, 
and worse. His soldiers were 
affected like the people from 
whom they were drawn. The 
man himself was no general, 
and, strangely enough for a 
ruler in his position, was in the 
habit of sneering at military 
glory. He was even accused of 
showing an undue care for his 
personal safety. It is hard to 
believe that a man who had 
spent his youth in adventure 
on the pampas was lacking in 
ordinary courage. He reflected, 
one presumes, that he was the 
representative of the State—the 
useful State which every official 
can quote to justify his acts,— 
and that his life was too 
precious to be rashly risked. 
Therefore he depended on his 
generals. Hitherto they had 
been loyal, but after the scene 
at Santos Lugares they began 
to waver. We will not suppose 
that they who were all stained 
by blood were much influenced 
by humanity, but doubtless 
they had some, and Rosas had 
gone beyond even their wide 
limits. What influenced them 

















mainly was an enlightened self- 
interest. It was beginning to 
be unsafe for the most devoted 
of them to be within his reach. 
Suppose he felt that another 
example was needed to confirm 
obedience, would the man who 
had had no mercy on Camila, 
and no pity for Gutierrez, whom 
he had once favoured, spare an 
ordinary general? It was a 
shrewd calculation, and there 
was only one answer to the 
question. So the minds of men 
were prepared for a change. 
Messages began to pass be- 
tween the generals and the 
exiles, A day came when a 
body of liberators appeared on 
the border, and were joined 
by officers and soldiers. Rosas 
was indeed no general, and the 
men who had thought for him 
in war were now against him. 
He took the feeble resource 
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of all incompetent leaders of 
armies, He strung his men out 
in one long line to protect 
everything at once, and as the 
invaders made a concentrated 
attack they broke his spider’s 
web. Then they marched on 
Buenos Ayres, and Rosas, who 
knew by this time that he had 
worn out the patience and 
loyalty of all mankind, fled dis- 
guised as an English sailor to 
a British man-of-war, and then 
in a merchant ship to South- 
ampton, to live obscurely and 
to die imbecile. Popular tradi- 
tion has it that the ghosts of 
Camila O’Gorman and Ladislao 
Gutierrez haunted his death- 
bed. A better proof of his 
secret remorse is that he missed 
no chance of asserting with 
petulance that he had done no 
wrong. 

Davip HANNAY. 
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A BORN REBEL. 


To the student of present-day 
political and social questions 
there are few problems more 
interesting than the contrast 
between Ulster as she is now 
and Ulster on the eve of 
“Ninety-eight.” Little more 
than a hundred years ago she 
led the van in the effort to 
throw off the British power 
in Ireland, and it may be 
worth while to refresh our 
memories of the occasion and 
of the great protagonist in the 
drama, the man who inocu- 
lated the Ulster of an earlier 
day with the virus of rebell- 
ion, Wolfe Tone has hardly 
received from posterity the 
attention he deserves. He has 
never been properly placed in 
Irish history. His life still 
remains to be written, and 
few men stand more in need 
of a biographer, if only to save 
him from himself. Tone’s 
journal, of which, unfortun- 
ately, only some fragments 
remain, is one of the most 
fascinating pieces of self-por- 
traiture in literature, From 
the first to the last page it is 
an intensely interesting human 
document. He has no reserves, 
he never suppresses anything 
on the ground that it tells 
against himself. When he 
puts on his French uniform 


for the first time, as Chef de 
Brigade, he tells us all about 
it—‘‘as pleased as a little boy 
in his first breeches; foolish 
enough but not unpleasant. 
Walk about Paris to show 
myself. 


Huzza!” He admits 


that he is insufferably vain— 
“pretty and modest comparing 
myself with Alexander the 
Great.” Hoche “got him by 
heart” at one interview. “I 
fear he does spy into the bot- 
tom of this Justice Shallow.” 
When he goes to bed drunk, as 
he did frequently, he faithfully 
records the fact. He never 
fakes the photograph, 


* quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva patat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita.” 


Despite his gay exterior, his 
light-heartedness, his rollicking 
and carousing and play-acting, 
Tone was at bottom a man of 
serious intent. That intent he 
never disguised, Since Henry 
II. received the homage of the 
Irish chiefs on the Rock of 
Cashel, Tone did more than 
any one man to sever the con- 
nection between the two coun- 
tries—and he very nearly 
succeeded. It was not Eng- 
land but the “act of God” that 
brought about the failure of 
the Bantry Bay expedition. 
The consistently adverse con- 
ditions against which Tone 
contended were enough to 
daunt one of even unusual 
courage and pertinacity. Well 
might the Duke of Wellington 
describe him as “a most extra- 
ordinary man.” He was cer- 
tainly the most consistent rebel 
Ireland ever produced, Some 
men achieve rebellion by a slow 
and painful process, some have 
rebellion thrust on them, some 
are rebels in their morn of 
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youth, and in their riper years 
turn to safer and saner ways. 
Tone was in revolt all the time. 
He was the first of the Fenians, 

Theobald Wolfe Tone was 
born in Dublin in the year 
1763, the year marked by the 
arrest and trial of John Wilkes, 
the year in which Grenville 
lightly embarked on the cam- 
paign which was to cost Eng- 
land her American colonies, 
Revolt was in the air and Tone 
inhaled it almost from his 
cradle. He derived, it is said, 
on both sides from English 
stock, In that case he is a 
good example of the influence 
of environment, for he was more 
Irish than the Irish themselves, 
“T am,” he says, “in some 
things as arrant an Irishman 
as ever stood on the Pont Neuf.” 
He might have said “in most,” 
and in nothing more than in 
the Celtic revolt against the 
despotism of fact. His father 
was a Protestant, his mother a 
Catholic. She was the daughter 
of a sea-captain named Lam- 
port, “a great original,” and 
to this may be attributed his 
love of adventure, which all his 
brothers shared with him, and 
the strong line he took on the 
Catholic question which earned 
for him the repute of being 
“the best friend the Catholics 
ever had.” But it is possible 
to push this point too far. His 
sympathies with the Catholics 
were political, not religious, It 
is unfair to set down Tone for 
an Atheist, as some do. He 
was refused admission inte a 
political club in Belfast because 
he believed in the truths of 
revealed religion. But his 
religious views never troubled 
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him. He certainly never al- 
lowed them to stand in the 
way of his Jacobinism, and when 
the Roman Catholic bishops 
were slow to fall into line with 
the demoorats in the early days 
of the United Irishmen, he 
expressed himself very roundly 
on bisheps and their works, 
As a boy he was very idle, but 
at examination times he made 
a@ spurt, and was generally 
successful, In two subjects, 
however, he consistently failed 
—writing and the Catechism. 
His first teacher pronounced 
him to be a fine boy of un- 
common talents, particularly 
for mathematics, and assured 
his father it was a moral 
certainty he would become a 
Fellow of Trinity. At the 
age of sixteen, to his mis- 
fortune, he became his own 
master. He miched school 
three days out of six, and spent 
his off-days in walks, swim- 
ming - parties, and attending 
reviews of the garrison in the 
Phoenix Park. These diver- 
sions confirmed him in his idle 
habits, and to the pomp and 
splendour of military show 
he attributes his untameable 
desire to become a_ soldier. 
Compared with that, classical 
learning was nonsense, and a 
Fellowship a “ pitiful establish- 
ment.” He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1781. 
Those were spacious times in 
the city by the Liffey, the 
times of Grattan and _ the 
Volunteers. The war was 
raging in America, and young 
Tone wanted to go out as a 
Volunteer. His father would 
not consent: Tone sulked and 
dropped a year. In 1782 he 








774 
went out as second in a duel 
to his friend Foster, in which 
Foster killed his man, and 
both had to retire into obscurity 
for a time. He was a Scholar 
of the House and prizeman, 
a triple Medalist, and Audi- 
tor of the College Historical 
Society, that famous training- 
ground where young Irish- 
men sharpen their wits, which 
ever since Burke’s time has 
furnished the Church, the 
Bench, and the Senate with 
their most illustrious orna- 
ments. Reckless in his love- 
affairs as in most other things, 
he married while he was still 
an undergraduate—a runaway 
match with a young girl of 
sixteen, “as beautiful as an 
angel.” His wife was penni- 
less, her family disapproved of 
the match, so the young couple 
were obliged to fall back on 
Tone’s father, who at this time 
was living in a very small way 
at Clane, in Co. Kildare, and 
whose resources could ill bear 
an additional burden. After a 
year, during which a daughter 
was born to him, Tone got a 
small sum of money from his 
father and set off with light- 
hearted unconcern to enter as 
a law student at the Inner 
Temple, leaving Tone senior to 
provide for his wife and infant 
as best he could. From the 
outset it was clear he would 
never be Lord Chancellor. 
The law he regarded as “an 
illiberal profession,” and after 
the first month he never opened 
a law book, nor was he three 
times in Westminster Hall in 
his life. Lack of pence sat 
lightly on him. Indeed at this 
time it served him as an excuse 
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for his incorrigible indolence 
as disabling him from “a éoul 
and systematic habit of study”! 
By writing reviews for the 
magazines and by the useful 
aid of £150 from a well-to-do 
College acquaintance, he “con- 
trived to make it out.” But 
his thoughts were still running 
on a soldier's life. Strangely 
enough, his first political essay 
was a design to serve England, 
He contrived a scheme for set- 
ting up a military colony in one 
of the South Sea islands, “to 
put a bridle on Spain in time of 
peace and annoy her in time of 
war.” He sent a memorial on 
the subject to Mr Pitt, who 
probably never looked at it, and 
Tone registered a vow accord- 
ingly that he would make Mr 
Pitt sorry. His father grew 
tired about this time of main- 
taining his wife and ehild, and 
told him so. Tone in a fit of 
rage determined to enlist as a 
soldier in the India Company’s 
service, but when his brother 
and he offered themselves 
at the India House they 
were told that the season was 
past. Thus for a second time 
his military aspirations and his 
efforts to serve England were 
thwarted. Clearly Fate had 
destined him to be a rebel. His 
gaieté de ceur did not long 
forsake him. He seemed to 
possess the happy knack of 
making the most of both 
families—his own and his 
wife’s. Having got from his 
father all he could expect, and 
in fact contributed materially 
to his financial difficulties, he 
turned to the other side. His 
wife had a rich old grandfather 
on whom he had evidently 
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reckoned at the time of his 
marriage. Through a friend 
he approached him, and so suc- 
cessfully that the old gentle- 
man consented to give him 
£500 forthwith, and expressed 
a wish for his immediate re- 
turn. He at once set off for 
Ireland, where he found his 
wife, not unnaturally, in deli- 
cate health through anxiety 
about res angusta domi. One 
of his first acts after receiving 
the £500 was to buy about 
£100 worth of law books! He 
might as well have thrown the 
money into the Liffey. He had 
returned from London knowing 
as much of law as of necro- 
mancy. He was called to the 
Irish bar in Trinity term 1789, 
went his first circuit (the 
Leinster), and cleared his ex- 
penses, which is more than 
most young barristers do at 
their first venture, but after 
three attempts he grew sick 
and weary of it. He hated the 
profession, and “had neither 
the means nor the inclination to 
treat messieurs the attorneys, 
and to make them drink”! 
He threw off his “foolish wig 
and gown,” and turned to 
politics and pamphleteering. 
His first effort was a defence 
of the Whig Club, the buff and 
blue, which had been recently 
formed. He undertook the 
task more from his inclination 
to be “agin’ the Government,” 
who were fulminating about 
the club, than from any love 
for the Whigs, the “Patriot” 
party in Ireland, whose “ ped- 
dling about petty grievances 
instead of going to the root of 
the evil” did not at all com- 
mend itself to the young Re- 


volutionary. The publication 
of his pamphlet had two im- 
mediate results destined to be 
far-reaching. It put him in 
touch for the first time with 
the North of Ireland, and it 
secured him an introduction to 
George Ponsonby, who then, 
with Grattan, led the Opposi- 
tion in the Irish Parliament. 
The Northern Whig Club, 
founded by Lord Charlemont, 
printed and distributed a large 
issue of his pamphlet at their 
own expense, and elected him 
a member of their body. The 
Ponsonby patronage promised 
to lead to dazzling eminence. 
The Opposition were not dis- 
inclined to attach to their cause 
an able young barrister who, 
however defective his know- 
ledge of law, was undoubtedly 
a youth of parts, and wielded 
a facile pen. A big petition 
was pending in the House of 
Commons. They flung a brief 
and a hundred guineas at Tone’s 
head, and the promise of a seat 
in Parliament. His ambition 
was soaring. He threw in 
his lot with the Whigs, and 
was instantly retained in the 
petition. But the connection 
was short-lived. Ponsonby, 
like Browning’s Waring, was 
preuder than the devil. He 
snubbed Tone, and Tone was 
the last man in the world to 
takeasnublyingdown. Deeper 
causes, too, were at work, which 
were soon to create an impass- 
able gulf between Tone and 
the Whigs. Whatever reforms 
the Whigs advocated, they ad- 
hered stoutly to the English 
connection. Tone had made a 
“great discovery” which was 
to carry him to the opposite 
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pole—that “the influence of 
England was the radical vice 
of our Government; that con- 
sequently Ireland would never 
be either free, prosperous, or 
happy until she was independ- 
ent, and that independence was 
unattainable whilst the connec- 
tion with England existed.” 
Such was the theory which 
coloured all his after - career, 
and to which he sacrificed 
everything, even life itself. 
Tone had now found his ele- 
ment, and he plunged eagerly 
into the perilous sea of politics, 
never more perilous than in 
those closing years of the 
eighteenth century. He en- 
tered public life in 1790. The 
preceding year had witnessed 
the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, the greatest event 
that had happened in the world 
since the coming of Christ. 
The country was ringing with 
the echoes of Burke’s ‘ Reflec- 
tions’ and Paine’s counterblast 
on ‘The Rights of Man.’ The 
old Order was passing. A new 
Era had dawned for humanity. 
Men, even sane men, the think- 
ers, were swept off their feet. 
For the young it was enough 
to be alive. The young, the 


eager, felt as Wordsworth 

felt— 

‘*Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, 


But to be young was very heaven.” 


Burke was one of the very few 
who, with the wisdom of the 
philosopher, in those tumult- 
uous days “saw life steadily 
and saw it whole.” Already 


in his mind’s eye he foresaw 
the September massacres and 
all the subsequent horrors. 
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Burke was an Irishman, but 
an absentee. He had thrown 
in his lot with English parties, 
Had he been at the helm in 
Ireland during the ten troubled 
years that followed the French 
Revolution, what a different 
tale there might have been to 
tell! But his warnings fell on 
deaf ears in the land of his 
birth. It was a stormy time, 
and stormy and tempestuous 
spirits were abroad. Nowhere 
had the Revolution made a 
greater impression than in im- 
pressionable Ireland. When 
France ‘stamped her strong 
foot, and said she would be 
free,” Ireland took up the 
cry— 


‘* Yes, Ireland will be free, 
From the centre to the sea,— 
Then hurrah for Liberty ! 
Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


In a short time, as Tone said, 
the French Revolution became 
the test of every man’s polit- 
ical creed, “and the nation 
was fairly divided into two 
great parties—the Aristocrats 
and the Democrats (epithets 
borrowed from France)—who 
have ever since been measur- 
ing each other’s strength, and 
carrying on a kind of smothered 
war which the course of events, 
it is highly probable, may soon 
call into energy and action.” 
The words in italics were pro- 
phetic. They reveal not alone 
the trend of Tone’s individual 
mind, but the true inwardness 
of the movement which ended 
in the abortive Rebellion of 
"98. Whatever else that 
movement was, it was essen- 
tially not a Popish plot, as is 
sometimes alleged, nor the out- 
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come of a Popish plot. In its 
inception, at any rate, it was 
entirely non-religious, or, 
rather, undenominational,—an 
attempt to blend all the de- 
nominations in the common 
term of Irishman. Undoubt- 
edly, in the end, the Rebellion 
—as most things do in Ire- 
land — assumed a sectarian 
tinge; but even as late as 
1798, on the eve of the out- 
break, the Duke of Portland 
was much struck with the 
fact that “Protestant Ulster 
was the most disaffected of 
the four provinces; that at 
least five-sixths of the leaders 
of the United Irishmen were 
Protestants; that Munster, 
though now profoundly dis- 
turbed, had shown itself per- 
feoctly loyal during the French 
expedition at the end of 96; 
that Connaught, the most 
purely Catholic province, was 
the one province which was 
still almost untainted.” Later 
in the same year Pitt, writing 
to Wellesley, used the proper 
label: “You will hear that in 
Ireland the Jacobins, after 
many of their leaders being 
apprehended, have risen in 
open war.” Throughout the 
struggle religion was alto- 
gether subservient to revolu- 
tionary principles, and used 
merely as a political engine. 
That wonderful word De- 
mocracy has seen hard service 
of late. In the early nineties 
succeeding the outbreak of the 
Revolution it was a blessed 
word, as blessed as Mesopo- 
tamia. It was in all men’s 
mouths, and none was quicker 
than Tone to appreciate its sig- 
nificance. There is no greater 
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mistake than to set down Tone 
for a mere enthusiastic vision- 
ary. He was a political 
thinker of a high order. His 
coxcombry, his “ playboyish- 
ness,” as revealed in his jour- 
nal, have blinded men to his 
more serious qualities. He 
was an “infernal rebel” un- 
doubtedly, but few have shown 
more steadfastness and single- 
ness of purpose when all the 
luck of the game was against 
them. He saw a new order of 
things beginning in Europe, 
brought about by the stupen- 
dous cataclysm in France; he 
saw the promise of a new 
political method. Tone dis- 
covered the Irish democracy. 
Before his time they were in- 
articulate. He was also the 
first Fenian, and his organisa- 
tion, “The United Irishmen,” 
was the forerunner of the “Irish 
Republican Brotherhood” of a 
later day. ‘Ourselves alone!” 
was his motto. He believed 
sincerely in the ability of the 
Ireland of that day to stand 
on its own legs, and that belief 
was shared by all the principal 
leaders of the United Irish- 
men. Digges declared that 
‘if Ireland were free, being 
unencumbered with debt, she 
would, in arts, commerce, and 
manufactures, spring up like 
an air balloon and leave Eng- 
land behind her at an immense 
distance.” Thomas Addis Em- 
met, in his examination before 
a Committee of the Lords after 
the Rebellion, said— 


“T have not a shadow of doubt 
that if Ireland was once independent 
she might defy the combined efforts 
of France and England. 

“The Archbishop of — 

E 
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God ! 
stroyed. 

“‘ E¥mmet.—Pardon me, my lord—her 
trade would be infinitely increased. 
. . . America is the best market in 
the world, and Ireland the best 
situated country in Europe to trade 
with that market.” 


M‘Nevin followed in the 
same strain. So did Arthur 
O’Connor. 


her trade would be de- 


“Do you imagine Ireland could 
exist as an independent nation ? 

“ Q’Connor.—I have not a doubt of 
it. We have five millions of a brave 
hardy people, and if we had the gov- 
ernment in our own hands but for a 
short time to organise and to arm 
them, we could defy the whole 
world.” 


Such were the leaders of the 
United Irishmen, Separatists 
pure and simple. They claimed 
that on the eve of the insur- 
rection not less than 500,000 
had taken the oath, of whom 
300,000 were fit to bear arms. 

The genesis of that remark- 
able organisation is rightly 
placed to Tone’s credit. The 
Northerners, it was true, had 
been coquetting with the idea 
for some time. They were 
logical enough to see the ab- 
surdity of agitating for Parlia- 
mentary Reform while shut- 
ting out the Catholics from 
the most elementary rights of 
citizenship. But Tone was the 
first to vitalise the scheme 
for a United Ireland. He 
first put the Catholics on 
their feet, he first made men 
of them, and he is fairly 
enough called the best friend 
the Catholics ever had. Yet 
his sympathy for them was 
merely part of his bold pro- 
gramme of separation. He 
used them simply as a pawn 
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in his Revolutionary game, 
For their religion, it is evident 
from his journals, he had scant 
respect; for themselves, at 
least the mass of them, still 
less. It mattered little whether 
@ man were a good Catholic, 
Was he a good Jacobin? that 
was the supreme question for 
Tone. When a Catholic, be 
he bishop, priest, or layman, 
did not fit into his scheme, he 
despatched him in language 
which is damnatory to a degree, 
The Roman Catholic bishops 
were slow to absorb his new- 
fangled and irreligious French 
ideas. Here is his entry in his 
journal: “ Busy all day folding 
papers, &c., for the Munster 
Bishops. Damn all Bishops! 
Gog [his Catholic friend Keogh] 
not quite well on that point. 
Thinks them a good thing. 
Nonsense. Dine at home 
with Neilson and M‘Cracken. 
Very pleasant. Rights of 
men. French Revolution. No 
Bishops.””’ When the Catholic 
Committee wavered and finally 
acquiesced in the limited Relief 
Bill of 1793, he writes: “ Will 
the Catholics be satisfied with 
this Bill? I believe they will, 
and be damned!” That did 
not suit Tone’s high politics at 
all. His plan was to keep all 
sects and all sections dis- 
affected, to go on piling up 
a bank of discontent. Union, 
even in disaffection, is strength. 
Tone, with his political genius, 
recognised that the greatest 
and, from his point of view, 
the best result of the Revolu- 
tion in Ireland was to render 
possible for the first time 4 
union of the sects. Before 
1789 a Catholic in Ireland was 
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a slave, as he had been in 
France, a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. The 
French Revolution took the 
scales from his eyes, and re- 
vealed to him his degrading 
position, The first humble 
petition of the Catholics to 
Parliament was flouted. No 
member could be found bold 
enough to present it. Tone saw 
his opportunity and seized it. 
Mainly owing to his stimulat- 
ing zeal they struck a stronger 
note. They stood up to Parlia- 
ment, inspired by the French 
example. And then Tone saw 
to his infinite satisfaction the 
substantial prejudices of the 
Republican Dissenters of the 
North begin to melt away in 
the strong solvent of the Revo- 
lution. “I certainly think,” 
said Burke, “that all men who 
desire liberty deserve it.” 
The Ulstermen did not quarrel 
with this view. Now that the 
Catholics had asserted their 
liberty they should have the 
vote. Here, then, for the first 
time in Ireland, was a junction 
of parties on a non-religious 
basis. Catholic and Dissenter 
drew together, the cleavage 
between “the Ascendency” 
and the Reformer deepened. 
Tone went down to Belfast 
in the autumn of 1791 on the 
invitation of his friend Russell, 
and there, with considerable 
whisky drinking and “mug- 
ging of porter,” he established 
with a dozen or so of his fellow- 
revellers the first United Irish 
Club. He stated no more than 
the truth when he claimed that 
the formation of that club 
marked a new era in Irish 
politics, Fraternity, the Irish 
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brotherhood—that was to be 
the new note. But the word is 


one thing, the reality another, 
and Tone’s ability and tact 
were tried to the utmost. 
During his visit to Belfast the 
Catholic crux was of course 
under constant discussion, and 
some of the meetings were by 
no means harmonious. 


“ Oct. 21. An amazing battle after 
dinner on the Catholic question. For 
the Peep-of-Day Boys, Joy, William- 
son, and A. Stewart; for the De- 
fenders P. P. [Russell] and myself. 
Defenders victorious after a hard 
battle. [The Peep-of-Day Boys were 
Protestants, the Defenders were 
Catholics.] Williamson afraid of a 
bug-a-boo, The Peep-of-Day Boys 
ashamed of their own position. 
Agree to the justice of liberating 
the Catholics, but boggle at the ex- 
pediency. Damned nonsense. 

“ Oct. 25. Dinner at M‘Tier’s; 
Waddel Cunningham, Holmes, Dr 
Bruce, &c. A furious battle, which 
lasted two hours, on the Catholic 
question; as usual, neither party 
convinced. Bruce, an intolerant high 
priest, states his definite objection 
to the immediate emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics: Ist, Danger 
to true religion; 2nd, Danger to 
property ; 3rd, Danger generally of 
throwing the power into their hands, 
which would make this a Catholic 
Government, incapable of enjoying 
or extending liberty. Almost all the 
company of his opinion—all protest- 
ing their liberality and good wishes 
to the Roman Catholics. Damned 
stuff. Bruce declared that thirty- 
nine out of forty Protestants weld 
be found, when the question came 
forward, to be adverse to the liber- 
ation of the Roman Catholics. It 
may be he was right.” 


Williamson was not the only 
“sincere and enlightened Re- 
publican” of the enlightened 
town of Belfast who was afraid 
of a bug-a-boo. Tone made 
two further pilgrimages to 
Belfast within the next year, 
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on one of which he brought 
down a few Catholics from the 
Committee in Dublin to let 
them see what Belfast was 
like, and to blend the sects. 
There were still some preju- 
dices to be erased. ‘Dr Hali- 
day’s wig grows miraculously 


grey with fear of the Catho-. 


lics,” and Tone is accused of 
ramming something down the 
Northern throats. In Dublin, 
too, he had his peck of 
troubles. There the bug-a- 
boos were of a different order. 
The Dublin conspirators, whose 
every move was overlooked by 
the Castle, were far too cau- 
tious for Tone’s temper. ‘The 
Vintner” was “a cowardly 
old slave.” Gog (Mr John 
Keogh, leader of the Catholic 
Committee) was “jealous as 
the devil,” and being a shop- 
keeper, and therefore having 
something to lose, was “a poor 
Revolutienist.” 

The fact is, and it was the 
chief error of the leaders not to 
recognise it, there was no real 
cohesion among the United 
Irishmen, no principle of Union 
which would stand the test. 
Ulster was for an ideal republic. 
The peasants of the other three 
provinces cared not a jot under 
what form of Constitution they 
lived so long as they got tolera- 
tion for their religion, and were 
allowed to live by their land- 
lords. The September mas- 
saeres in France shocked Ire- 
land, especially Catholic Ire- 
land, and moderate republicans 
both north and south shrank 
from freedom purchased at such 
a price. The Catholic aristo- 
cracy, led by Lord Kenmare, 
had seceded from the main 


body when the leaven of the 
Revolution began to work on 
them, and some of Tone’s 
strongest anathemas are hurled 
against “Kenmare and _ his 
sixty-eight.” The bishops and 
clergy, conservative by their 
training, were strong for the 
English connection and the 
monarchy, and denounced the 
French atheism. Even as late 
as Christmas Day 1796, when 
“the French were in the bay” 
and an invasion was momentar- 
ily expected, Dr Moylan, R.C. 
bishop of Cork, preached a 
sermon to his flock which is a 
pattern of loyalty and sub- 
mission to authority. He 
recalls to their minds 


“the sacred principles of Loyalty, 
Allegiance, and Good Order. By 
Patriotism and Obedience to the 
established form of Government 
have our ancestors been distinguished 
at times and under circumstances 
very different from those in which 
we have the happiness to live. For, 
blessed be God, we are no longer 
strangers in our native land, no 
longer excluded from the benefits of 
the happy Constitution under which 
we live—no longer separated by 
odious distinctions from our fellow- 
subjects. To our Gracious Sovereign 
we are bound by the concurrin 
principles of gratitude and duty, an 
to all our fellow-citizens by mutual 
interest and Christian charity.” 


While Dr Moylan was instil- 
ling these wholesome precepts 
into the minds of the Munster 
Catholics (2000 copies of his 
sermon were printed by the 
Mayor and Corporation and 
distributed through the county), 
outside in Bantry Bay Wolfe 
Tone, ready like Xerxes to whip 
the sea, wrapped in his great- 
coat, was pacing the gallery of 
the Indomptable, devoured by 
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the most gloomy reflections. 
“The wind continues right 
ahead, so that it is absolutely 
impossible to work right up to 
the landing-place, and God 
knows when it will change. 
Had we been able to land the 
first day and march directly to 
Cork, we should have infallibly 
carried it by a coup de main.” 
Had he been a listener to the 

ood bishop’s sermon, how forc- 
ibly he would have expressed 
himself on the episcopal body ! 

The plain truth is that Tone 
seriously miscalculated the Ca- 
tholic mind and temper of 
that day. How could it be 
otherwise? He knew no more 
about them than he knew about 
the natives of Kaffraria, when 
he started on his plan of cam- 
paign, When, with the help 
of Napper Tandy, he established 
in Dublin, in November 1791, 
the first southern club of 
United Irishmen, which was 
to draw the Catholics into its 
net, he acknowledges himself 
that he was not acquainted 
with a single Catholic—a state- 
ment which will be the more 
easily believed when we re- 
member Burke’s remark in 
discussing the consequences of 
the Penal Code: “Sure I am 
that there have been thousands 
in Ireland who have never con- 
versed with a Roman Catholic 
in their whole lives unless they 
happened to talk to their 
gardener’s workmen, or to ask 
their way when they had lost 
it in their sports.” Brother- 
hood of affection and com- 
munity of interests do not 
spring up in a night, like 
Jonah’s gourd. The 
dixit of Wolfe Tone was no 
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magician’s wand. The mental 
outlook of Tone and the mental 
outlook of men like Keogh were 
far apart indeed. He has him- 
self put it on record that his 
influence in the Dublin Club 
was of short duration. “The 
club was scarcely formed be- 
fore I lost all pretensions to 
anything like influence in their 
measures. . .. I soon sunk 
into obscurity in the club.” 
In the North, on the contrary, 
he continued to exercise con- 
siderable power among the 
United Irishmen up to the 
very day he quitted Ireland 
in June 1795. Like & motorist 
in a hilly country, he was 
continually changing gears. 
“With the Catholics and 
United Irishmen,” says his 
son, “he had to combat al- 
ternate fits of despondency 
and enthusiasm, and to re- 
concile continual discords.” 
Nothing anneyed him more 
than the timidity of the 
Catholics. When an attempt 
was made to form a corps 
of volunteers from all the sects, 
the Catholics were alarmed at 
the small number of Protest- 
ants who offered. “And are 
you not the nation?” he said. 
“Do without them. Will you 
not keep if you are not corned 
with Protestants!” At the 
same time he had no stomach 
for the wild extravagances and 
blind hysterics of the inflam- 
mable demagegues who always 
rise to the surface on such oc- 
casions of popular agitation. 

It is hardly to be wondered, 
then, that at a comparatively 
early stage in the movement 
Tone seems to have come to 
the conclusion that an Irish 
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revolution without external aid 
was not likely to succeed—that 
the risks were too great. As 
early as 93, even before the 
Catholic Relief Bill passed, we 
find him turning his eyes to- 
ward France, the friend of 
Liberty. Under March 27 
of that year, the following note 
is entered in his journal : “ Sup- 
pression of the Belfast Volun- 
teers—Feelings of the North 
thereupon—Probable causes of 
any mishap befalling the Eng- 
lish in the war—Ten thousand 
French would accomplish a 
separation.” It is the more 
important te remember this in 
face of the theory, which is 
frequently put forward, that 
the United Irishmen only be- 
came a treasonable organisa- 
tion at the last moment, when 
they had lost all hope of peace- 
able reform, and when Lake’s 
proclamation, Orange perse- 
cutions, and other things had 
driven them to revolt; in face 
of the statements of Emmet 
and O’Connor that it was only 
about the middle of 1796, after 
the introduction of the Insur- 
rection and Indemnity Acts, 
that they decided to seek 
Freneh assistance. As against 
these statements, made, by the 
way, by men who did not join 
the Society till 96, must be 
placed Tone’s own words. In 
May ’95, shortly before he 
went into exile, he and Russell 
walked out one day to see 
Emmet at his charming villa 
at Rathfarnham. In unfolding 
his future plans he told them 
his intention was, immediately 
on his arrival in Philadelphia, 
to wait on the French Minister, 
explain the state of affairs in 
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Ireland, endeavour to obtain a 
recommendation to the French 
Government, and if he suc. 
ceeded, set off instantly for 
Paris and “apply in the name 
of my country for the assist- 
ance of France, to enable us to 
assert our independence. It is 
unnecessary, I believe, to say 
that this plan met with the 
warmest approval of both Rus- 
sell and Emmet.” Russell and 
Emmet were not the only 
approvers. On his way to 
America Tone went down to 
Belfast to say good-bye to his 
Northern friends. On _ the 
summit of McArt’s fort he, 
Neilson, McCracken, Simms, 
and one or two others, took a 
solemn obligation “never to 
desist in our efforts until we 
had subverted the authority of 
England over our country, and 
asserted her independence... . 
Before my departure I ex- 
plained to Simms, Neilson, and 
C. G. Teeling my intention 
with regard to my conduct in 
America, and I had the satis- 
faction to find it met in all 
respects with their perfect 
approbation.” It is clear, then, 
that at least a nucleus of the 
United Irishmen—it would be 
difficult to say how many— 
both in Dublin and Belfast, 
and they the real pith of the 
Society, had their minds set on 
separation from the outset. 
Knox, who knew what he was 
talking about, did not over- 
state the case when he said, 
“No fact can be more estab- 
lished than that the Society of 
United Irishmen from the first 
moment of its institution has 
been with respect to its leading 
members a band of systematic 
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traitors.” Before he left Ire- 
land Tone had committed 
enough treason to deserve 
hanging. This much cannot 
be denied. He practically 
admits it himself. When he 
lay under sentence of death, 
Emmet was approached to see 
if anything could be done. 
Emmet was perhaps Tone’s 
best friend, and, Tone tells us, 
“as brave as Cesar in his 
person.” If there had been a 
scintilla of hope for Tone, 
Emmet was not the man to 
shirk any effort to save him. 
What does he say? “The 
Chancellor told us that Tone 
before he left the kingdom had 
signed such a confession of his 
own treason as would, and was 
intended to, hang him in case 
of his ever returning.” It is a 
remarkable testimony to the 
man’s magnetic influence and 
personality that he was able 
to get away at all. High 
as his political talents were, 
he was hardly a master in 
political intrigue. His friend 
Russell has described him as 
“magnanimous, artless, and 
credulous,” Credulous to the 
length of folly he certainly was 
in his negotiations with Jack- 
son, who in 1794 was sent over 
by the French Government to 
sound the Irish as to their 
willingness to join the French. 
On his arrival he went straight 
to Tone, as the arch conspira- 
tor, who instantly proceeded to 
unburden himself in the pres- 
ence of a third party, no other 
than Cockayne, a spy in the 
pay of the British Government. 
He also drew up a sketch of 
the state of Ireland, showing 
that it was ripe for a French 
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invasion ; with incredible reck- 
lessness he allowed Jackson, a 
perfect stranger, with whom 
he had two short interviews, 
to read it, and finally exhibited 
such unconcern as to allow 
his friend A., who introduced 
him to Jackson, to carry it off. 
His friend A. promptly made 
some copies and handed them 
to Jackson, and we may be 
sure that through the good 
services of Cockayne, before 
many days passed, one of them 
was carefully filed by Chancel- 
lor Fitzgibbon in the United 
Irishmen dossier in the Castle. 
At the time he was indulging in 
this foolhardiness he even had 
a suspicion that Jackson was 
an emissary of the Govern- 
ment; yet suspecting this, and 
feeling, as he must have felt, 
his position to be highly pre- 
carious, and expecting arrest 
at any moment, he refused for 
a whole year to withdraw his 
head, like the crane in the fable, 
from the jaws of the wolf. 
Few men have been more for- 
tunate in their friends or better 
served by them. The remark- 
able thing about this remark- 
able man is that some of the 
staunchest friends he had were 
on the Government side—Mar- 
cus Beresford, George Knox, 
Arthur Wolfe, afterwards Lord 
Kilwarden. He was sitting 
one evening in a friend’s house 
in Merrion Square indulging his 
musical bent; he was one of 
those who “blow their brains 
out on the flute.” A mysteri- 
ous message arrived that he 
was wanted. He went out to 
the hall to find his friend 
Beresford, deeply disguised, 
having come hot-foot from the 
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Castle. He had heard some- 
thing untoward there. “I 
learned at the Castle that he 
was implicated in Jackson’s 
treason, and his life was in 
jeopardy, and I determined to 
give him timely notice of his 
danger. I felt that politics 
were things of a day, but friend- 
ship was a matter that was for 
ever.” A year later, when 
Tone had gone to America and 
his conduct in some way came 
under discussion in the House, 
William Conyngham Plunket, 
one of the finest spirits of that 
time, could say of him— 

“He now wastes upon the deserts 
of an American plantation the highest 
talents that I ever knew a man to be 
gifted with, I knew him from a 
infancy as the friend of my yout 
and companion of my studies ; and 
while I bear testimony to the great- 
ness of his abilities, I shall say of 
him that he had a heart which nothin 
but the accursed spirit of pervert 
politics could mislead or deprave.” 


Few rebels have elicited such 
an encomium from such a 
judge. He gave his friends a 
trying time in their efforts to 
save him from himself. His 
audacity was sublime. On the 
day of Jackson’s trial he walked 
up and down the most public 
streets in Dublin, visiting the 
most frequented coffee-houses, 
and his bookseller’s. There 
he met Lord Mountjoy, who 
promptly informed the Attor- 
ney-General (Wolfe), but “ the 
Attorney-General gave him no 
thanks for his pains.” At 
length, “by the most pressing 
instances with the Govern- 


ment,” Beresford and Knox 
succeeded in arranging a com- 
promise by which he was to 
leave Ireland and “no pur- 
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suits were to be made against 
him.” 

Tone sailed for America on 
the 13th of June 1795, and, true 
to his word, no sooner had he 
landed than he set about “ digs- 
charging his conscience” by 
getting an introduction to 
the French Minister. Adet 
received him coldly, and for a 
time his treasonable projects 
came toafull stop. He even 
got the length of thinking that 
his lot _was cast to be an 
American farmer, and had 
taken some steps in that direo- 
tion, when he was roused from 
his lethargy by the receipt of 
letters from Russell, Keogh, 
and the two Simmses, telling 
him that the cause was pros- 
pering, and urging him to ful- 
fil his engagement and move 
heaven and earth to secure 
French assistance. Yes, as- 
suredly Fate had appointed 
Tone for serious enterprises. 
That “controlling destiny,” to 
which he alludes more than 
once in his journals, had deter- 
mined that he should never die 
quietly, the way of ordinary 
men, Within a month of the 
receipt of the letters, on New 
Year’s Day 1796, he sailed 
from Sandy Hook for Havre de 
Grace with a hundred guineas 
in his pocket, resolved to clear 
the English out of Ireland. 

His Paris journal for the 
year 96 is a faithful and 
fascinating transcript of all 
that passes in his mind, his 
hopes and fears, his doubts 
and expectations, It is also 
a lasting proof of the dogged 
pertinacity oftheman. Every- 
thing was against him, but 
“he had set his life upon the 
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cast, and he would stand the 


hazard of the die.” He had 
no means, no credentials, he 
hardly knew a word of the 
language, he had not a friend 
in all Paris with whom to 
exchange opinions—he was 
confronted with the jealousies 
of officials, the pettiness and 
stupidities of understrappers, 
the intolerable delays and sub- 
terfuges of the Directory, who 
kept the word of promise to 
his ear and broke it to his 
hope, like the juggling fiends 
in “Macbeth.” Yet for ten 
months he never failed nor 
faltered till he had embarked 
at Brest an army- of 15,000 
strong, the flower of the French 
soldiery, under Hoche, the pick 
of the French generals. Tone 
was a man of thought as well 
as aman of action. He could 
design and he could execute, 
and under happier auspices and 
in quieter times his abilities 
would have raised him to a 
foremost place among his con- 
temporaries. Rarely indeed 
have such exceptional talents 
been so much the sport of 
fortune. In his diary of July 
13 he writes: ‘Yesterday I 
dined with President Carnot of 
the Directory—to-day I should 
be puzzled to raise a guinea! ” 

Tone sailed from Brest in 
considerable anxiety. He felt 
that they had made a late 
start, and would most likely 
encounter the English in the 
Channel. “TI dislike mortally 
the idea of a sea fight, for 
I expect we shall be worsted.” 
This last entry in his diary 
was justified—*“ At all events 
I have done my best.” But 
something more formidable 
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even than the English fleet 
was awaiting him. The stars 
in their courses were fight- 
ing against him. Appalling 
weather and persistent easterly 
winds completely. ruined the 
chances of the expedition. 
“England,” said Tone, “has 
not had such an escape since 
the Spanish Armada — the 
elements fight against us, and 
courage here is of no avail.” 
There was the same story to 
tell the next year, when the 
Dutch fleet lay ready at the 
Texel for the second invasion. 
For weeks the wind blew 
steadily from the west and 
held them back, just as at 
Bantry the cruel east had 
driven them off the shore. 
When at length de Winter did 
get out, he was effaced by 
Duncan at Camperdown. Two 
such rebuffs would have cowed 
a smaller man. Tone, what- 
ever he was, was not a small 
man. He still bore up, and 
steered right onward for the 
false and impossible shore of 
Separation. Meanwhile in 
Ireland the United Irishmen 
were all at sixes and sevens. 
An air of suspicion hung over 
all their movements, There 
were rumours of traitors in 
the camp. They distrusted 
their leaders. They distrusted 
the French. The great op- 
portunity of the mutiny in 
the fleet had been allowed 
to pass. Lake’s proclamation 
offered a free pardon to all 
who before the 24th of June 
laid down their arms andj took 
the oath of allegiance. Most 
of the Northerners accepted 
the offer and submitted. They 
were disgusted with the Dublin 
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leaders, who, as Tone suspected 
they would, showed a sad lack 
of courage when the test came. 
Ulster was for throwing over 
the French and trusting to 
their own right hands, Eight 
hundred of the garrison in 
Dublin offered to give up the 
barracks to the insurgents if 
only the leaders gave the 
signal. Belfast pressed for it. 
Dublin, with “unpardonable 
weakness if not downright 
cowardice,” held back. | 

The year ’97 wore on' in a 
kind of smothered war. At 
length in May ’98 Clare brought 
off a coup de main by arresting 
all the prominent United Irish 
leaders, and thus caused a pre- 
mature explosion. The Re- 
bellion was without a head, it 
was partial, and, after a couple 
of months of bloodshed and 
horror, it fizzled out ignomin- 
iously at Vinegar Hill. While 
all this was happening, Tone, 
with the Armée d’Angleterre 
at Rouen, was consumed with 
vexation. For once his buoy- 
ancy deserted him. There were 
rumours at the time that 
Buonaparte was about to 
embark for India, and Tone 
actually offered to go out, in 
which event he would have 
been effectually severed from 
Irish politics, but his ‘con- 
trolling destiny ” again inter- 
vened. “My blood,” he says, ‘‘is 
cooling fast.” He complains 
that his May of life is falling 
into the sere, the yellow leaf. 
“The age for enterprise is 
almost over with me.”—This 
at 35! On June 20 he writes: 
“T am thirty-five years of age. 
More than half(!) my career of 
life is finished, and how little 


have I yet been able to do!” 
The news in the papers of the 
rising in Kildare and Wexford 
discourages him further. He 
had caleulated on the militia 
coming over to the rebels, and 
to his surprise he finds they 
remain faithful to the colours, 
“The villains—to bear arms 
against their country!” With 
fresh news of the Rebellion 
coming to hand, he can no 
longer contain himself, his soul 
is once more in arms, he is off 
to Paris to see the Minister of 
War. There he learns that a 
new plan is on foot, to despatch 
small detachments from various 
ports, to distract the enemy till 
a favourable opportunity should 
occur for landing the main 
body. Humbert was at Rochelle, 
Hardy at Brest, Kilmaine with 
9000 remained in reserve. But, 
as before, the French started 
too late. The insurrection was 
quelled before even the first of 
the expeditions sailed under 
Humbert, who in the end went 
out on his own responsibility. 
The “Castlebar Races” and 
the defeat of Ballinamuck fol- 
lowed. Before the news of that 
defeat reached France, Wolfe 
Tone had started with General 
Hardy from Brest on what 
proved to be his last voyage. 
In Lough Swilly, the beautiful 
Lake of Shadows, he met his 
fate. Bompart, the admiral, 
was an excellent seaman, but, 
as on two former occasions, the 
luck was with England, the 
winds proving her best allies. 
Bompart’s flotilla was scattered. 
On 10th October he arrived off 
Lough Swilly with the Hoche 
and three frigates. Before he 
could enter the bay or land his 
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troops Sir John Warren bore 
down on him, There was no 
chance for the heavy man-of- 
war. The French soldiers be- 
sought Tone to escape aboard 
the Biche, one of the frigates, 
but he refused, and stood by 
his ship. “Shall it be said 
that I fled while the French 
were fighting the battles of my 
country?” The Hoche struck 
after a six hours’ determined 
struggle, one against four. 
Tone “fought with the utmost 
desperation, and as if he were 
courting death.” Brought to 
Dublin in irons, he was tried 
by court-martial and con- 
demned, but, by a fine in- 
consistency, refused a soldier’s 
death. He might well have 
uttered in his hour of degrada- 
tion the quotation which was 
so frequently on his lips during 
life: “’Tis but in vain for 
soldiers to complain!” Cap- 
tain Thackeray, who escorted 
him from Letterkenny to 
Dublin, said he had _ never 
had a more entertaining com- 
panion—“entertaining” on the 
march to the scaffold! He 
had an absolute horror of 
hanging, and was resolved to 
cheat the hangman. In his 
cell the night before the date 
fixed for his execution he slit 
his throat with a penknife. 
But the wound was not im- 
mediately fatal. His playful- 
ness stuck to him even in his 
last moments. “I am sorry,” 
he said to the surgeon who 
dressed his wound, “I have 
been @& poor anatomist.” 
Within a week he was dead. 

So perished ignominiously, 
at the age of thirty-five, the 
man who, in the words of one 
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of the wisest of his contem- 
poraries, “had a heart which 
nothing but the accursed spirit 
of perverted politics could 
mislead or deprave.” 

Women are not infrequently 
shrewd discerners of charac- 
ter. By a sudden flash of 
intuition they put before us the 
salient note, the outstanding 
feature. There is preserved 
for us a short description of 
Tone by a lady who knew 
him well, in which there is 
at least one illuminating sen- 
tence. “He was a very 
slender, angular, rapid-mov- 
ing man; a thin face, sallow 
and pock-marked ; eyes small, 
lively, bright; forehead very 
low, the hair cut close, and 
growing up from it; nose 
rather long — nothing re- 
markable. He laughed and 
talked fast with enthusiasm 
about music and other inno- 
cent things, so that one could 
not possibly suspect him of 
plots and treason. Wise he 
could not be; but he had not 
a foolish look—it was too 
lively and animated for that.” 
Wise he could not be! There, 
perhaps, is the soundest and 
most charitable interpretation 
of Wolfe Tone’s character. 

That true Irishman, and 
conscientious historian, whose 
recent loss his country still 
deplores, Mr Cesar Litton 
Falkiner, has a sentence in 
one of his essays which will 
bear emphasising: “The study 
of the past history of Ireland 
is a signal lesson in charity to 
all Irishmen.” Let it be our 
last word in taking leave of 
the ablest of Irish rebels. 

W. J. Harpy. 
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THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE following morning was 
bright and still, promising one 
of those clear warm days of 
August that are a whole sum- 
mer in themselves, and give 
a@ sense of abundant time in 
hand to every one, however oc- 
cupied. Moreover, the festivi- 
ties were not to begin till dinner- 
time, so that when breakfast 
and the first informal con- 
gratulations were over, the 
house party dispersed to finish 
their preparations at leisure. 
Sir William transacted business 
in his own room: Edward was 
understood to be composing a 
speech : Althea came and went, 
divided between her house- 
keeper and her guests. Percy 
was for some time alone. His 
head might well have been 
whirling with the sudden spin 
given to his thoughts over- 
night, but the restfulness of 
those empty hours and the 
quiet beauty of the place laid 
a soothing touch upon it. He 
wandered about the gardens 
in a kind of experimental mood, 
his hand still upon the rudder 
of his mind, but deliberately 
refraining from control. It was 
as if he wanted to see first where 
the light airs of this calm would 
take him, if he gave himself up 
to them: there would be time 
enough afterwards to decide 
on what the ship’s course must 
-be, and how strenuously he was 
to bring her up into the wind. 


Naturally enough, he soon for. 
got that there was any question 
of steering at all: he began to 
drift on the unruffled waters 
of reverie, vaguely conscious of 
@ prosperous current, looking 
through half-shut eyes at every 
beautiful aspect of house and 
gardens, and always with a 
deepening sense of their com- 
plete desirability, their eombi- 
nation of romance and comfort. 
As Molly had long ago observed, 
everything became for him more 
perfect as soon as it became in 
any way his own. His newly- 
discovered claim to be some- 
thing more than a guest there 
had brought Hampton incom- 
parably nearer perfection. 

Presently he found himself 
near the gate leading into the 
water-meadows which form 
the further side of the little 
park. He walked on as far as 
the river bank and sat down on 
&@ grassy mound overlooking 
the water. It was low and 
clear, even for a chalk stream ; 
but among the dense green 
continents of weed that almost 
filled it solid there were still a 
few bays and channels open 
here and there, with a great 
trout poised in each, and above 
them a pair of kingfishers 
passed up and down at inter- 
vals, flying te and from the 
same convenient branch like 
bright blue shuttles in a green 
and silver loom. 
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A faint and distant sound 
at last intruded: he looked 
over his shoulder and saw his 
mother’s smart black-and-white 
parasol moving towards him 
over the deep grass. 

“T’m afraid I’ve come to 
disturb you,” she said, as she 
drew near. He smiled lazily, 
as if nothing could disturb 


im. 

“Sir William wants you to 
make a speech,” she added. 

“Yes, I know—you told me 
that last night.” . 

“Oh! Percy, you mustn’t 
be vexed with me. I do want 
you to be careful—it is so 
important.” 

“My dear mother!” He 
frowned and tore a handful of 
grass. “It’s allright—I know 
exactly what I’m going to say.” 

“What ?—do tell me.” 

“Oh! I can’t—it is just 
nothing, ordinary compliment- 
ary stuff.” 

“Couldn’t you give me an 
idea of it?” 

He struggled hard with 
growing irritation. “No,” he 
said at last, “I really can’t. 
There’s nothing in it, and what’s 
more, I don’t agree with you. 
There’s no risk—Sir William is 
not a card-sharper, you know.” 

“That man!” cried Amelia. 
“How little you can judge—I 
tell you he’s equal to any- 
thing!” 

Percy was genuinely indig- 
nant: he get up and held out a 
hand without asking whether 
she wished to rise. Then he 
perceived the ugliness of his 
attitude and repented. “My 
dear mother, you ought to set 
up as a private detective in 
high life—‘ Wicked Baronets 
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watched; suspicions gratis,’ 
and that kind of thing.” 
Amelia gave up her point 
with a laugh, and they returned 
to the lawn. Percy had con- 
quered his irritation: he had 
also, he thought, repelled his 
mother’s absurd insinuations. 
Three hours afterwards they 
no longer seemed so absurd. 
In the marquee, where the 
tenants’ dinuer was given, 
Edward and he sat at the two 
ends of the high table, with Sir 
William and the ladies between 
them, facing down the length 
of the tent. The long and 
rather tedious ceremony was 
drawing toa close: Sir William 
had proposed the Queen, the 
oldest tenant had proposed the 
hero of the day, Edward had 
replied in a formless happy-go- 
lucky speech, full of genuine 
good feeling and alive in every 
sentence with his own peculiar 
gusto, Sir William, after a 
short interval, had risen once 
more to give the toast of the 
guests. He said a word or 
two in a pleasant homely way 
about each relative present, 
and then made a short but 
evidently intentional pause. 
“Lastly,” he went on, and 
Perey divined somehow, with a 
sense of impending shock, that 
he himself was to supply the 
elimax—“‘lastly, we have among 
us to-day two guests net 
hitherto known to you, Mrs 
Percival Twyman and her son. 
Mrs Twyman has. I believe, 
the distinction —if I may so 
eall it—of being the only lady 
now living who is entitled to 
that name and style: and all 
who know her will agree with 
me that she is unique in other 
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ways as well.” He made a 
little bow to Amelia as he said 
this, and continued—“ Of her 
son Percy, I need only say that 
he is my grandson’s friend as 
well as his kinsman, and that 
he has come here to-day to 
give the future Twyman of 
Hampton a loyal support 
which we value most highly.” 

Percy knew that Amelia 
must be looking at him, but 
he avoided her eye: the crisis 
had come suddenly after all, 
and he could not get his 
thoughts in -hand. At this 
moment, too, a servant stooped 
and whispered in his ear that 
the time for concluding was 
already past, and Sir William 
would be much obliged if he 
would make his speech as short 
as possible. 

On the instant his brain 
cleared as if at the salute before 
a duel. He threw aside every- 
thing he had prepared to say, 
and addressed himself only to 
the business of the fight. “I 
have much pleasure in return- 
ing thanks on behalf of my 
fellow guests, and especially 
for the kind things Sir William 
has been good enough to say 
about my mother. I think he 
is quite right in saying that 
she is unique—from my point 
of view she certainly is, for she 
is the only mother I ever had.” 

There was a laugh at this, 
but Perey did not wait to 
enjoy it. 


“T thank you on my own 
account, too: as Sir William 
has told you, I am here both ag 
a kinsman and as a friend, 
But he has not told you—per- 
haps he has hardly realised— 
all that that double advantage 
means to me, It means first 
that I have the pleasure of 
joining in the adoption into 
our family of one who cannot 
fail to bring credit to the name: 
and secondly, I am doing what 
I can to show honour to my 
best friend. That is an even 
greater pleasure, for I believe 
that our friendship is a strong 
and equal one—so strong that 
it will last our lives, and so 
equal that if by some strange 
turn of fortune our positions 
should be reversed to-morrow, 
I am confident that he would 
stand by me as I am happy to 
stand by him to-day.” 

With the last word the whole 
company rose: some one cried 
“hear, hear,” and there was a 
little clapping, but the general 
air was one of relief. Percy 
felt with a kind of desperate 
too-late regret that he had 
been strained, abrupt, hurried. 
But his mother’s eyes were 
flashing excited approval; and 
as he passed out in the crowd 
he overheard an old farm- 
wife delivering a favourable 
judgment. 

“T liked what that young 
gennleman said: it come like 
stones rattlin’ out of a wall.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Amelia left next morning. 


tired and slack after dancing 


Percy accompanied her as far late at the tenants’ ball, and 
as the station; but he was though he had scarcely had 
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moment alone with her since 
the dinner in the tent, his 
fatigue and the heat of the day 
made him dull and not very 
responsive. Amelia saw that 
it was not the time to press 
him, and the drive passed with 
a mere accompaniment of 
scenery talk. But when she 
was seated in the train, and 
the moment of parting was 
almost here, she could not let 
him go back without a word of 
warning, however it might jar 
upon his present mood. 

“Dear boy,” she said, “do be 
careful when I am gone.” 

He smiled, a faint worried 
kind of smile. ‘When I’m 
gone! One would think you 
were a deathbed parent in a 
book.” 

“No; but you will be careful, 
won’t you?” 

“T promise not to sign any- 
thing, if that will content 

ou.” 

She looked at his downcast 
face as he stood by the still 
open carriage door. “You 
were splendid yesterday: don’t 
let that old wretch turn the 
tables on you.” 

Percy was easily flattered. 
“Yesterday was good enough,” 
he said more affably. ‘I don’t 
think Sir William will try that 
on again.” 

“T could post the papers to 
you at once, if you wished.” 

“Oh! no: that would never 
do—that’s not the right game 
for me. While I’m here—I’m 
not sure I ought to stay on at 
all, but while I’m here I can’t 
be on the offensive. If he lets 
things alone, I must let them 
alone too. Edward ought to 
know, of course... .” He 
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paused and looked worried 
again. 

“Oh! Perey, you won't 
speak to any one but Sir 
William? I shall be sorry I 
told you. I ought to have 
waited till you left Oxford— 
Mr Mundy thought so, but I 
couldn’t keep you in the dark 
while they were doing fire- 
works.” 

Percy’s face cleared instantly, 
his head went up, and he shouted 
with laughter. ‘Oh! you are 
priceless; you are worth all 
the money in the Fair!” 

She was uncertain whether 
to be pleased or offended. 
Meantime the whistle sounded, 
the door was closed, and the 
train moved away with her. 
Percy returned to the house 
feeling more his own master. 

On arriving he received a 
message from his host, who 
wished to see him in his own 
room. Percy entered with all 
his wits about him, but in one 
nfinute he had dismissed them 
from their guard. He really 
liked Sir William, and found it 
impossible when alone with 
him, facing that humorous 
mouth, those ruddy cheeks, 
and benevolent white whiskers, 
to believe that the old gentle- 
man could be devising any- 
thing more crafty than a sly 
jest or an ironical hit. There 
are probably few boys of 
twenty-one who would not 
have been equally disarmed. 
After all, there was hardly yet 
a real tug of war between these 
two. To Percy it was a purely 
abstract position for which 
he was contending: to Sir 
William, who had held it 
for thirty years, it was the 
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most visible and tangible thing 
in the world. 

“JT hope your mother went 
off comfortably,” he began. 
“We are all sorry to lose her, 
but I am glad we are not 
losing you too. I was afraid 
at one moment that she would 
insist on taking you with her.” 
Percy wondered inwardly when 
that moment could have been. 

“T don’t mean,” continued 
Sir William, “that she spoke 
of it, but after telling you of 
the claim which she expects 
you to make on this property, I 
really thought she might not 
like to leave you with us.” 
He smiled confidentially, as if 
he too were rather under 
Amelia’s authority. Percy felt 
as if he must defend her 
attitude. 

“Well,” he said, “you see 
my mother feels so very sure 
of her ground.” 

“Naturally,” conceded Sir 
William, “and for that very 
reason I was rather sorry that 
she did not talk it over more 
fully with me before speaking 
to you. For your sake, I 
mean, of course.” 

“Thank you,” said Percy ; 
“but how would that have 
helped ?” 

“Well, it would have helped 
in this way: I could have com- 
pleted her information, and so 
saved you perhaps from the 
risk of over-estimating your 
chances. I don’t know, of 
course, what details she was 
able to give you... .” 

Percy was dumb: he knew 
no details—nothing beyond the 
bare existence of his claim. 

Sir William appeared not to 
notice his embarrassment, but 


opened a drawer in his writing. 
table and searched it to the 
bottom. 

“Ah! here it is!” he ex- 
claimed at last. “TI thought it 
must be here.” He took outa 
bundle of papers, untied them, 
and, after a brief glance, 
handed them to Percy, who 
looked them through in turn, 
trying to hide his curiosity, 
and not succeeding even to his 
own satisfaction. 

“There is really nothing much 
there,” said Sir William, “ be- 
yond what you probably know 
already; but you are quite 
welcome to what there is. You 
will remember that, granting 
the pedigree once proved, there 
is only one real point in the 
case. Hampton has been en- 
tailed in the male line ever 
since the days of the founder, 
our common ancestor. I dis- 
entailed it, and one would sup- 
pose that it is consequently 
now mine to dispose of as I 
please. But there you come 
in, ‘Stay,’ you say, ‘this must 
come to me at your death, as 
the next male heir: the entail 
is a very unusual one—one 
that cannot be broken.’ To 
that I reply that I am aston- 
ished to hear it: I had sup- 
posed that there was no such 
thing in England now as an 
entail which cannot be broken. 
But there it seems I am 
wrong: the estates settled by 
the nation on the dukedoms of 
Marlborough and Wellington 
cannot be disentailed, nor, it 
appears, can estates simi- 
larly granted for services to 
the State before the 34th 
year of Henry the Eighth. 
That is your point, and it is 4 
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very interesting one, especially 
to a member of our family. 
Our ancestor Sir Edward, the 
Founder as we call him, cer- 
tainly did render services to 
Henry the Highth—but you 
know all this already.” 

“No, please go on,” said 
Percy with intense interest. 

“Well, he didn’t win battles, 
but he made waterworks, and 
was rewarded with a knight- 
hood. He may have been 
given lands too, but the Rec- 
ord Office contains no evidence 
of the fact, so far as I know. 
About my own documents I 
believe I ought not, from a 
lawyer's point of view, to 
hold any communication with 

ou....” The broad candour 
of his smile as he paused 
seemed to make all technical- 
ities futile and shabby. Percy 
felt a corresponding eleva- 
tion. 

“No, no,” he cried, “I am 
the enemy: of course you 
mustn’t show me your posi- 
tion.” 

“Perhaps I should not wish 
to, if it were a weak one,” Sir 
William replied, still smiling 
genially, “but I don’t think it 
is, and in any ease war has not 
yet been declared—you are 
still my guest. I am showing 
you my house,” he continued, 
rising and taking a bunch of 
keys to a door in the corner of 
the room. “This is my strong- 
room, my muniment-room.” 

He threw open the door, and 
disclosed a large iron safe built 
into the wall. This he also 
opened, and then stood aside 
for Percy to approach. 

“There,” he said, pointing 
to a shelf heaped with brown 
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paper parcels tied up with red 
tape, “those are my docu- 
ments of title. Most of them, 
as you may see, are com- 
paratively modern, and relate 
to various purchases and sales 
of odd fields: one or two 
bundles belong to my York- 
shire property; the one which 
has the Hampton deeds in it 
is in the left-hand corner at 
the back.” 

He handed them out one 
by one to Perey, who looked 
mechanically at the list of 
contents on each, and then 
laid them on the sofa by 
which he was standing. The 
last bundle Sir William un- 
tied, and shuffled the parch- 
ments out before him like a 
pack of cards. 

“T have looked them through 
and through,” he said, “but 
you may have sharper eyes 
than I have.” 

Percy knew something of 
old deeds, and had deciphered 
their squat or spidery char- 
acters before now. But to 
read them fluently in a mo- 
ment of confusion was an- 
other matter altogether: still, 
by looking for nothing but 
dates he managed to single 
out the only document of 
Henry’s reign. 

“Well done!” said Sir 
William. “That is the old- 
est; but, as you see, there is 
nothing in it to our pur- 
pose.” 

Percy was not anxious to 
prolong a rather uncomfort- 
able situation. He tied up 
the bundle again and _ re- 
placed it. Sir William closed 
the safe and turned to him 


more gravely. 
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‘“‘Now you see,” he said, 
“how it is that I have done 
nothing rash. My position is 
just as visible from outside as 
from inside: you have only 
one point to attack, and you 
know all about that already. 
When you can find evidence 
of that entail—that gift of 
Hampton for public services— 
then you are my successor. 
But so long as such evi- 
dence is not forthcoming, 
the property goes as I have 
arranged.” 

“T quite understand,” said 
Percy; “thank you very 
much.” 

“My dear boy,” replied Sir 
William with a touch of affec- 
tionate familiarity, “you have 
nothing to thank me for—I 
can do nothing for or against 
you. It is for you to work 
up your case: I have no case 
to work up—my position is a 
purely negative one. I sit 
here, as you may say, to be 
shot at. And, by the way, 
that reminds me of one more 
point that I might mention. 
In the circumstances I think 
it was quite natural for your 


mother to wish you to know 
of your claim. It might per- 
haps have waited a little 
longer; but still there is a 
long search before you, and 
the younger you are the less 
it will worry you. But the 
case is quite different with 
my grandchildren. They could 
do nothing to defend them- 
selves against you, if they 
knew. This place has been 
their home, and they may as 
well enjoy it as long as they 
can without apprehension: s0 
I have not told them a word 
of all this.” 

Once more Percy responded 
warmly: the situation, as Sir 
William represented it, was 
entirely to his mind—a great 
contest greatly conducted, it 
seemed, and his antagonist all 
that was fearless, generous, 
and thoughtful. 

“T quite understand,” he 
said again, and instinctively 
held out his hand. Sir 
William did the same, and 
the hand-grips ended the in- 
terview without another word 
being necessary on either 
side. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“How nice to be only five 
again!” said Althea, as they 
sat down to dinner that even- 
ing. The guests had all de- 
parted and they were once 
more in their old places at a 
round table. The hour passed 
gaily—the events of the last 
two days were all lit up in 
turn by the rays of five search- 


* lights, crossing one another 


with confused but exhilarating 


effect. To Percy’s relief the 
one thing which escaped ob- 
servation was his own speech. 
That, however, was not because 
it was forgotten. 

The night was warm and 
still, and after dinner everyone 
sat out under the Corinthian 
portico, until conversation died 
away under the influence of 
the soft summer dusk. For 
some time they watched for 
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stars falling in the blue over- 
head, like swift thoughts made 
visible in silence, Then Althea 
rose from her seat and began 
to pace slowly up the long 
vista of the lawn. When she 
had gone some way and was 
now only a glimmering white 
phantom, Percy rose in turn 
and followed her. He moved 
instinctively with sympathetic 
slowness, and did not overtake 
her until she had passed round 
the house and was entering the 
walled garden. She turned 
as if to welcome him without 
words, and they sat down to- 
gether on their favourite seat 
under the thatched wall. 

“T have been thinking over 
one thing,” she said at last. 
“ What did you mean—in your 
speech at the dinner yesterday 
—about a possible turn of 
fortune, a reversal of your 
position and Edward’s? What 
could have put such an idea 
into your mind?” 

Perey felt his pulse leap: 
for a blindfold player she had 
gone very near his secret. 
“Oh!” he replied, “I suppose 
I meant more or less what I 
said. Don’t you think Edward 
would stand by me, whatever 
the circumstances were?” 

“Of course, but . . . do you 
know, it was rather painful 
to me your saying it. I saw 
how it excited your mother: 
I couldn’t help seeing how all 
our festivities must look from 
your side. It is a very unfair 
division: I almost wished . . . 
T almost wished that the turn 
of fortune might really hap- 
pen.” 

_ To the medieval heart there 
18 no challenge so irresistible 
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as complete surrender. Percy 
was on his knees at once, 
“Oh, no,” he replied, “you 
couldn’t wish that—I can’t let 
you say it.” 

She looked up at him from 
under her brows with that 
look that was so peculiarly her 
own — half- wistful and half- 
mischievous. “ Mayn’t I say 
that — mayn’t I feel it if I 
like? Mayn’t I have a roman- 
tic prejudice? You know you 
are Twyman of Hampton—by 
descent.” 

“By descent !—ten genera- 
tions old! But it is your 
home.” 

“Ts that a very conclusive 
argument? Couldn’t I say in 
reply that we have had the 
place all to ourselves longer 
than is fair, and it is quite 
time you took your turn?” 

“No,” said Percy resolutely, 
“that is not serious—your 
home can’t become any one 
else’s home. It is part of you, 
and you can’t give away what 
is part of yourself.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” she murmured, 
as if to herself er the sur- 
rounding twilight. 

“You don’t really wonder,” 
he expostulated, “you can’t— 
the thing is so plain.” 

“T don’t think so: I think 
nothing is plain about property 
—it is a mysterious thing to 
me, quite unintelligible.” 

“ Ownership, you mean: yes, 
it is rather a mystery—do we 
own places or do places own 
us ? ”? 

“There’s that too, but to 
begin with I don’t see how 
any one can ewn anything— 
we can’t really keep anything 
entirely for ourselves, can we? 
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—and if we did, it is still part 
of the universe.” 

He made no reply, and there 
was a silence until she began 
again in a lower and more 
pensive tone. 

“TI wonder who owns this 
garden—now.” 

He became instantly con- 
scious of the still yet stirring 
beauty of the hour and the 
place. White flowers shone 
through the dusk, the air was 
breathing with the scent of 
them: owls were calling in the 
water- meadows: the lighted 
windows of the house glowed 
softly beneath the cold bril- 
liance of the stars. 

“T should have thought that 
this was ours,” she said. ‘Can 
any one give it away from us?” 

A figure came noiselessly 
along the grass: it was Edward 
in his cheerful mood. 

‘“‘My infants,” he said, “un- 
less I misunderstand your ques- 
tion, which would be very 


unlike me, I can answer it with 
tolerable precision. This place 
is not yours—not much !—it’s 
the old man’s: and the old 
man can give it away as easy 
as signing a cheque to bearer, 
That’s the law, my little 
dears.” 

“There’s the mystery again,” 
said Althea, “you men all talk 
of legal rights. What is the 
use of saying ‘legally, I can,’ 
when morally you daren’t and 
essentially you can’t?” 

The words tore holes in 
Percy’s mind and let in jagged 
gleams of light: he caught a 
glimpse of things half suspected 
and troublesome: but Edward 
was only amused. 

“Very good, my child,” he 
said, “you tell the old man 
all about ‘morally and essen- 
tially ’—it will liven him up, 
I should say. But not just 
now, if you please, because 
Aunt Rose is clamouring for 
her usual whist.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


We almost all believe in 
freewill, in the possibility of 
choice, the power of taking 
our own direction at decisive 
moments: but probably very 
few of us realise how often 
and how unobtrusively those 
moments present themselves, 
and how lightly, as a rule, we 
stride past the cross - roads. 
In this, as in other things, 
we imagine life to be louder 
than it is. The pulpit and the 
stage have taught us to look 
for strong situations, for clearly 
defined issues which must be 
faced with painful doubts or 


with appropriate facial contor- 
tions. In real life those of us 
who are in a position to look 
back upon important decisions, 
recognise that even where the 
case was a difficult one and the 
deliberation perplexed, we had 
made the actual choice at 4 
moment which came some time 
before the declaration of it,— 
just as we do not stand hesi- 
tating in front of the ballot- 
box, but come to the poll with 
our vote ready determined. 
The decision is made, of 
course, none the less because 
it is made in silence and by 
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ripening degrees: life is not 
less dramatic, though it is less 
melodramatic. 

In the struggle of influences 
which had now begun in 
Percy’s mind, there was a real 
choice involved ; the forces im- 
pelling him in either direction 
were strong and of deep lever- 
age; before the end they would 
come into action again and 
again, now on one side and 
now on the other. But the 
hour of decision was far off 
yet, and when it did come it 
proved not to be the decisive 
hour, That had slipped by 
long ago—perhaps, as Percy 
himself afterwards believed, 
during a summer evening’s 
talk in a remote and peace- 
ful garden. 

For the present, however, he 
was far from realising this. 
His first instinctive efforts 
went towards forgetting, evad- 
ing, postponing—he wished to 
be happy while he could, while 
a wall of secrecy not built by 
himself still kept the blossom- 
ing of friendship from cold or 
boisterous winds. 

Then came his return home, 
when he at any rate must face 
the weather. Amelia went 
through her papers with him, 
and received or extracted from 
him every minutest detail of 
Sir William’s conversation. 
Her commentary was full and 
vigorous: it fell upon unwilling 
ears, but made an impression 
nevertheless, For some weeks 
he pictured himself by turns 
as a gull, a usurper, and a 
spoiled child of fortune, and 
finally, towards the middle of 
October, escaped to Oxford, 
where he had no difficulty in 
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once more postponing and for- 
getting the whele question. 
The vivid unreality of life up 
there in the Cloud-city was 
exactly what was needed to 
distract him at this juncture. 
The mere pleasures of it were 
sO many, so simple, and so in- 
tense, that from the first day 
of term to the last, and even 
when term is over, the whirl of 
them keeps off the influences of 
the outer world as a revolving 
fan drives away the dust that 
would settle upon it. Youth, 
in that time of vibrant ‘and 
sustained activity, scorns to 
consider any occupation as a 
limit or a drudgery. In its 
dreams of the future, even the 
social round, even the ypyya- 
TiaTiKos Bios, the day labour of 
office or profession, takes the 
name of a career and is drawn 
across the chart of the zodiac: 
the arts and sciences are all 
offered for choice: the aspiring 
politician is unquestionably of 
Cabinet rank. This is no ab- 
surdity, or if it is, the absurdity 
may be laughed at and for- 
given, as natural to the place, 
where power is running to 
waste all day, like a yet unhar- 
nessed Niagara, and where the 
twilight of every quadrangle is 
haunted by the spirits of great 
men. Perey, whose rooms had 
once been Ruskin’s, lectured to 
his fellow Pilgrims on Albert 
Direr with much the same 
assurance as his predecessors : 
recognised no disparity between 
his own verses and those of 
Praed or Francis Doyle: con- 
tended earnestly with future 
Viceroys at the Union debates, 
and never spoke of the Liberal 
Government of the day by any 
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other term than “we.” Per- 
haps his only serious trouble at 
this period of his existence was 
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his growing inability to see eye 
to eye with Mr Gladstone in 
matters of Imperial policy. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


At Christmas Percy was in- 
vited to bring his sister to 
Hampton for a dance, Amelia, 
for all her distrust of Sir 
William, was pleased at this: 
she thought it a very proper 
attention, and expected Molly 
to accept with enthusiasm. 
Molly accepted, but not with 
enthusiasm: she was conscious 
of reservations. 

“Tt is all right, Mum, as a 
compliment to you and Perey, 
but I don’t feel quite sure of 
liking Althea.” 

Amelia protested: Edward 
might be a budding usurper, 
and his grandfather a hoary 
old Machiavelli, but Althea was 
perfect. “You are certain to 
like her,” she replied; “she is 
quite straightforward, and she 
behaved very nicely to me.” 

“Oh! it’s not her behaviour, 
it’s Percy’s—I can’t forget 
Nelly so easily.” 

“ Well,” replied Amelia, “ you 
do say the oddest things—con- 
sidering that “Nelly has been 
married nearly a year, and 
most unsuitably too! A girl 
who could throw herself away 
on a German fiddler is no wife 
for any son of mine.” 

“Certainly not—while the 
fiddler’s alive; but you see she 
became a kind of sister to me, 
and I can’t so easily take on a 
new one in her place—her place 
isn’t vacant. De you see, 
- Mum?” 

“T see your dear loyal little 


heart,” said her mother, em- 
bracing her with gratified 
pride, “but you will find 
plenty of room for Althea, 
without talking of vacancies, 
I hope you will, for all our 
sakes.” 

She was quite right: Molly 
found Percy’s Althea doubly 
irresistible. Her visit was a 
great success, and promises were 
made for a joint descent on 
Oxford at the next Commemo-. 
ration, and for less definite 
festivities in the Long Vaca- 
tion. These plans, however, 
were all defeated by what 
seemed at first but a small 
and transient cause. Edward, 
whose disregard of his own 
health was, even by the under- 
graduate’s standard, habitually 
reckless, suffered during the 
summer from a succession of 
feverish chills, and before the 
end of term came, his doctor 
sent him home, that he might 
be less in the way of tempta- 
tion, and better looked after. 
But he continued to be cheerful 
and careless, and the fever con- 
tinued to recur. 

Percy came to stay with him, 
but it was at an unfavourable 
time, when everyone was be- 
ginning to be puzzled, and in 
secret rather worried, by the 
duration of the illness without 
any discoverable cause. At 
the end of a week he agreed 
with Althea that he had better 
take himself away for a month 
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or so, and he soon afterwards 
accepted an invitation to fish 
in Norway. 

For the first three weeks of 
his absence he received regular 
bulletins: they were not very 
satisfactory, but having had 
no experience of illness beyond 
the usual school epidemics, he 
supposed that all maladies, after 
running a certain course, must 
automatically disappear. So 
he fished as unconcernedly as 
if Edward had been in quaran- 
tine for mumps or German 
measles, and at last started 
homewards expecting to find 
him convalescent. 

It was during the week of 
Percy’s return journey that a 
letter addressed to him and 
marked “Immediate” came to 
Amelia’s hands. She was at 
Weymouth, with Molly and 
the Commander, and the letter, 
having been forwarded from 
home, was already one day 
late. Amelia tore it open at 
onee,—Percy being for the next 
few days beyond the reach 
even of telegrams, she had no 
scruples, and was rather glad 
of her opportunity, for she re- 
cognised Sir William’s hand- 
writing on the envelope. 

The news it contained was 
brief and bad. Edward’s ill- 
ness had finally been pro- 
nounced by a specialist to be 
consumption in an early stage, 
and his sister and grandfather 
were taking him abroad at 
once to an open-air cure. The 
case was a hopeful one— 
Edward himself was the only 
obstacle to a complete re- 
covery—but they expected to 
be away till the following 
summer, 
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Amelia’s first feeling was 
one of quick instinctive sym- 
pathy : she knew only too well 
what illness and anxiety can 


be. “Oh! poor boy!” she ex- 
claimed, as she read. “Poor 
people! I am sorry for 
them.” 


Her serious tone fanned the 
ever-glowing tinder in Molly’s 
heart: she rushed upon the 
letter and devoured it with one 
glance, as a flame might have 
licked up the paper in a single 
blaze. 

“Mother, how dreadful! how 
dreadful for Perey if anything 
should happen to Edward!” 
She stared at the letter as if 
at a vivid picture of some ter- 
rible scene. 

Her uncle Roland came into 
the room at this moment, and 
stopped short as he entered, 
with an instant sense that mis- 
fortune was in the air. Then 
he came forward, put one arm 
round Molly’s shoulder and bent 
his tall figure to read the news, 
his right hand folding over 
hers. But the actual touch 
added more poignancy than 
she could endure: two large 
tears fell upon the page and 
she was gone, leaving the letter 
in his hand. He finished it and 
looked up at Amelia. 

‘“‘Yes,” he said, with the 
usual man’s assumption of cool 
detachment. “This would be 
a blow to Percy—if anything 
did go wrong.” 

Amelia was sincerely at- 
tached to her brother-in-law, 
but on the subject of the Twy- 
mans there was now a& per- 
manent and never - forgotten 
soreness between them. He 
could not come near her on 
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that side without giving her 
nerves a twinge. 

“T don’t know why you say 
‘go wrong.’ Things don’t go 
wrong for those who don’t do 
wrong: they go as they are 
ordered.” 

“T was just using the com- 
mon phrase, he replied. “ But 
you don’t deny that it would be 
a hard knock for Percy if things 
were ordered so?” 

“Dear boy! he is as true 
as steel—all my children are 
—but he must learn, like the 
rest of us, to see how good 
is made to come out of evil. 
There’s always a silver lining 
to the cloud, if we only look 
for it.” 

The Commander was silent 
—looking for the silver lining 
to this cloud, and hardly dar- 
ing to admit that he saw it. 
Amelia followed his thoughts 
with perfect accuracy. 

‘“‘ Of course,” she went on, “I 
should never wish anyone to 
suffer, but if it is to be... 
you know, Roland, it was you 
yourself who pointed out to me 
years ago how likely it was 
... what a clearance there 
has been in that family al- 
ready.” 

He did remember. ‘One 
may talk of things when they 
are merely hypothetical—when 
there’s no actual question of 
their coming true.” 

“T don’t agree with you: it 
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is just when they are comin 
true that you must talk of 
them. And why not? After 
all, these people are the enemy, 
—would you be so shocked if 
your enemy sank just as you 
were going into action?” 

“T hope I should be sorry— 
I think I should.” 

“Not if you thought there 
was any chance of his sinking 
you!” 

“By Jove!” said the Com- 
mander, not without admira- 
tion. “You are a hard hitter, 
Amelia,” 

“You think me callous”— 
as she said this Molly re- 
entered the room—“ your uncle 
thinks me callous, because I 
can bear to think of Percy 
coming to his own even through 
his friend’s misfortune. I’m 
not afraid of Percy thinking so 
—I shall tell him what it means 
to me, how I never can forget 
that his father died young and 
poor and unrecognised. I want 
Percy to get back his father’s 
share of the world, to be rich 
and highly placed, and have 
all the things that his father 
deserved, and I’m not going to 
pity the people who try to keep 
him out. That’s what I shall 
tell him, and I know he will 
understand, if no one else 
does.” 

“He understands already, 
dearest,” said Molly, “and so 
do I and so does Uncle Roland.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


When Percy returned a few 
days later, his first impulse was 
to rush off to Davos at once; 
but his mother succeeded in 


delaying and at last prevent- 
ing this move. The approach 


of the October term would have 
made a long stay impossible, 
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and the letters in which Althea 
and Edward informed him of 
their arrival did not give any 
reason to suppose that a visit 
from him would be helpful at 
this moment. Both wrote 
cheerfully, but Edward was 
evidently tired and Althea 
preoccupied with the business 
of finding a house to settle him 
in for the winter—Davos being 
then, by comparison with its 
present condition, a small and 
uncomfortable place. 

Sir William was the next to 
write, and his letter astonished 
Perey. It spoke in a confident 
matter-of-course way of Ed- 
ward's recovery and the return 
of the family from this unfore- 
seen exile: then came boldly 
to the main point, which was 
actually a strong recommenda- 
tion to Percy to lose no time in 
working up the preliminaries 
of his claim. “I am getting 
on in years,” Sir William con- 
cluded, “and I should like to 
see the matter settled one way 
or the other. I have asked 
Rouge Rose, the official at the 
Herald’s College, to show you 
my pedigree, which he reg- 
istered there for me, and to 
give you every assistance in 
completing your own. I also 
venture to suggest that you 
should have another search 
made at the Record Office, and 
then take a lawyer’s opinion on 
your best tactics.” 

Percy handed the letter 
down the breakfast table as 
a final and surprising proof 
of his antagonist’s honourable 
methods, 

It failed to convince Amelia, 
and she seized the occasion for 
delivering a counter - attack 
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which she had for some time 
been planning. 

“Very well,” she said, “ that’s 
how you lookatit. Now listen 
to me. I know you often think 
my opinions worthless, but you 
must admit that in the long- 
run they always turn out to 
be right.” 

The claim at any rate was 
familiar, and something like a 
wink passed between Molly and 
her brothers, 

“TIT tell you,” continued 
Amelia, “that that old man 
is playing a regular deep game 
from beginning to end. Oh! 
you don’t know him as I do— 
I’ve not been all these years 
alone in the world without 
learning something about char- 
acter. I saw through him at 
once, and now I’ve guessed 
what his game is. To begin 
with, he knows your claim is a 
sound one, Percy. He knows 
all about that grant of Henry 
the Eighth: either his father 
told him, or he has seen the 
deed himself. His trouble is 
that he can’t find it. He 
doesn’t know what has become 
of it latterly, and he is in terror 
lest it should turn up unex- 
pectedly when he is not there. 
No wonder he showed you his 
strong-room openly: he was 
sure enough that the deed 
wasn’t in its place with the 
rest. How do I know all this? 
Because if he had found it he 
would have destroyed it in- 
stantly —it isn’t in the least 
necessary to him, though it is 
to you, because he’s in posses- 
sion and you are not. Then he 
would have just sat still and 
let you do your worst, without 
worrying himself. But as it is, 
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there’s always the danger of 
the deed being found by some- 
one more honest than himself. 
His first idea was to get you 
and me to go and commit our- 
selves, to give away our claim 
as far as possible by seeming 
to approve of his doings in 
public. Then he tried on the 
confidence trick, and pretended 
to show you his hand, so that 
you might be discouraged from 
going on. Now he’s been 
shaken up by Edward’s illness. 
I’m sure I hope he has no real 
cause for anxiety, but evidently 
he feels insecure all round, and 
wants to get things settled— 
in other words, he wants you 
to make your attack and get 
beaten, and leave him in peace, 
and all I have to say is, don’t 
you be deceived,—you take 
your own time and go your 
own way, and leave him to 
go his,” 

Percy, of course, contested 
this view, and a family discus- 
sion followed, in which a certain 
amount of heat was generated. 
It was ended, as such affrays 
usually were, by Molly, whose 
humour was so mixed with 
affection as to be an irresistible 
cure for the wounds of argu- 
ment. 

“Now, my good people,” she 
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said, “let’s play at something 
else: we've all been character. 
istic long enougli.” 

By “characteristic” she 
meant, of course, that they 
were contentious, each in hig 
or her own way.. Percy’s way 
was an honest one, but uncom- 
fortable: it was characteristic 
of him to undergo an inward 
conversion at the very moment 
when he was fighting most 
keenly, and this was especially 
common with him when his 
opponent was his mother. 
Molly had often likened him 
to the son in the Parable: his 
motto, she said, was “I go not, 
and went.” To-day he felt 
that he was once more earning 
the criticism: he had main- 
tained his position, but in 
doing so had perceived it to 
be untenable. 

His thoughts, once effectu- 
ally disturbed, flew wildly for 
a time, then circled more and 
more closely over one place in 
his mental landscape. Finally 
he recognised that they were 
settling, like tame pigeons, 
down upon the familiar roof 
of Hampton St George. An 
irresistible force drew him, 
and he was on his way to the 
station before he knew what 
he had decided. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


It was nearly half-past three 
when Percy left the train and 
started across the fields to 


Hampton: four was striking 
as he came in sight of the 
house. This view of it from the 
- more distant water - meadows 
was almost strange to him: 


the north side was windowless, 
and lay with its red brick mass 
half hidden behind a clump of 
ancient yews, presenting the 
appearance of a _ medizval 
grange rather than a modern 
dwelling. The feeling of 
strangeness was deepened by 
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the entire absence of any sign 
of life, and became quite op- 
ressive a8 he passed across the 
wild garden, down the lawn, 
and through into the forecourt, 
still without coming on one 
human being or seeing one 
window that was not closed 
and shuttered. The front, how- 
ever, seemed to be awake, and 
he ventured to ring the door- 
bell. A long pause followed, 
and the silence brought back 
the sensation of desertedness. 
Then came a hurried step, a 
noise of unbolting and unlock- 
ing, and everyday reality faced 
him in the form of Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, the Scotch housekeeper 
with whom Althea used to hold 
so long a consultation every 
morning. Visibly glad she 
was to see him, for she was 
already tired of keeping house 
with a much reduced staff for 
one old lady. Even that one 
—Aunt Rose—had been away 
lately, and was only returning 
late this evening. Could Mr 
Percy stay and dine with Miss 
Twyman? No? then would 
he not have tea?—there was 
no train now till nearly seven. 
This he accepted, and was soon 
sitting comfortably in the fa- 
miliar drawing-room with the 
familiar brass tray before him 
on the familiar Indian trestles, 
and the still more familiar 
arms facing him upon teapot 
and urn: for Mrs Mackenzie 
had treated him exactly as she 
would have treated Sir William 
himself. 

The sense of strangeness con- 
tinued: but now the sense of 
possession was added to it, and 
seemed in some odd way to ex- 
plain it. He felt as if he had 
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come home after many years 
of absence, to find himself the 
sole survivor of all, the sole 
owner of everything. It was 
not an exhilarating illusion. 

Presently he went out and 
cressed the quadrangle to the 
walled garden, This, too, was 
the same and not the same. 
The October afternoon sun lay 
broad and serene upon it, 
hardly less glowing than that 
of the summer days he remem- 
bered: the hollyhocks were 
taller, and clustered about with 
many smaller shoots: every- 
where there was a last luxuri- 
ance of growth that gave an 
air of solitariness, and even of 
neglect. The tameness of the 
robin that followed him about, 
and the red admirals that 
floated from flower to flower 
close beside him, made more 
complete and more desolate the 
feeling of his own last sur- 
vivorship. 

He walked up and down the 
green alleys: he sat upon the 
old seat under the wall: he 
rose and began his pacing 
again. His thoughts were not 
definite, they were restless: 
but they were all of one colour, 
and it was asombre one. He 
found no pride in the imagin- 
ation of ownership, and little 
pleasure even in the perfeet 
beauty of the place. That was 
still visible, still undeniable: 
but the meaning was no longer 
there. He wondered why he 
was there himself, what he 
could have expeeted to find 
there—it was all so irrelevant, 
so clearly a backwater outside 
the main stream of his real 
life. His adventure was not 
here, or in any place of the 
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material earth: it was out 
there, away in the unbounded 
future, in a wide world of 
sunrise, which could have 
nothing to do with any mere 


possession. 
As he walked back to the 
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station he told himself that he 
had missed Althea: then that 
he had missed Edward : finally, 
that Sir William too wag 
necessary to his contentment, 
Without them Hampton was 
not. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


In the history of England 
there have been many years of 
doubtful war, many times of 
suspense and foreboding endur- 
ance. The winter through 
which Percy was now to pass 
was one of the most memorable 
of these, and his own anxiety for 
his friend was intensified by 
the ominous eloud which hung 
over the national honour. Since 
daybreak on September the 
tenth Gordon had been solitary 
and in extreme danger, the last 
white man in Khartoum. On 
the same day on which his last 
friends steamed away from him, 
the first of the hastily built 
boats for the relief expedition 
left England. The drowning 
man having ‘already bobbed 
down two or three times,” and 
having then been officially in- 
terrogated as to the exact 
moment when he “expected to 
be in difficulties,” his friends on 
the bank had at last decided to 
throw the lifebuoy. By the 
twenty-first of October the 
expedition was at Wady Halfa: 
by the tenth of November it 
had reached the Third Cataract. 
On the thirtieth of December 
Stewart’s column left the river 
at Korti for the march across 
the desert. Then came the 
- news of the fighting, the vic- 
tories of Abu Klea and Metem- 


meh, and Stewart’s death: 
then, late in January, the 
meeting with the steamers, and 
Wilson’s embarkation for Khar- 
toum, with five-and-thirty men. 
Even in the Cloud-city, even in 
the morning-glory of life, it was 
difficult in those last days to 
go about the ordinary games 
in the ordinary mood. Dread 
gnawed the heart under the 
jersey, and when the final news 
came, Percy, like many of his 
companions, heard it with no 
real surprise. The very moment 
was one of those that are deeply 
branded on the memory. He 
was crossing the end of the 
Broad and making for the 
Parks: at the corner of the 
street stood a boy with a bundle 
of evening papers. “Fall of 
Khartoum! Fall of Khar- 
toum !”—at the sound of three 
words from the shrill young 
voice, whatever light there was 
in the air of that February 
afternoon was suddenly dark- 
ened by despair. 

A week later came a letter 
from Althea. She gave an 
account of Edward which was 
intended to be hopeful, and 
only succeeded in being cour- 
ageous: then she went on at 
much greater length to speak 
of the news from the Soudan. 
“Tf you have time,” she wrote, 
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“JT wish very much that you 
would tell me how you feel 
about it—not how intensely, 
because I know that, but exactly 
what your point of view is, and 
what you think the nation 
ought to be feeling. We get 
English papers here, but they 
are not much use to a woman. 
I am less able than ever to 
understand men and their way 
of looking at things. It seems 
so strange to me—of course 
I am quite wrong, but it does 
seem strange—that this should 
be taken just as an external 
fact, a national disaster. I 
should have thought it was 
something much bigger than 
that—a catastrophe in the his- 
tory of mankind, an event that 
ought to be kept in remem- 
brance by a Good Friday of its 
own. Gordon, of course, was 
an Englishman, and a servant 
of the State, but I can’t think 
of him as that. He seems to 
belong to the other world, the 
real world, where Nelson and 
Philip Sidney and the Black 
Prince live and die. When 
they die I can’t think why the 
universe doesn’t stand still. 
Men don’t feel anything like 
that, evidently. They go on 
with their debates and business, 
or they dine out and go to the 
play. Can it possibly be true 
that the Prime Minister was 
at the theatre the same night 
the news came? That is the 
kind of thing I mean—super- 
latively masculine. I should 
as soon have expected him to 
dance at a funeral. Death is 
so personal a thing—I don’t 
understand why everyone 
doesn’t feel it so. Why isn’t 
everyone thinking, not about 
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governments and policies, but 
about the man himself who is 
dead, and what he died for, 
and what is happening to him, 
and will happen to all of us? 
We do, when one of our own 
circle dies, or is in danger of 
dying. Why is it different 
because the loss has come to all 
of us at once? I wish you 
would tell me what you feel 
when you think about death.” 

Percy knew Althea by this 
time well enough to be able to 
read the inarticulate as well as 
the outspoken thoughts in her 
letter. He knew that she had a 
point of view which was not the 
masculine one—how should it 
be?—but he also saw that there 
was @ special reason why her 
interest in this disaster should 
be of the personal rather than 
the national kind. It was not 
the loss of Khartoum but the 
death of her hero that was 
in her thoughts, and not that 
one death only but all death, 
all final partings from the body 
and its world, all sudden break- 
ings of those personal relations 
which make life as we know it. 
He divined easily enough that 
she had written of this public 
loss in order to give voice to 
her private anxieties, and he 
very nearly made the mistake 
of replying to her indirect 
question directly. But he re- 
flected in time, and answered 
her in the code which she had 
used herself. 

“No, you are quite right: 
such feelings can’t be put into 
adverbs. I can only tell you 
that for several days I found 
it physically difficult to eat. 
It has been partly anger, 
of course: the Government 
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wasted time hideously. As 
to Mr Gladstone, it is quite 
true he went to the play— 
not on the Thursday when 
the news was announced, but 
on the day he first heard it. 
That shows an extraordinary 
want of feeling, I think, and 
everyone here hates him for 
it, so you mustn’t call it 
‘masculine, My tutor, old 
Billy Buck, wants him hanged. 
I took him an essay two 
nights ago, and he talked of 
nothing else but Gordon, whom 
he admired enormously in his 
own way. ‘A fine feller, one 
of the finest instruments we 
had, criminally wasted.’ You 
see his philosophy is that the 
mind is a function of the brain 
and dies with it, like a candle- 
flame when the wax is done. 
He says we can only advance 
now by investigating the 
physieal basis of mind—I be- 
lieve he really regrets that 
he can’t investigate the phys- 
ical basis of Gordon’s mind. 
‘Realism’ he calls that, and 
you can imagine how madden- 
ing it seems to him when a 
flame like Gordon’s is allowed 
to go out before his time. I 
got no consolation there, so 
last night I went to see 
Robbins, who doesn’t eoach 
me now, but is always good 
for a talk. He is a Hegelian, 
the only one I know. (Hegel 
isn’t set for the Schools.) I 
asked him what the Hegelian 
theory of death is, and we dis- 
cussed Gordon, and I put your 
view and the other—the sub- 
jective and objective views. 
He said there is truth in both, 
* but neither view will do by 
itself. To the ordinary man, 
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the realist, like Billy Buck, 
death is an event in Time, 
the last event of a life. Bio- 
logically, it is a necessity— 
for the good of the race— 
and historically, it is just a 
fact. On the other hand, to 
the idealist nothing exists 
except for the mind, so that 
death is as shadowy as every- 
thing else. If you depended 
on an abstract theory like 
that, you might well feel 
when a friend did die that 
your universe had been brought 
to a standstill. Even if he 
was only a thing in your 
dream, his death would spoil 
the dream. Gordon’s death 
would spoil every one’s dream. 

“So neither the candle theory 
nor the dream theory can 
satisfy us. The ordinary idea 
of a future life is no good 
either—it is only a prolonga- 
tion or a repetition. When a 
man has died like Gordon or 
Nelson or Sidney, you don’t 
want to repeat or prolong him, 
you want to make him per- 
manent, including his death, 
because it was the most sig- 
nificant part of his life, and 
summed him up. As far as 
life in Time is concerned, he 
is complete: the finite view of 
him is done with. We must 
reach a point of view from 
which his completeness is eter- 
nal— timeless—like the per- 
fection of a work of art. It is 
the same, Robbins said, with « 
friend who dies an ordinary 
death. We don’t really desire 
that his life should be in- 
definitely prolonged into any 
future, here or elsewhere. We 
don’t really wish to meet him 
again as we knew him yester- 
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day, after an interval in which 
we ourselves may have greatly 
changed—or if we have not 
changed, he may have become 
in that other life quite a new 
person. What we do desire is 
to keep him always what he is 
to us, and to be always what 
we are to him. We want to 
realise the Everlasting Now, a 
timeless state which is not 
future but coexists with our 
life in Time. Do you remem- 
ber we once talked of that 
before? It is difficult to put 
it so that anyone else can see 
it: I may not have got it right 
myself, but it is to me as if we 
were mentally amphibious —a 
kind of mermen. We land on 
the shores of Time, and spend 
a great part of our lives wad- 
dling about there more or less 
uncomfortably, but we have 
also the power, whenever we 
choose, of diving off again into 
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the deep sea of the eternal. 
Down there we are no longer 
mere facts in Time, and our 
relation is not that of fact to 
fact: all union there is timeless 
and complete, spirit with spirit ; 
our existence has the perfection 
of a poem or a great romanee, 
Isn’t that why we enjoy things 
like the Odyssey or the Morte 
Darthur or the Lovers of Gud- 
run more than any pleasure in 
the world ?—because they are a 
deep dive back into the eternal 
beauty from which we came? 
Of course to those on shore this 
is a kind of madness. To State 
officials Gordon was no doubt 
the maddest of men and a fear- 
ful nuisance—he lived more 
than half his time in the deep 
sea. But the natural man 
knows better,—he may laugh 
at knights and pilgrims and 
poets, but in his heart he loves 
them more than politicians.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PATWARI AND THE PEACOCK, 


IT was late afternoon of a 
Bengal March, and rather 
warmer than it had been all 
day. When it is as warm as 
that, one is not sure whether 
it is cooler to sit quite still in 
a chair, or to get up and pant 
about for a little. I sat in a 
chair in front of a tent in the 
mango- grove which we had 
reached a few hours before in 
the sweat of our brows, travel- 
ling first by train and then by 
horse. The heat seemed to be 
massed and held by the trees. 
From their green shelter over- 
head invisible doves cooed, an 
oriole hung upside down on a 
branch above me, and now and 
again a partridge called from 
a piece of grass jungle not far 
off. That was like England. 
Not like England was the per- 
petual buzz of insect life. 

“So this is what a Govern- 
ment estate is like?” I said to 
the Collector, as he came out 
from his office tent. He had 
brought me there on one of 
his inspection rounds, having 
promised that if business could 
be got through in time, we 
should go together into a pea- 
cock jungle that lay to the 
south, and hunt peacocks from 
the back of an_ elephant. 
When he had spoken of the 
place as a Government estate, 
I had vaguely expected a park- 
like property with a manor- 
house to it and a ring fence, 
Instead, there stretched, out- 
side the mango- grove, the 


* usual endless plain, part culti- 


vated, part wild—all brown in 


the sunset except for that 
dark and mysterious patch in 
the distance which was the 
peacock jungle. 

The Collector nodded. 

“Tt seems very jolly,” I 
added, in case he should think 
I was not appreciating this par- 
ticular portion of his kingdom, 
“Especially the partridges.” 

“It may seem jolly,” said 
the Collector with a frown, 
“but it’s in a considerable 
mess. I am sorry about those 
peafowl, but I daresay we 
shan’t have time to go after 
them. It is quite clear the 
Patwari is a villain.” 

“Perhaps he is really ill,” 
I said. 

“Perhaps,” said the Col- 
lector, not impressed. “I wish 
I knew what he has been up 
to for the last year or so.” 

I ought to explain —since 
the Patwari is, so to speak, 
the cause of this paper—that 
a Patwari is something be- 
tween a bailiff and an estate 
agent, and this particular Pat- 
wari was bailiff of this par- 
ticular estate. The Bengal 
Government has upon its hands 
quite a number of similar pro- 
perties. It does not exactly 
need them or hanker after 
them, but when their previous 
owners die without an heir, or 
decamp without paying rates 
and taxes, then if nobody else 
will buy the places—and up- 
country in Bengal there seems 
no desperate desire to be- 
come an owner of property— 
the Government has to take 
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over charge of these estates 


willy-nilly. And “proputty 
sticks.” The Government 
officials at headquarters con- 
sole themselves with the 
thought that after all it is 
an excellent thing that coun- 
try officers, such as Collectors 
and so forth, should come into 
direct contact with the land 
and the peasants; and of 
course they are quite right. 
It is a most exeellent thing. 
The only trouble is that when 
a man already has his hands 
full of other work, the super- 
vision of a large number of 
separate estates varying in 
size, and cut off from one 
another perhaps by thirty or 
forty miles of jungle roads, 
tends to become more of a 
labour than a joy. The Col- 
lector had not grumbled to me 
about his forty estates. He 
had forty. But I had gathered 
that the impossibility of giving 
them a real and proper super- 
vision irked him considerably. 
Here, for example, was one of 
the biggest of his estates, and 
he was seeing it for the first 
time. His immediate prede- 
cessor, whose term of office in 
that district had been a brief 
one, had not visited it at all, 
while the Collector before him 
had got there just previous to 
his promotion to some other 
place, and had only had time 
to leave some hasty notes, say- 
ing that the rents received 
seemed inadequate, and it 
might be as well to look after 
the Patwari. What sort of 
looking after was required he 
left to future discoverers to 
decide. 

We were about to become 
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those discoverers, and with a 
view to discovering as much 
as possible during the two 
days the Collector had at his 
disposal, the date of our visit 
had not been announced before- 
hand. We had simply ridden 
up to the Patwari’s house, 
before we came on to the 
mango-grove, and the Collec- 
tor had sent in word he would 
like to see the Patwari at 
once. Not thus is a Bengali 
citizen caught napping. A 
few minutes later a message 
had been sent out to his Honour 
—a simple pathetic message— 
by the mouth of the Patwari’s 
servant, to say that by a 
singular fatality the Patwari 
had that very morning been 
seized with bad fever, and 
would be compelled to keep 
his bed for at least two days. 
Even now, alas! he lay on the 
couch of suffering. Instead of 
expressing his regrets for the 
trials of a fellow-labourer in 
the work of the district, his 
Honour had returned a simple 
but I thought hard - hearted 
message to the effect that as 
he only proposed staying in 
the neighbourhood two days, 
and must in the course of that 
time thoroughly inspect the 
whole of the estate, it would 
be necessary for the Patwari 
in the public interests, at the 
risk of increasing his fever, to 
appear in the mango - grove 
in one hour from that time, 
bringing with him all the 
estate books. 

In one hour the Patwari 
had appeared, a benevolent- 
faced old man, looking a little 
injured perhaps, but cheery and 
anxious to help his Honour 
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to his utmost to grasp the 
details of a stewardship which 
I felt sure, from his honest 
and open manner, would prove 
to have been one of sterling 
merit. Unfortunately he had 
forgotten to bring the estate 
books. .They were made up— 
oh yes, made up to this very 
week, —every trifling figure 
was entered in them, he assured 
the Collector, but in the haste 
of coming to pay his respects 
he had forgotten to bring them. 
It was his haste and his 
fevered head, one was led to 
suppose. The callous Collec- 
tor, ignoring his frail state of 
health, had proceeded to cross- 
examine him about all sorts 
of estate matters which even a 
strong and salubrious Patwari 
might have found it difficult 
to explain outright. Result— 
muddled and increasingly con- 
tradictory replies from a hurt 
but very patient Patwari: 
cold wrath from a suspicious 
and baffled Collector. Patwari 
presently dismissed with two 
injunctions—(1) That immedi- 
ately on his return to the 
village he send round the 
forgotten estate books: (2) 
That at an early hour next 
morning he again present him- 
self at camp, so that he may 
personally conduct the Collec- 
tor round estate and make 
clear many points at present 
highly mysterious—no amount 
of fever to prevent Patwari 
from thus presenting himself. 

The books had been sent 
round—not, it is true, immedi- 
ately, but a few hours later, 
and with them had come a 
message saying that an uncle 
on his mother’s side was dying 


in a village two miles away— 
would his Honour therefore ex- 
cuse the Patwari’s attendance 
next morning, as he desired, 
instead, to go over and soothe 
the deathbed of the said uncle? 
And now the Collector, whose 
reply to this appeal had been 
a@ curt negative, had come 
forth from going through the 
books, and was telling me that 
not only were they in a great 
muddle, but that the whole of 
the accounts for the last half- 
year had, he was convinced, 
been written in during the last 
half-hour, the ink being scarcely 
dry. Of course it was because 
they had not been written up 
that the Patwari had forgotten 
to bring them. 

“It merely shows that he’s 
cunning as well as rascally,” 
said the Collector, having ex- 
plained this much. 

“What exactly do you sus- 
pect him of having done?” I 
asked, 

“T can’t quite make out yet 
what he’s done,” said the 
Collector. “The amount of 
money received from tenants 
seems to bear no relation to the 
amount of land rented, and any 
way the books are quite hazy 
as to what amount of land is 
rented. The best part of the 
estate, so far as I can make 
out, isn’t rented at all—which 
seems odd.” 

“How are you going to un- 
ravel things?” I asked. 

“Ride personally over the 
whole of the place to-morrow,” 
said the Collector, “and at the 
same time get the Sub-deputy- 
Collector to go round with the 
Kanungo and write down 
who exactly the tenants are 
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and what land they rent. I 
really am afraid that by the 
time we have got that all done 
there'll be none left for going 
after those peafowl.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “I 
am seeing Bengal anyway,— 
the shameful rapidity with 
which you entertain suspicions 
of deserving native officials— 
the harshness of your methods 
in trying to extract money for 
an alien Government. All this 
is of interest, and what I came 
to see,” 

The oppressor grinned in a 
careworn manner and returned 
to pore over the estate books. 
I was thankful that in that 
great heat I had nothing to do 
but lie in a chair and listen to 
the partridges calling. 

It was rather an interesting 
cavalcade that started to ride 
over the Government estate 
the next morning. Not count- 
ing the two of us, it consisted 
of the following. The Patwari, 
turbaned and slippered, in flow- 
ing robes, upon a very diminu- 
tive pony with leaning legs. 
The Patwari’s tall and tur- 
baned servant on foot. No 
increase of fever, by the way, 
seemed at this crisis to ravage 
the Patwari’s ingenuous and 
dignified countenance, but, on 
the other hand, a different and 
strange affliction had seized 
him. He had become deaf— 
remarkably deaf. The Collec- 
tor, who had addressed him 
some questions before we 
started, had been unable to 
make himself audible at all to 
the Patwari; yet so humbly 
anxious was the old gentleman 
to hear what his Honour was 
saying that even the Collector 
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had been staggered, and came 
to me to ask if I had any 
recollection of the Patwari’s 
having seemed deaf overnight. 
Honestly, I could not say that 
Thad. It did not much matter 
what our recollections might 
have been. Beyond all doubt 
the Patwari was exceedingly 
deaf now, and even loud shouts, 
which on a blazing hot day 
are exhausting to produce and 
trying to the temper of the 
producer, failed to have any 
effect upon him. He under- 
stood, of course, that he was 
being spoken to, and spoke in 
his turn quickly and at length, 
giving copious information 
about the estate. But it was 
not the information the Collec- 
tor desired, nor did his answers 
in any way correspond to the 
questions asked him. The 
Collector having roared him- 
self into a hoarse fume, gave 
up at last; after which I saw 
the Patwari frequently take 
sideways glances of anxiety at 
his Honour’s not too reassuring 
face. 

Next to be enumerated in 
the cavalcade were our two 
chuprassies, mounted upon the 
borrowed elephant we had 
brought with us in case time 
allowed of our entering the 
peacock jungle. There is no 
need to describe them at length. 
One was valiant and the other 
was discreet, and for shikari 
purposes they balanced one 
another very nicely. Thus, if 
the small valiant one plunged 
into a crocodile-infested bog 
after a wounded duck, the 
other was pretty sure to be on 
the bank pointing out to him 
the dangers he incurred and 
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the advisability of coming to 
shore at once. Besides these, 
there was the mahout and a 
heterogeneous collection of vil- 
lagers, who, as usually happens 
in Bengal, had floated in from 
nowhere in particular and 
meant to see the day’s fun. 
Lastly, there was the Sub- 
deputy - Collector and _ the 
Kanungo. The Sub-deputy- 
Collector was a Bengali—a 
vast young man with the 
limbs and lurch of Dr Johnson. 
He wore a new solar topi, a 
white duck jacket, and white 
duck riding - breeches, but, 
owing either to an inability 
to ride or the inability of any 
horse to carry him, went on 
foot and was already perspiring 
heavily. This human weakness 
in no way detracted from the 
gravity and severity of his face, 
which suggested—or did so 
when he remembered to keep 
his mouth shut—that every- 
thing that lay before us that 
day depended for its success 
upon his judgment, which, come 
what might, should not fail us. 
He entirely disdained to glance 
at the Kanungo (a common- 
place, shrewd - faced, little 
Mohametan, who rode a pony) 
—though they were to be 
colleagues for the day at any 
rate, and were despatched at 
the end of the first mile or so 
to go and take the names and 
measurements which the Col- 
lector required. I can still see 
the Sub-deputy-Collector puff- 
ing his chest and tightening 
his lips as the Collector said to 
him— 

“Now, remember, all I want 
you to dois to note down the 
names of the tenants and the 


extent of their land as the 
Kanungo measures it. Don’t 
go and put down a lot of 
things about nothing in par- 
ticular that happen to strike 
your fancy.” 

“ Certainly not, your Honour, 
certainly not. I understand 
precisely. Just a few notes set 
out clearly. It shall be as your 
Honour desires,” said the im- 
mense young man, striding off 
and swelling with the pride of 
his mission, with the Kanungo 
riding coolly in his wake. 

“He’s very keen,” said the 
Collector, as we turned in the 
saddle to watch them going, 
“but he will make the most 
enormous reports about nothing 
at all. It’s the Bengali flam- 
boyaney. MKestraint in any 
form is the last thing a Bengali 
learns. And of course he 
quarrels all the time with the 
Kanungo, because the Kan- 
ungo is a Behari and a 
Mohametan. I wonder whose 
tent that is?” 

This last was in reference 
to a large and comfortable 
marquee which had been pitched 
a little to the right of the sandy 
road along which we were now 
riding. In this remote country 
it was strange to see a tent at 
all, and the Collector rode up 
to the Patwari to try and learn 
from him who could be camp- 
ing there. He came back to 
inform me that the Patwari 
was still deaf, but that the 
Patwari’s servant said that it 
was the camp of Kari Babu. 

“Who’s Kari Babu?” I 
inquired, 

“ He’s a local zemindar,” said 
the Collector. “Known as & 
very bad lot. He oppresses his 
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tenants more than most of 
them. My idea is that he’s 
probably in collusion with the 
Patwari to try and cheat us in 
some way. It seems that he’s 
only just arrived, nominally to 
do some shooting. The fact 
probably is that he heard that 
we were coming, just as the 
Patwari did, and hurried along 
too in order to watch and see if 
I found out anything.” 

The plot was thickening, 
though in what direction I had 
not the faintest idea, nor would 
the Collector reveal his thoughts 
further. For some little time 
we rode on silently. The sun 
was blazing hot with that heat 
that spears you in the spine, 
and there was no protection 
from it, since the country we 
were passing through was open, 
except for grass jungles now 
and then that grew up higher 
than an elephant. 

Altogether I was beginning 
to think that the delights of a 
Government estate were lessen- 
ing and the monotony of the 
plains increasing, when we came 
upon one of those sights which, 
by their great beauty, make one 
forget heat and toil, and quite 
make one wonder how it was 
one could have thought the 
plains dull or unbeautiful. We 
came upon it through some of 
that very high grass that I 
have mentioned—by a zigzag 
track trodden first of all per- 
haps by pigs or leopards, but 
used now by the scarcely more 
exacting Bengal peasant. It 
was a great pool with waters 
like polished ebony. They were 
80 smooth and bright that not 
only were all the tall reeds mir- 
rored in them, but one could 
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see flickering there even so 
small a thing as the shadow 
of a pied kingfisher. The bird 
itself hung in the air quivering 
with that sharp, quick motion 
that a butterfly uses when it is 
caught in some invisible web. 
Only the kingfisher was not 
caught, but aiming to catch 
some fish that swam beside its 
shadow. The waters were so 
black that though it seemed as 
if one must be able to look to 
their very bottom, one could in 
fact see no deeper than into a 
mirror. On the marge of the 
pool there lay some tortoise- 
shells—big, empty shells. Some 
predatory beast or man had 
ripped the life out of them and 
left them lying there for time 
or the creatures that came down 
to drink to tread back into the 
mud out of which they came, 
Between the reeds the tiniest 
birds fluttered up and down, 
but silently. There was no 
noise at all by this pool, and 
perhaps that is why it had 
been given the name which one 
of the villagers with us told us 
it was called by— Dead War- 
riors’ Tarn. There was one 
watcher by it as we came up— 
a great lemon-coloured croco- 
dile. Probably he had found 
his way there in flood - time 
from some far stream, and been 
left with the recession of the 
waters. He must have heard 
us approach, for in an instant 
he plopped from the edge of 
the reeds where he was sitting 
into the pool, leaving a black, 
sparkling wake. Then we saw 
the thing that, for me at any 
rate, marked out this pool 
from many other not dissimilar 
ones that I had seen before in 
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rides through the jungle. It 
was a mass of purple coot that 
floated together on the top of 
that shining sombre water, on 
the far side of the pool, hard by 
some water-lilies. 

I had noted in Bengal two 
effects of massed colour which 
could not, I thought, be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 
The first was that not uncom- 
mon one produced by a flock of 
green parrots suddenly, on some 
alarm, leaving the shelter of 
trees together. As they burst 
into the open it is as though 
some rock of emerald had 
exploded and blown into a 
thousand dazzling, screaming 
fragments. The second was a 
flight of silver plover wheeling 
into the sun, till even that 
Indian sun at midday seemed 
—in the shadow of their wings 
—to grow pale and delicate as 
the moon,—as that moon one 
may see off the Cornish coast 
shining on pilchards as they 
are hauled up to the surface in 
the bigseine. Both these sights 
I had seen, and thought well- 
nigh unsurpassable. But as I 
looked out across Dead War- 
riors’ Tarn, it seemed to me 
that these purple coots floating 
on that black shining water, 
near the water-lilies, were still 
more beautiful. I do not know 
how anyone could have mis- 
called these lustrous birds 
purple. As well call our Eng- 
lish kingfisher purple. Opal is 
nearer the colour ; and opals all 
crowded together in that dark 
cave in the mountain, when the 
magic lamp lit them up for 
Aladdin, were what they looked 
' like. And then—as something 
made them aware of us—they 
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became winged opals, and 
whirred above the reeds, and 
in a moment were lost in the 
jungle beyond. For that mo- 
ment, as one’s eyes followed 
the amazing iridescence, the 
name — Dead Warriors’ Tarn 
—seemed not quite suited to 
the pool. Jewels have been 
found that were buried with 
dead warriors, but never living 
jewels. I tried to find out 
through the Collector it there 
was any legend connected with 
the pool, but the villagers’ store 
of information had given out, 
It was called Dead Warriors’ 
Tarn — that was all he knew; 
nor do I suppose that the 
average English agricultural 
labourer who could tell one, 
say, that a given field was 
called The Outpost or Poison 
Mead, would be able to go 
much further in clearing up 
origins. The name and the 
pool might alike be old or new. 
Mostly we think of things in 
India as very old, but the 
illusion of age is also very 
easily created there. A river 
that seems to have flowed in 
its channel for a thousand years 
is known to have arrived per- 
haps yesterday; and where a 
desert of sand is seen to-day, 
yesterday and it may be for 
a thousand years before a river 
ran through ploughed land. 
We rode on from here along 
more plain land, only stopping 
at one or two little villages 
where the Collector thought he 
might have a chance of gather- 
ing information from the peas- 
ants. He questioned many of 
them, but though there was 
nothing to suggest that they 
were giving preconcerted an- 
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swers, I judged from his face 
that he was not finding out 
what he wanted. Altogether, 
we were, I think, a little cast 
down by the time we halted 
for lunch outside another vil- 
lage which seemed to bound 
the estate on the west. Here, 
however, we were cheered a 
little by a communication which 
reached us from the Sub- 
deputy -Collector. It was 
brought by a small towsel- 
headed boy,—nine pages of 
foolscap paper closbly written 
in pencil, with marginal and 
foot notes added at random, 
and the Collector, after a glance 
at it, handed it to me. 

“ You heard me tell him that 
I wanted nothing but the names 
of tenants and the extent of 
their land,” he said with a groan. 
“Look at that and realise the 
aid we receive from Bengali 
assistants !” 

It certainly was a curious 
document, and I wish now that 
I had kept possession of it, for 
the best bits I cannot remem- 
ber. It took a diary form, and 
was to this effect— 


“9.3 A.M. Have got to this, the first 
village. The Kanungo is not yet 
arrived. This seems strange, since 
he has pony, and I not. 

“9.10 a.m. Very hot in this village. 
Still the Kanungo not arrived. I 
have set myself on ground and sum- 
moned villagers to come about me 
and tell me what size of village, what 
number of people, diseases, deaths, 
&e. I look in vain for Kanungo. 

“9.19 am. At last I espy pony in 
distance, and presently Kanungo 
arrive, very leisured. I say to him 
T am here from 9.3 o’clock a.m. What 
would his Honour say if he knew 
that you have thus delayed yourself ? 
Insolent reply of Kanungo, by 
which, however, I disdain to be 
drawn in quarrel. Calmly I say to 
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him to use chains at once as directed 
by his master the Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate. 

10.4 a.m. I further question the 
villagers, and learn that a cow has 
been taken not long since into the 
jungle. Chota bagh is suspected by 
leading inhabitants. I think they 
are poor a and not much tillage 
done. ames as follows of those 
with whom I have spoken, but many 
absent in fields, others sick, &c. 

“10.13 am. What is Kanungo 
doing? This subordinate official not 
visible from where I stand cross- 
examining older inhabitants on ques- 
tion relating to sanitary precautions, 
water-supplies, depth of well, social 
relations with surrounding villages, 
query intermarriage, and other 
matters affecting rural amenities. I 
think it likely that he sits in shade 
of peepul trees, while others perform 
assiduous duties. Is this the way, I 
ask, to secure flattering commenda- 
tions of his Honour the District 
Magistrate, only reserved for those 
showing keenness and perseverance 
throughout all transactions com- 
mitted and guaranteed to their 
charge? Perhaps Kanungo will 
regret later contemptuous rejection 
of advices offered in friendly spirit. 

10.43 a.m. Doves not uncommon 
in trees and nests of wild bee ob- 
served sporadically. Doubtless honey 
singularly fortuitous and acceptable 
diet in the event of failure as per 
annum of winter crop. I consider 
much of land suitable for buffalo, 
goat, &e. 

“10.59 a.m. Information this mo- 
ment received from inadequately 
clothed urchin (see Government regu- 
lations re native dress) that Kan- 
ungo has already moved on to next 
village. Query work here properly 
done by said official ?” 


As I have mentioned, there 
were nine foolscap pages of 
this, all annotated in the full- 
est manner. Thus, “Others 
sick” would have a footnote, 
giving several names of diseases 
as suspected by, or symptoms 
as related to, the indefatigable 
Sub-deputy-Collector, Against 
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“Sanitary precautions” the 
single word “None” was to 
be in the margin. “Depth 
of well” had been stated in 
several different ways —e.g., 
according to the belief of 
the villagers, according to the 
guess of the Sub-deputy-Col- 
lector after dropping stone in, 
according to actual measure- 
ments made with rope, which 
did not, however, reach to the 
bottom. His Honour was at 
liberty to take his choice 
from this mass of evidence 
or not bother about it, as he 
pleased. 

“It is very interesting,” I 
said, handing the manuscript 
back. “Do you often get 
reports like that?” 

“Fairly often,” said the 
Collector. “At present the 
Sub-deputy-Collector is slowly 
learning to be methodical— 
only, his buoyancy gets the 
better of him. Of course, much 
of it is quite ingenious. Many 
of the officials wouldn’t have 
noticed the wild bees or the 
suitability of the land for 
buffaloes; nor would it have 
occurred to them, in their 
wildest dreams, to have gone 
into the question of inter- 
marriage. Still, when one has 
to read reams of that——” 

“Quite so,” I said. “Does 
the Kanungo send in a re- 
port too?” 

“Oh, he’ll probably just put 
down the figures I asked for, 
and not bother about any- 
thing else.” 

“Not even the Sub-deputy- 
Collector’s reproaches? ” 

‘‘Not he,” said the Collector. 
._ A few minutes later we were 
in the saddle again. We had, 
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before resting for lunch, tra- 
versed a good half of the 
Government estate without 
coming upon what appeared— 
according to the estate books 
—to be the best land, from 
an agricultural point of view, 
upon the property; and it was 
on finding this land that the 
Collector was now bent. The 
Patwari, re-summoned to his 
presence, appeared to be de- 
prived not only of the use of 
his hearing but also of the 
use of his understanding. The 
Collector would point on an 
old map of the estate he had 
with him to the land he de- 
sired to inspect, and then by 
gesticulations desire the Pat- 
wari to lead us to it. The 
Patwari would either smile 
amiably and shake his head, 
or he would wave his hand in 
some clearly impossible direc- 
tion. In the end the Collector 
decided that he would have to 
find the place he wanted for 
himself, the Patwari accom- 
panying but not guiding. I 
secretly applauded this resolu- 
tion, because the land the Col- 
lector wanted to find seemed 
to lie pretty close to the pea- 
cock jungle, and I thought 
there might be a chance of 
entering it after all. I really 
think, upon looking back, that 
the Patwari, seeing the Col- 
lector’s decision, might have 
had the decency to know that 
he was done for, and there- 
fore it was not worth while 
to delay us further. (He must 
have felt that he was a lost 
soul.) But not he. For the 
rest of that afternoon he de- 
layed things as much as he 
could. First of all, it ap- 
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peared that during lunch-time 
his pony had been sent off 
home —for reasons not ex- 
plained. We were left to infer 
—from the mere fact—that it 
would not be decent to ex- 
pect the Patwari on foot to 
accompany us further. The 
Collector failed to make that 
decent inference, and invited 
the Patwari not only to step 
out on foot but to step out 
smartly. With the sigh of a 
martyr the Patwari started, 
but at what a pace! Certainly 
it was hot, but mutes at 
funerals go quicker than the 
Patwari went. He went so 
slowly and tailed off so much, 
that twice, at least, the caval- 
cade had to stop altogether 
and wait for him lest he 
should turn off into some piece 
of jungle and disappear. After 
the third stop the Collector 
gave him the post of honour 
in the van, where—such was 
his tottering gait, such his 
need to stop at every unin- 
viting pool to lave his head 
and drink —he moved me 
to compassion. I am afraid 
my compassion was not what 
he wanted. It was the Col- 
lector’s that he was playing 
for in vain. For the truth 
is, that when in the end we 
came to that good land we 
were in search of, we found 
that— contrary to the state- 
ments in the Patwari’s books 
as filled in by himself—it sup- 
ported quite a large number 
of tenants. And they, alas 
for the Patwari! were traitors, 
and explained matters fully to 
the Collector. It seemed that 
this land, which Government 
supposed itself to be letting 
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at something like half a rupee 
per biga, was actually being 
let to them at three rupees; 
and this rent they were pay- 
ing, not to Government at all, 
but to Kari Babu. That des- 
perate old villain, the Patwari, 
was in the meanwhile drawing 
a double salary,—one for look- 
ing after the estate for Gov- 
ernment, the other for allowing 
the zemindar to let to these 
peasants—as though it were 
his own property, and at six 
times the proper price — the 
best land on the Government 
estate. I believe that later 
the Patwari brought up the 
plea that this ingenious ar- 
rangement was of recent date, 
and had not brought in much 
to him; but on the other 
hand the Collector found out 
that, before the zemindar had 
come in as patron, the Pat- 
wari had rented this rich land 
to his own brother for graz- 
ing purposes at a nominal 
cost, on condition that the 
brother kept the Patwari’s buf- 
faloes upon it. 

The main facts were cleared 
up in a very few minutes, after 
which the Collector summoned 
the tenants about him in a 
circle, and, with the Patwari 
at his right hand, explained 
shortly and hotly the rights of 
the case, and the incredible 
wrongs wrought by the Pat- 
wari and the Babu. Even 
during this painful harangue, 
while his Izzet—or reputation 
—in that region was being 
made of no account, the Pat- 
wari, with a fortitude worthy 
of a better man, retained his 
semblance of deafness, and bent 
forward with a humbly ap- 
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proving smile, as though the 
Collector were speaking his 
own thoughts, only with a 
greater eloquence. But some- 
thing — probably the thought 
that if the Collector became 
too violent he would really 
impress these peasants with 
the belief that they need no 
longer, after his Honour’s de- 
parture, go on paying himself 
or the Babu the Government 
rent, as they had done before— 
did at one point shake him. 
Just for a moment he lost his 
deafness and burst into respect- 
ful protest against the Col- 
lector’s last sentence. I fancy 
the epithets used by the Col- 
lector to describe his conduct 
were considered needlessly un- 
kind. It was the Collector’s 
chance, and he took it. The 
words spoken by the Patwari 
did not reach his ears, and in 
the peroration with which he 
wound up his account of the 
Patwari’s stewardship no word 
that could be construed into 
appreciation, or even tender- 
heartedness, was heard. I 
think the Patwari would glad- 
ly have sold what remained 
of his Izzet for an anna. I 
think, too, he would willingly 
have had his pony there to 
bear him home from a scene 
which had undeniably shaken 
him. 

Justice was done, and there 
was still half an hour before 
dusk would fall. And the pea- 
cock jungle was very close. I 
pointed this out to the Col- 
lector, and since there was no 
chance of catching the Babu 
that day and explaining to him 
also that ingenuity does not 
excuse crime, we decided to 
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have a try for the peafowl. A 
very few minutes later we were 
swaying along, guns in hand, 
on the pad of our elephant. [ 
remember that we crossed into 
the jungle by a slimy river, 
which reminded me of nothing 
so much as the Regent’s Park 
Canal where it runs oozily, hard 
by the Zoo—a river, moreover, 
which very nearly avenged the 
Patwari by swallowing us up. 
The mahout could not find a 
ford, and urged the elephant 
down into a grey odorous water 
that instantly began to close 
over him. We could hear the 
mud gulp under his feet, and 
had to draw our legs up out 
of the filthy stuff that lapped 
about his shoulders. For a 
second or two he could not 
make up his mind whether to 
sink or stir; then the great 
muscles in his forelegs swelled 
out at the water, and somehow 
or other he heaved us through 
the slime. A short plunge up 
the opposite bank and we had 
entered the jungle. It was 
very still, but unlike the mango- 
grove in this, that in spite of 
the great heat of the day it 
was already cool in the sun- 
set, perhaps because it was s0 
heavily wooded. Ordinarily, I 
believe, peafowl ought to be 
looked for in a grass jungle, 
which also gives the best chance 
of shooting them. They are 
intensely wary birds — poor 
starters if you are anywhere 
near them when they begin to 
start, but sufficiently aware of 
this failing of theirs to start as 
a rule in very good time. It 
looked as if the wooded jungle 
we were in were far from being 
an ideal place for pursuing 
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these birds, but, sport or not, 
it was worth seeing for its own 
sake. There was a wonderful 
cathedral light through it. We 
saw & green pigeon —sitting 
solitary in a great red-blossom- 
ing cotton-tree—which had all 
the colours of a bird in a 
stained-glass window. A little 
later, again, there stood out 
ahead of us another big tree 
whose boughs were yet bare 
from the winter, but packed 
with egrets so that it seemed 
to have burst into white blos- 
som in the dim light. As we 
went on, the jungle opened out 
into glades that held tangles of 
dog-rose and wild plum, and 
grassy hollows, and little shal- 
low meres where water - birds 
were beginning to sleep. 

And the Collector began to 
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say that it was no good going 
further. Already it was far 
too late for the peafowl. We 
shouldn’t be able to see them 
soon if we heard any, and we 
hadn’t heard any yet; after 
which, silently condemning the 
Patwari, we turned the ele- 
phant. As we turned, there 
came from the copse we had 
been about to enter a mocking 
and hideous sound —just the 
sort of sound the Patwari, if 
he had lived in that jungle, a 
wizard and diviner of thoughts, 
would have given vent to at 
just that moment. An im- 
mense sustained bray, followed 
by a flapping noise that grew 
fainter and fainter as the flap- 
per receded into the jungle. It 
was the peacock ! 
R. E, VERNEDE. 
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A WORD FOR THE TURKS. 


I HAVE had the opportunity 
since the Revolution of talking 
with many friends whom I have 
made at different times in 
Palestine, in the Yemen and 
Mesopotamia, in Asia Minor 
and Macedonia and the Islands, 
and I am convinced that the 
Young Turks of Europe were 
filled with a real enthusiasm 
two years ago for their work 
of reform. 

There seems every probability 
of the new régime bearing 
good fruit in Mesopotamia. In 
the days of despotism that 
country was distinguished by 
perhaps the most _ efficient 
organisation in Turkey, the 
Daira-es-Saniyah. This in- 
stitution derived its authority 
from Yildiz rather than from 
the Porte,—that is, from the 
Sultan, and not from the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. It combined 
admirable moral principles with 
a@ very intelligent system of 
land-grabbing, and the officials 
who directed its working were 
some of the cleverest and most 
educated men in the Ottoman 
Empire. Besides other advan- 
tages, it had absolute jurisdic- 
tion over its own lands, 
immunity from taxation, and 
exemption from the ordinary 
law. Not unnaturally, it paid 
extremely well, and when it 
had possessed itself of the land, 
it treated the people with con- 
sideration. It was often by 
the following very simple 
method that it acquired its 
great possessions. Cultivation 
in Mesopotamia depends upon 


the water-supply, which the 
soil receives from the river. It 
was customary for the culti- 
vators to combine to keep the 
canals open which fed their 
lands. In one way or another, 
by fair means or by foul, the 
Sultan’s company acquired the 
greater portion of the land 
adjacent to the river. It then 
allowed the canals to silt up 
and become choked. This 
naturally produced a water 
famine from which all the 
other owners suffered, for with- 
out irrigation the land reverts 
at once todesert. The position 
of the Daira-es-Saniyah was 
too strong for the Arabs. 
Opposition collapsed, and much 
land was sold to it for a song. 
When, however, these trans- 
actions had taken place, it set 
to work to improve the condi- 
tions of its domains and of the 
people. Under the guidance 
of Sir William Wilcocks it 
seems certain that the Turks 
will be able to restore the pro- 
verbial fertility of Mesopotamia, 
and convert an organisation 
which was previously a defiant 
monopoly into an institution 
of the greatest value to the 
Empire. 

Many policies have been 
tried in the Yemen: it has 
been courted and conquered, 
won by blows and wooed with 
smiles. Sometimes the two 
processes have been carried on 
together, as when Achmet 
Feizy was Commander-in-Chief. 
Then, in spite of the fact that 
under the Iman Mahemmed 
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Yahya the Arabs had captured 


Sanaa, and that out of a 
garrison numbering eleven 
thousand, nine thousand had 
perished of starvation, Achmet 
Feizy treated the enemy with 
great leniency, and recaptured 
the Province. 

Until 1908 the government 
of Arabia Felix had always 
been a rule of “Somehow,” 
and the best that can be said 
of it is that the Jews preferred 
Turkish to Arab domination. 

A fact came to my know- 
ledge which convinced me that 
the Government are genuine in 
their desire for reform in those 
regions. A Coptic friend of 
mine was discussing the present 
situation with one of the Arab 
Deputies from the Yemen, who 
did not know he was aChristian, 
and so claimed his sympathy as 
a fellow Moslem. The Deputy 
complained with great bitter- 
ness of the attitude of the 
Young Turks towards his 
country. “For,” he said, “they 
would put us on an equality 
with the Jews—we, who are the 
lords of the land.” If this 
difficulty can be overcome (and 
it must be remembered that an 
Arab is something more than a 
Jew upon horseback, in his tur- 
bulence and vindictive pride), 
and, if the nomad can be in- 
duced to become a cultivator of 
the soil, then, in time, the 
Yemen may develop its incom- 
parable resources. Its pacifica- 
tion is of the greatest import- 
ance, as, although there is no 
unity amongst the Arabs, 
unrest is communicated in 
waves from one Province to 
another, so that the loss of 
Arabia Felix would mean 
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trouble of the most serious 
character in the Hedjaz and 
at Mecca, It has been truly 
said that in the East the 
guardian is closely associated 
with the sanctity of the Shrine, 
and the loss of Mecca would 
be as great a calamity to the 
Turk as the surrender of 
Constantinople. 

There have been rumours in 
recent years of a great Arab 
confederacy, but I confess that 
I have never seen any signs of 
it. On the contrary, my ex- 
perience has been that the 
Syrian Moslem despises his 
brother of the Yemen; for the 
Syrian prides himself, not with- 
out reason, upon the “ Medini- 
yet” (civilisation) of his own 
land, and looks down upon his 
uncouth kinsman with con- 
tempt. 

It was hard to say where the 
taxes fell with the greatest 
cruelty in the old days. It is 
certain that they pressed upon 
the beautiful land of Syria 
with very great harshness. 
Olive-yards were cut down in 
bad seasons to escape the heavy 
taxes that were placed upon 
the trees, and a great number 
of natives emigrated to the 
United States. For other 
reasons, there had also been an 
extensive emigration from Mon- 
tenegro, and in the next few 
years it will be interesting to 
watch the clash of new ideas 
with ancient traditions, and 
the workings of the American 
training of those who return to 
a patriarchal and old-world 
system. 

Though the spirit of the 
Crusades survives in Syria, yet 
it is not universal, and it can 
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be exaggerated. A friend of 
mine, a distinguished Christian 
deputy, Obeidullah Effendi, who 
is famous for his Arabic trans- 
lation of Homer, represents 
Beyrout, chiefly by virtue of 
Moslem votes. 

In Asia Minor the problem 
lies less in granting reforms, 
but rather in the difficulty of 
inducing the people to accept 
any_kind of innovation. For 
there itis Young Turkey against 
Old Turkey; salaries against 
baksheesh ; 1911 against 1600 
A.D. If the great experiment 
is to succeed, it must be by 
virtue of conciliation; for 
Young Turkey cannot hold her 
place amongst the nations on 
the corpse of Old Turkey, since 
her main strength resides in 
the fighting blood of the war- 
riors of Anatolia. 

It was my good fortune to be 
present at the opening of the 
Turkish Parliament after the 
Constitution had been granted, 
and as I looked at that great 
spectacle, I thought that the 
representatives of Anatolia 
would have found more favour 
in the eyes of soldiers than 
amongst politicians, At that 
astonishing wedding of the 
ballot-box and the sword it 
was Asia that held its breath 
while Europe did the talking. 

In the East one is accus- 
tomed to the oddest combin- 
ations, but the incongruities of 
that day remain unusually vivid 
in my mind. On my way to 
this ceremony I passed a pro- 
cession, at whose head there 
lurched a Bactrian camel, while 
at its tail there panted a taxi- 
cab! These two were not more 
ill-mated than the Kurdish and 
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the Armenian Deputy, or than 
the Arab with his sword and 
the Syrian Jew. It was a mar- 
riage of necessity, not of love, 
this union of the old and the 
new, of European methods and 
the spirit of Islam: it came 
because it had to come. One 
of the leading spirits of the 
Committee, a man whose elo- 
quence in six languages did 
good service to the cause of the 
Constitution,said tome: “There 
is no muleteer” (the Turkish 
muleteer is not supposed to 
represent a high type), “how- 
ever stupid and ignorant he 
may be, isolated in the moun- 
tains, who does not recognise 
that the downfall of Islam is at 
hand unless we find salvation 
immediately.” That, I think, 
was true, and it was the know- 
ledge that something had to be 
done at once, combined with 
the accumulated tyranny of 
thirty years, that determined 
the success of the Revolution ; 
but other factors will decide 
whether its work is to live. 
Great oppression, a harsh and 
uncertain system of military 
service, and outrageous taxa- 
tion, may combine to make 
the organisation of a vast 
secret society possible, and 
to engineer a wonderful con- 
spiracy, without securing a 
permanent result. For, when 
the pressure of necessity is 
removed and tyranny abolished, 
the spirit of revolt which 
brought those forces of resist- 
ance into being is apt to lose its 
power. Though the institution 
and working of a new system 
of administration may seem to 
be easier than the achievement 
of the Turkish Revolution, in 
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reality it is the harder task. 
One thing, however, is certain, 
—that though the ballot-box, 
as Europe has found, does 
not always represent even the 
majority of votes that are cast 
into it, the sword can only be 
represented by the sword. 

For many years the Ottoman 
Empire has been dumb, since 
all speeches were considered 
treasonable; and even gather- 
ings to watch wrestling were 
forbidden. Consequently, when 
Turkey awoke she knew herself 
to be behind the times, and 
had to take her spokesman on 
trust, since in the old days 
the best men did not dare 
to show themselves, or had 
been banished to an obscure 
exile. It was often the Turk 
who had the civilisation of 
Paris who spoke for the 
peasant of Anatolia. Respon- 
sibility was given to him be- 
cause he knew the ways of 
Europe; but that knowledge 
can only keep him in power 
if it agrees with strict ad- 
herence to the traditions of 
Islam. Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent would have made short 
work of any Committee whose 
conclusions differed from his 
own, and the Turkish char- 
acter which he _ represented 
has not altered since that 
time. 

When Parliament was opened 
one heard speeches perpetually 
and in every place, and it was 
very often pathetic to listen to 
exiles who realised how close 
their country had been to ruin. 
They exeerated the past and 
saw the future through a 
golden haze; but they were 
conscious that their inexperi- 
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ence made them helpless, and 
that they had no alternative 
but to accept the services of 
men whose education had been 
different to their own, and 
upon whose talents they could 
not always rely. 

The antipathy to constitu- 
tional methods which exists in 
many places argues no love of 
the old régime, though it con- 
stitutes the chief difficulty of 
the Government in its rela- 
tions with the Moslems of the 
empire. Innovations in Asia 
Minor must come, if they are 
to be accepted—not as the 
offspring of new principles, 
but as fresh manifestations of 
the wisdom of Providence; the 
Electoral Law must conform 
to the Sheriat, and modern 
legislation to the traditions 
of Mahomet. The problem is 
hard to solve in Asia Minor, 
but even there the friction is 
less concentrated than in 
Europe. For, in Anatolia, the 
Turk is undisputed master; 
the maélstrom of ideals is on 
this side of the Bosphorus, 
and here the difficulties are 
not the less stubborn because 
they are not always supported 
by logic. 

For here history fights with 
politics, dreams with facts, and 
ghosts struggle with realities 
in a geographical, ethnological, 
and religious cauldron. One 
does not expect a foundling, 
ignorant of his paternity, to 
look for the inspiration of his 
life to an ancestral hypothesis. 
Yet Greeks, who until a few 
years ago have always spoken 
Bulgarian, when they are per- 
suaded that their forefathers 
were Hellenes, become fanat- 
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ical Hellenic propagandists. 


Bulgarians who have lived in 
ethnological ignorance and 
bliss, give themselves up to 
a whole-hearted enthusiasm, 
whieh often takes the shape 
of homicide, when they realise 
that they are not Bulgarian 
but Greek. Kutzo-Vlachs, who 
talk three languages of the 
Peninsula and spend _ the 
greater part of their lives in 
wandering, turn from va- 
grants into martyrs for a 
Cause which certainly is lost, 
and which possibly never ex- 
isted. The Albanians, relying 
upon an astonishing philology, 


assert that they are the lineal. 


descendants of the Ancient 
Greeks. “Who was the God- 
dess of Athens?” one of them 
once asked me; “who but 
Aphrodite? The name which 
is but the corruption of our 
Albanian words ‘afer dita’ 
(near to the Dawn).” A friend 
of his used another argument 
that was not less ingenious: 
** When a bishop [éricxotros | is 
invested with his insignia of 
office,” he said, “he received 
a stick [crozier], and at the 
proper moment he says, ‘Epi 
skopeen,’ which is the Al- 
banian for ‘Give me _ the 
stick.’” 

It is this attractive and 
romantic race that offers the 
strongest resistance to the 
Young Turkish scheme of Re- 
form. For the Albanians have 
always looked upon themselves 
asa people apart, and deserv- 
ing a different treatment to that 
accorded to the other races of 
the Empire. They prize their 
.independence above all things, 
and insist upon an extravagant 


consideration, It has been 
their habit to settle their own 
affairs with sword, knife, and 
gun, and, resenting all inter- 
ference, they look back with 
affection to the good old times 
when their vanity was flattered, 
and like savage hermits they 
were left completely to them- 
selves. 

Not many years ago, when 
Abdul Hamid was Sultan, the 
“Tigers” of Dibra revolted, 
After much bloodshed and the 
bombardment of a mosque, 
the Porte decided to treat with 
the insurgents, and inquired 
into their grievances. There 
were two complaints: firstly, 
it was alleged that the Hukyu- 
met (Government), in opposition 
to the wishes of the people, was 
building a road to Dibra; and 
secondly, the Turkish judges 
resident in the town had actu- 
ally condemned free Albanians 
for the breach of laws of which 
they knew (and cared) nothing, 
A compromise was suggested 
by the rebel leaders and ac- 
cepted by the Government, 
The construction of the roads 
was abandoned, and though 
the judges were allowed to 
continue to dwell in Dibra, 
they were in future to judge 
no man in that free country. 
This was carrying tact to a 
greater length than the Young 
Turks are prepared to do. 

I was in the north of Albania 
after the Revolution, and rode 
across Southern Albania from 
Salonika to the Adriatic after 
the counter - revolution, and 
found that the causes which 
had stirred the anger of the 
Arnauds (Albanians) were 
different. The Southern ques- 
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tion is more easily disposed 
of, as the people there are of 
a lighter character than the 
Ghegs and the Christians of 
Malessiya and Scutari. In the 
south the Moslems were dis- 
contented because they believed 
that their country had been 
neglected, which, I think, was 
true,—as some of the leaders 
of the counter-revolution came 
from those districts, which 
the Government consequently 
looked upon with distrust ; 
while the Christian grievance 
was that the reforms were 
insincere, and that if they were 
sincere they would make a 
stronger Turkey, to the det- 
riment of Greek ambitions, 
though this last reason could 
only be elicited by the most 
tactless and merciless ques- 
tioning. 

Four reasons for the irrita- 
tion in the north were: con- 
scription, the question of the 
schools, the payment of taxes, 
and the making of roads. The 
officials of the new régime, 
Turkish and Albanian, thought 
that with a lenient system, 
gradually introduced, military 
service might be made popular 
as well as compulsory. The 
Albanians are very intelligent, 
and they hoped that they could 
be induced to see the advantages 
of comfortable barracks, and 
that their love of feuds would 
give them an interest in 
manceuvres, while they asserted 
that the various tribes could be 
reconciled to wearing uniforms 
if these uniforms resembled the 
native dress of the mountain- 
eers. Those expectations were 
falsified. Conscription is still 
unpopular. Were not the 
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Albanians as volunteers paid 
and petted like no other soldiers 
under the Hamidian Govern- 
ment? Is the great worth of 
their past service to go un- 
recognised? Not while the 
Drin runs or hospitality exists 
in Albania, say they. 

I argued with individuals at 
some length upon the question 
of taxation, but was not able 
to persuade them it was not a 
curse. After some hours in 
conversation with an intelligent 
innkeeper near Ipek, when I 
had explained that a national 
exchequer needed funds, and 
that it was only by taxation 
that national improvements 
could be achieved, he said to 
me in the words of a Turkish 
proverb: “Sir, with courtesy 
I say it to you, you may talk, 
but you cannot put words into 
a bag,”—and so expressed his 
contempt for economic logic as 
compared with a tangible ad- 
vantage that lies in immunity 
from taxation. This sentiment 
was greeted with loud applause 
by his compatriots. 

The education question, 
though trivial in itself, is very 
serious from the effeets that it 
has produced. The national 
grievance is that the Albanian 
language is to be suppressed in 
the schools. It is not easy to 
say exactly what the Albanian 
language is, as the north has 
so many dialects, and these 
vary so much from the tongue 
spoken by the Tosks that it 
may be said to be another 
speeeh. It is only recently 
that a Committee has decided 
what the Albanian script was 
to be, and it is not clear 
whether this Committee is 
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representative of a people 
mostly illiterate. 

When I was in Scutari, 
where I stayed some time ago 
before riding to Prisrend, I 
found that the Christians were 
certain of one thing: that 
their language is safer under 
Ottoman rule than it would be 
under the government of any 
foreign Power. This, however, 
does not make the question less 
acute. The fact is, that Hast- 
ern nationalities fight for 
grammar as the Western Euro- 
peans are prepared to fight for 
free speech. Lives were lost 
in Athens when the New Tes- 
tament was translated from 
the Ancient Greek into Romaic ; 
and the Albanians, who are 
accustomed to _ blood - feuds 
which may arise from trifles, 
are quite prepared to make 
war for an alphabet which 
they cannot read. 

At the present moment there 
is a strong educational propa- 
ganda in the interior of the 
country to which both Austria 
and Italy have subscribed, 
though the former takes a more 
prominent part in this work. 

The last grievance to which 
I have alluded is the Turkish 
policy of making roads, and it 
is this intention of the Govern- 
ment that meets with the most 
bitter opposition. In many 
parts of Northern Albania 
roads do not exist, and it isa 
matter of real danger to ride 
along the goat-paths that lie 
like shadows along the face of 
the cliffs that overhang the 
Drin. The Turks insist upon 
better, or, at all events, upon 


. Some means of communication, 


and the Albanians are quick 


to see that mastery goes with 
the making of roads. They 
prefer freedom and barbarism 
to civilisation and subjection, 
One cannot help sympathising 
with their pride, though it igs 
obvious that unless it is over- 
borne it must make any Con- 
stitution in the world ridicu- 
lous. But until one has seen 
the Albanian in his own 
country one does not realise 
how tenaciously he clings to 
his independence, with all its 
disadvantages. He leaves his 
village high up in the mount- 
ains and goes through the oak 
woods, whose undergrowth in 
summer is as light a green 
as the Mediterranean Sea, to 
Salonika or Constantinople as 
a shepherd, mason, or “ka- 
vass” (guard), in which last 
capacity he has a hereditary 
prestige, as he is considered a 
servant of unrivalled daring 
and devotion. Though he ad- 
heres to his own code, he con- 
forms readily to new condi- 
tions, and is extremely quick 
to learn. After a few years, 
when he has made some money, 
he returns to seek that which 
he left— independence. He 
leaves comfort for hardship, 
good wages for a _ pittance 
wrung from the mountains ; he 
forfeits the safety of a town 
for a security which in his 
own country depends upon his 
alertness, and the “jak” 
(blood-feuds) that he has in- 
herited. He will serve will- 
ingly, but will not be ruled, 
and is truculent to all autho- 
rity—he can be hired but not 
bought. In fact, he is unthink- 
able as part of the machinery 
of a modern State. 
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I was once dining with the 
Governor of a northern town 
where a young Albanian Bey, 
a great landholder, was also 
of the company. Upon that 
occasion this question of the 
construction of roads had been 
raised. As bearing on the 
subject, I asked the Bey if he 
had ever seen war. ‘“ By God,” 
said he, “I am twenty - four ; 
how should I not have seen 
war?” I inquired when he 
had last had any fighting. 
‘When we turned out the 
Governor because he wanted to 
make roads,” he answered geni- 
ally. My unfortunate friend, 
the Governor, became crimson 
with passion, and, though he 
did not think it worth while to 
contradict facts, he rebuked 
the young Bey gravely for his 
discourtesy in referring to the 
subject. 

The truth is that the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress 
desire to treat the Albanians as 
subjects, and not as the occa- 
sional and not always depend- 
able allies of the Government. 
To this end it began to intro- 
duce discipline into the country, 
and after two or three failures, 
attempted to disarm the popu- 
lation, with the result that we 
see to-day. But it must be 
remembered that the Moslem 
Albanian of the north is a 
good Mahommedan, and that 
he is fighting against his spirit- 
ual chief, whom he loves more 
than he hates, though he seems 
to love the privileges for which 
he is fighting even more: he 
may be conquered, but he can 
certainly be won by concilia- 
tion. His brother of the 
Clementi, Nikoli, Kastrati, or 
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Merdite tribes has a more 
attenuated affection for the 
Turk, but he does not forget 
that he has been the most free 
of all the Christians of Turkey 
under the Ottoman rule, and 
he is shrewd enough to know 
that if his land falls to one 
of the great Powers he will 
enjoy no such measure of 
liberty. 

I have examined the Moslem 
troubles of the Government 
first, because it is upon the 
Moslems that Turkey must 
count if she is to make her 
foreign relations and her in- 
ternal conditions satisfactory to 
herself. 

In many parts of her Empire 
the support that she receives 
from the Moslems is precarious, 
and this is a fortiori the case 
where the Christians are con- 
cerned, in spite of the hopes 
which the new régime held 
out to them. It has, I think, 
never received more than a 
lukewarm co - operation, and 
this, after all, is natural. For 
when the despotism fell, men 
drew a deep breath of gladness, 
not so much because they be- 
lieved in the reality of the 
reign of peace, equality, and 
fraternity that was offered 
them, but in thankfulness that 
the old nightmare had fled. 
They then considered how . 
much tangible profit was likely 
to accrue to them from the new 
situation. 

From the Christians’ point of 
view the new programme leaves 
much to be desired. The one 
redeeming feature of the old 
régime was that however 
much it was hated, it was 
understood. No people had 
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an easy time, least of all the 
Christians, but they were ac- 
corded privileges which they 
held very dear. It may be 
that these privileges were 
wrung from weakness or 
granted because they were 
essential to the working of 
the policy of “Divide et im- 
pera.” But they did exist, and 
the people were very strongly 
attached to them. The new 
régime is still unfamiliar, and 
though the cry of “equality” 
is very popular when it means 
that the Moslem is to step off 
his pedestal and to stand upon 
one level with the Nazarene, it 
is much disliked when it in- 
volves a surrender of Christian 
“rights.” 

The people are quiek to see 
what they lose, and, unless 
they receive an immediate and 
equivalent gain, they become 
formidable Conservatives, who 
clamour for the restitution of 
the old order, with the “imp- 
tiyaz” which they cherish, 
though it bring with it fire, 
sword, and rape. 

The very idea of equality is 
most imperfectly understood, 
and I rather doubt if it is 
desired: it is superiority that 
the Christians intend to achieve, 
for the racial instinct in them 
is too strong for compromise. 
“ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and 
lose his soul?” And so the 
Christians ask, “‘ What profit 
shall we find in good laws, in 
justice and prosperity, if our 
past is to be forgotten and our 
future made the future of an 
insignificant minority?” “If,” 


‘they say, “we have suffered 


intolerable tyranny for years 


in patience, it was not that we 
desired simply to be relieved of 
it, and to be freed from persecu- 
tion. We were patient because 
we looked beyond, and sought 
to crown the work of our fore- 
fathers, and to win what our 
prophets and martyrs and poets 
had promised us.” 

Can the Young Turks and 
the Christians find any common 
ground of friendship? Is it 
possible by mutual concessions 
that their energies can be united 
to make the Empirestrong? Or 
are they as uncompromisingly 
though less generously opposed 
as were Richard and Saladin? 
Have the Young Turks any 
gift at their disposal so splendid 
that the Servians of Macedonia 
are ready to forget their dreams 
of the old Serb Empire ? 

The policy of Bulgaria has 
proved so successful, independ- 
ently of hélp from St Peters- 
burg, that it will require 
concessions which are nothing 
less than disruptive, to make 
the Bulgarian of the Kingdom 
of Macedonia content to accept 
indefinitely the status quo of 
Turkey. 

Or again, can any prophecy 
of a future Ottoman greatness 
turn Greek eyes from the 
dazzling glories of Hellas, and 
a memory of hopes that they 
carry with them? Can saint, 
philosopher, or politician sug- 
gest one reform in Albania that 
does not create a dozen griev- 
ances, and is a compromise pos- 
sible where one party desires 
homage and the other insists 
on tribute? Is a people, whose 
tradition is anarchy, whose life 
is unrestricted individualism, to 
be conciliated by a programme 
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of order and made tame by a 
threat of discipline ? 

These are just a few of the 
complications which make the 
life of Hakki Pasha no sine- 
cure ; and he would be a bold 
man who answered these ques- 
tions dogmatically. But it is 
safe to say that if eoncessions 
are made and accepted, Turkey 
will be a stronger Empire and 
derive all the advantages that 
strength gives. 

At the present moment the 
Osmanlu is sore because he 
feels that his work has been 
disparaged. With everything 
against him he wins, and 
though he is magnanimous, his 
victory seems like to cost him 
mere than many defeats. 
Europe has generally reviled 
him, and, when the opportunity 
offered, despoiled him, and has 
only been consistent in preach- 
ing to him a gospel of unself- 
ishness from a high moral 
altitude. And now that he 
listens to her gospel, and, acting 
on his own initiative, accepts 
her doctrine and adopts her 
standards, he receives no grati- 
tude. The clergyman that has 
cursed becomes a lawyer, and 
the desirability of reforms is 
dwarfed by the reverend gen- 
tleman’s vested interests in 
Turkey, which are threatened 
by this moral regeneration. 

The disapproval of Europe is 
echoed at home, where the sub- 
ject populations meet his efforts 
in a spirit of cantankerous 
criticism. Their cry had met 
with the sympathyit deservedin 
Europe. Their homes had been 
destroyed, their women _ vio- 
lated, their lives made intoler- 
able. Suddenly the curtain is 
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rung down on tragedy, and 
liberty and security is pressed 
by the master-race upon the 
Christians, and instantly they 
use their liberty to bargain, 
and their security to entrench 
themselves against their sav- 
iours. In one moment of time, 
from a persecuted people they 
become politicians, and the 
martyrs of yesterday are 
pedants in constitutional gov- 
ernment to-day. No wonder 
that the Turk is beginning to 
lose faith in Liberalism and 
Reform. Unless he receives 
support from without and co- 
operation from within, he will 
have but one resource left if he 
is to prevent his Empire falling 
round him like a house of cards. 
He will be driven to ory, ‘God 
is one, strike for Islam ; we will 
hold by the sword what we took 
by the sword.” Should this 
occur, no one can see the end 
of the catastrophe,—but the 
situation may still be saved. 
The Turk can obtain unity 
amongst the Ottoman Moslems 
by preaching a crusade, but he 
desires a wider unity that shall 
embrace Christianity. 

This he has not been able to 
attain, because the Christians 
will neither combine with him 
nor against him. But if the 
Government is accorded the 
co-operation it desires, no Em- 
pire has ever had a more 
diversified field of talents to 
choose from. For if the sub- 
ject-races have reforms really 
at heart, then the Government 
can call upon the financial 
ability of the Jew and the 
Armenian ; for seamanship and 
commercial energy, from the 
Greek; for production, trade, 
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and agriculture, from the Syr- 
ian; and for courage, from the 
Albanian. It is her strength 
and her weakness that she has 
the material of half a dozen 
empires in herself. 

But in view of the history of 
the last few years, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Turks 
have not been able to profit by 
all these potential advantages. 
It has been inevitable that 
there should have been a good 
deal of garrulity in Constanti- 
nople and dogmatism in the 
Provinces, which produced an 
undecided policy and methods 
which are sometimes question- 
able. When Turkey had been 
gravely and most unjustly in- 
jured, she retaliated by boycot- 
ting Austrian goods. This 
weapon proved so effective 
that it became immensely 
popular and has been con- 
stantly used. To-day, how- 
ever, it is more provocative 
than efficient, and discon- 
certs though it does not alter 
policies. 

It is hard for the Turk not 
to bind himself to some one 
formula, yet the diseases of the 
various parts of the Empire 
call for different treatment. 
The Arabs of the Hedjaz are 
opposed to a Jeddah - Mecca 
railway, which will deprive 
them of their prescriptive right 
of robbing the unfortunate pil- 
grim who may have come from 
Java to worship God in that in- 
hospitable land. The Albanians 
object to the construction of 
roads for other reasons. Both 


these troubles appear to be the 
same, but they require very 
-different handling. The Al- 
banians are like the “pretty 
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fellows” who once gave such 
trouble cattle-stealing on the 
Border, but who were very 
useful when the Scots were 
inclined to invade England. 
It would be with great re- 
luctance that the Government 
would destroy the people whose 
strength has served the Empire 
in the past and may do so 
again. There is no question 
that if the authorities con- 
trolled the roads to Mecca and 
the Hedjaz their prestige would 
be increased. But, on the other 
hand, a determined suppression 
of the Harb tribes, who look 
upon the way to the Holy City 
and the tribute that it brings as 
their indefeasible right, might 
very well call an Arab “Re- 
generator of Islam ” into exist- 
ence to question the authority 
of the Caliph. 

The dilemma is a difficult 
one. If reforms are intro- 
duced individually, the central 
authority resigns its power to 
delegates whose tendency is to 
make the local, and not the 
Imperial, issues supreme. This 
policy leads to disintegration 
which is odious to any Unionist 
Government, and is also incom- 
patible with any homogeneous 
plan of reform. But a scheme 
of rigid Ottomanising which 
overrides local susceptibilities 
ends in a series of revolts. 
There are no Justices of the 
Peace in Albania and Arabia, 
and no machinery for the 
punishment of disorder. The 
rebels kill, and in their turn 
are killed, and their obitu- 
aries in the European Press 
are damaging to the cause of 
Young Turkey. 

At one moment it seemed 
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that not only men but empires 
that were sick might recover 
by faith-healing. The cry of 
fraternity seemed actually to 
create brotherhood, and at the 
call of liberty a hundred heredi- 
tary enemies vied with each 
other in loving-kindness; but 
virtue has gone out from words, 
facts have proved stronger than 
phrases. The Turks who were 
at first anxious for reforms— 
qua reforms—now accept them 
as the price that must be paid 
to restore the greatness of their 
country. Reforms are discon- 
certing to the Powers, who at 
one stroke are deprived of 
Sanctimony and Concessions, 
and the “heirs who dare not 
inherit and the physicians who 
will not heal” watch the work 
that they have advocated in 
no spirit of enthusiasm. The 
Christians, who under Abdul 
Hamid were burning for the 
redress of their wrongs, paus- 
ing upon the threshold of the 
new years, look back reluct- 
antly to the ancient grievances 
which were ultimately to bring 
them Empire. 

These difficulties of which I 
have written are for the most 
part straightforward. They 
may or may not be too strong 
for the Empire, but the most 
engrossing problem is the half- 
hidden struggle now in pro- 
gress between the leaders. 

Though it has not been 
generally recognised outside 
Turkey, the Jews played a 
very important part in the 
Revolution, and there are many 
who believe that they con- 
tributed very greatly to its 
success, 

All the other “Millets” 


(nationalities) of Turkey have 
at one time or another suffered 
persecution at the hands of the 
Moslems, but the relations be- 
tween the Israelites and Islam 
have been good, and during 
the Armenian massacres even 
cordial; for the Jew watched, 
with an equanimity which was 
almost co-operative, the extinc- 
tion of a trade rival. 

When Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella expelled the Jews from 
Spain, great numbers of them 
emigrated to Salonika, where 
the bootblacks still insult one 
in bad Spanish. These people 
are now divided into two sects: 
the children of Israel proper, 
who worship in the syna- 
gogues and keep the faith of 
their fathers ; and the Dunmés, 
the Jews who have adopted 
Islam. It is this sect which 
was chiefly concerned in the 
conspiracy which abolished the 
old régime. The conversion 
of their ancestors is not sup- 
posed to have been very 
genuine; they are said to have 
become apostates, not through 
conviction, but because the 
prospects of advancement un- 
der the Crescent were better 
for a Moslem than a Jew. Be 
this as it may, the religious 
sincerity of the Dunmés has 
always been questioned, and it 
is believed that in secret they 
still practise Jewish rites. 
Their conversion to Islam has 
not, at any rate, alienated them 
from their brethren of the Law. 
These men do not mean to 
resign the predominance they 
have won, and a feeling is 
growing amongst the leaders 
of the Committee that this 
Jewish unity is much more 
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favourable to Zionism than to 
Ottomanisation. 

Various Powers have sup- 
ported different Christian 
claims whole-heartedly, but 
their disagreements in Europe 
have made their support in- 
effective in Turkey. Now, 
though there is no Jewish 
state, there is one Jewish race, 
and it is possible that differences 
of domicile may not constitute 
a barrier to a united policy, 
dictated by a common faith. 
It is true that no Power pro- 
fesses Judaism, but Judaism is 
a Power that every State 
acknowledges. Other peoples 
in the Balkans have been called 
to life from the sleep of ages 
by the spirit of Nationalism 
that marks this period of 
history, but Judaism has never 
slept. The spell that restored 
her identity to Greece, and her 
spirit to Bulgaria, has meant 
nothing to the Jews, who have 
never for an instant forgotten 
their ancestry or ceased to 
believe in their future. Juda- 
ism has risen from the rack 
with undiminished ambition ; 
driven from the land, it con- 
trols the land by dominating 
finance; it has created an 
Empire of interests without 
frontiers, whose subjects are to 
be reckoned with from London 
to New York and Berlin to 
Bagdad. In Europe the per- 
secution of the Jews has stim- 
ulated their vitality. While 
they were writhing under the 
lash, they have defeated their 
oppressors. Broken by tyranny, 
they have risen to build and 
inhabit palaces that have never 
Jost touch with the hovels of 
the Ghetto. Finance and Faith 
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have gone hand in hand, and 
universal injustice has evoked 
a spirit which accommodates 
itself to the circumstances of 
different countries, and occa- 
sionally even assumes the shape 
of local patriotism, but which 
is universally One. 

In Asia it is different, for 
there Ishmael has beaten Isaac, 
and kept for his own all that 
he cared to claim—the Desert. 
It is only a step for the Arab 
from the saddle to the stool of 
the counting-house, and while 
he keeps the advantage of the 
spear and sword in the field, 
the generosity of which he 
boasts is not a dominant pas- 
sion that unfits him to meet 
the Jew on equal terms in the 
Bazaar. He is a master of 
bargains, though he does not 
care for the accumulation of 
usurious wealth. He will fight 
for the fraction of a farthing 
with vulpine cunning and bull- 
dog tenacity, but in the end he 
returns to the Desert to rule 
or rest, to fight or intrigue. 
He or his son hears the call 
of the wilderness (which ulti- 
mately none resists), and the 
long faint sound of the sand 
incessantly stirred by a light 
wind. It is a conflict between 
Jewish shekels and Arab she- 
kels, with the lance of the 
Nomad thrown into the scales. 
The pen may be mightier than 
the sword—but the sword, 
though it be never drawn, or 
drawn only to flash harmlessly 
in the sunlight, is a more 
grateful companion, a more 
gallant decoration, and a more 
confident friend. 

It is not the province of a 
foreigner to discuss the rela- 
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tions, social, personal, religious, 
and political, of the leaders of 
another country. The pres- 
ent conflict differs from other 
Turkish quarrels, because it is 
a split in the Cabinet; to on- 
lookers it is a struggle in the 
rauks of the Constitutionalists, 
between the Israelite on the 
one hand and the Arab allied 
to the Turk on the other. 

United Zionism in London, 
Berlin, Paris, and Salonika has 
concentrated its hopes upon 
Mesopotamia. The Young Turk 
winces. He ponders doubt- 
fully as to whether his col- 
leagues and benefactors have 
been long-sighted politicians, 
seeking a land for their landless 
race, or if they are loyal allies, 
working for the advantage of 
a mixed Empire, and merely 
anxious that their own race 
should not be forgotten. 

If the Jews supplied the 
money for the Revolution, he 
argues, it was the Turk who 
contributed the Force. Also 
the pound of flesh was claimed 
when a Jewish Deputy assisted 
at the arrest of Abdul Hamid ; 
for, though the ex-Sultan had 
jeopardised all Islam, remiss in 
his duties and untrue to his 
trust, he was still the Defender 
of the Faithful. Even Crom- 
well confronted with the alter- 
native would have preferred to 
accept the Rule of the Monarchy 
rather than achieve the death 
of his King by the co-operation 
of aliens. It was with bitter 
searching of heart that the 
Turk pledged his honour, in 
the hope of being able to re- 
deem his self-respect. Though 
the Royalist may hate the 
King, an insult to the Crown 
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wounds his own honour, and it 
was only the bitter necessity of 
the moment that compelled the 
Turk to adopt the policy which 
was odious to Islam, of invoking 
the help of Israel to dethrone 
the descendant of Osman. 

It lies with England to say 
whether, through her support, 
Turkey shall be strong (and it 
is only a strong Turkey that 
can carry through a campaign 
of reforms), or whether through 
the defection of Great Britain 
she must be weak, and look 
elsewhere for salvation that 
will be indefinitely delayed. 
Abdul Hamid followed a Ger- 
man policy, but with the suc- 
cess of the Dreamers and with 
the accomplishment of their 
miracle, the bloodless Revolu- 
tion, this, like other things, 
was changed. The Young 
Turks looked confidently to 
England for help; their ex- 
pectations were answered by 
academic support and patronis- 
ing advice, which were a poor 
consolation for a loss of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and no com- 
pensation for the rejection of 
the last semblance of the Otto- 
man suzerainty by Bulgaria. 

Austria was on the road to 
Salonika with a vengeance, 
and, for a moment, the new 
liberal Power seemed to be at 
the merey of her Christian 
sisters. Servia armed and 
clamoured fora strip of territory 
which would bind her to Monte- 
negro; while the Prince of the 
Black Mountain declared, in 
other words, that a reformed 
Turkey freed him also from the 
obligations of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

The interests of Servia and 
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Montenegro appeared more 
keenly opposed to Austria than 
to Turkey, but the Ottoman 
Government, though it had the 
opportunity, had not the power 
to profit by these conflicting 
ambitions. If the Government 
had been able to face facts 
squarely and to acquiesce in 
the annexation, and if it had 
determined to make the best of 
a bad business, it might, by one 
diplomatic stroke, have altered 
the course of European history. 
Austria, a Teuton Power, 
advancing to the South, natur- 
ally denied to the Slavs the 
strip of country which would 
have barred her own future 
progress. Turkey might have 
given that which Austria re- 
fused. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were irrevocably lost, and this 
cession would have constituted 
a Slavonic barrier against the 
future aggressions of Austria. 
But the internal situation 
was too critical to admit of 
such a policy. If this strip 
of territory across the Sanjak 
had been surrendered, Slav- 
onic unity of the two small 
countries would have been 
achieved. I do not imagine 
that the life of this “ buffer” 
State would have been ideally 
calm, but its existence must 
have been a guarantee against 
future Austrian encroachments. 
This policy of ‘reculer pour 
mieux sauter ” would have con- 
verted the Austro- Turkish 
dispute into an Austro-Slav 
quarrel. It would have made 
the Slav the opponent of the 
Teuton, the Orthodox the 
antagonist of the Catholic. 


Alone or united, Servia and 
Montenegro 


at war with 
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Austria cease to exist except 
as geographical expressions; but 
Servia is the sentimental child 
of Russia, Italy cannot afford 
to see Montenegro with its 
magnificent harbour of Cattaro 
occupied, and while Europe is 
ready to watch the plundering 
of the Moslem with equanimity, 
she contemplates in a very dif- 
ferent frame of mind the rapac- 
ity of great Christian States 
towards their smaller neigh- 
bours. The interests of Eng- 
land and France, Italy, Russia, 
and Turkey would have been 
united in their hostility to the 
absorption of a Slav State by 
Austria. Servia and Monte- 
negro would have resisted with 
fury the annexation of a 
Province that barely separates 
them, and which they have al- 
ways regarded as their heritage, 
and the logic of circumstances 
would have forced Austria, 
however reluctantly, to carry 
war into those States. 

Such a policy was impossible, 
because the Moslem population 
of the Empire was obsessed by 
fear of Russia, and whatever 
ultimate advantages such a 
cession might have brought, 
the blank amazement and rage 
with which it would have been 
received eliminated it from the 
practical Turkish programme. 
The feelings of the great God, 
Terminus, had been gravely 
wounded, and another scar 
might have proved fatal. For 
the moment Austria seemed 
glutted, and so with her eyes on 
Russia at her gates, Turkey, 
backed by German money and 
English sympathy, turned her 
attention to administrative re- 
forms. BEN KENDIM. 
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Ir the writer were asked 
which, in his opinion, is the 
capital British vice of the age, 
he would not say apathy, 
though that spiritual sleeping- 
sickness is endemic from man- 
sion to alley; he would not 
say frivolity, though much of 
the world’s froth appears to 
have been blown across the 
sea to these shores; he would 
not say conceit, though the 
national proboscis may well 
seem the only item of our 
equipment which looks to 
heaven; he would not say 
vulgarity, though it is hard 
to find a general habit, as- 
piration, cult, and above all 
point of view, which is not a 
scarlet, tawdry solecism. But 
he would adduce as the master 
sin one of which most of the 
foregoing are merely the chil- 
dren—namely, ignorance of the 
things which matter; not par- 
donable and therefore pitiable 
ignorance, but wilful, slothful, 
and remediable lack of know- 
ledge of the things which alone 
have saved mankind from be- 
ing the least admirable of the 
beasts of the field. Such ig- 
norance may at any moment 
be proved to be so endless 
that, like the round O—the 
“flat nothing,” which typifies 
it,—it may also be said to 
have no beginning. Let the 
experimenter, in an ordinary 


drawing-room, smoking-room, 
office, or railway-carriage—any- 
where, in short, where two or 
three are gathered together,— 
let him spring a query or two, 
not about any recondite affairs 
of a specialist or any abstrac- 
tions, not even about the most 
striking landmarks of existence 
—the peaks which still and 
will for ever glow amongst the 
“pallid volcanoes” of the past, 
—but about simple workaday 
things, especially of those which 
have directly affected the life 
of to-day. Avoiding, therefore, 
such vastly important, interest- 
ing, but universally unknown 
matters as what is the Rosetta 
Stone; where, by whom erect- 
ed, and in the name of good- 
ness what are the mighty 
Dagabas of Anuradjhapura 
and Polonnaruwa; let him ask 
how it comes that India be- 
longs to us, Italy to herself, 
and England to the Manchester 
School; when the Habeas Cor- 
pus or Catholic Emancipation 
Acts were passed, the Bill of 
Rights presented, “ Lillibullero” 
sung, or the Income Tax 
invented,— let him inquire 
about these or twenty thou- 
sand other equally standard 
matters, and I warrant that 
scarcely once in a thousand 
times will he receive a correct 
answer — seldom enough any 
answer at all. 





1 The majority of the quotations in this paper are from ‘ Napier,’ and from 


Walter Richard’s ‘Her Majesty’s Army.’ 
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So insupportable an exam- 
iner would not, of course, de- 
serve to; nor need any one re- 
sort to such measures to prove 
the first of the evils attributable 
to the ignorance of modern so- 
ciety—namely, the utter impos- 
sibility nowadays of anything 
like allusive conversation; or, 
in other words, any real con- 
versation at all. The truth is 
that the world does not read. 
When books were scarce it 
hungered for them; but now, 
like the attendant in a sweet- 
stuff shop, it moves untempt- 
ed, bewildered into abstention 
amongst the piled-up accumu- 
lation of good things on every 
side. And a world which does 
not read can neither talk nor 
understand talk. It either 
babbles or is dumb; and that 
which it is necessary to say to 
it must be said plainly and 
directly, as to a child or an 
imbecile. Hence the parrot- 
cry for “simplicity” from a 
society conscious of its in- 
ability to grasp anything be- 
yond the elementary; not, be 
it noted, for simplicity as 
the ancients achieved it—with 
infinity of learning of lan- 
guage in literature and of line 
in art,—but the simplicity 
of the yokel who calls a 
spade a spade, or if he desire 
accent, a shovel! Any 
less naked allusion to the im- 
plement would inevitably send 
his hearers to the dictionary or 
encyclopedia, and would there- 
fore be promptly condemned 
“ebscure” or “involved.” 
Journalists, ignorant of every- 
thing but their audience, are 
‘fond of prating about “the 
complexity of modern life” — 
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you may come upon the phrase 
any morning in any newspaper, 
The fact is precisely the reverse, 
Modern life has become not 
complex but complicated, with 
the formless muddle of an 
army deprived of its organisa- 
tion and its officers, and rapidly 
disintegrating into its con- 
stituents, the by-himself al- 
most valueless, the to-himself 
quite invaluable individual, 
each, according to his luck, 
totally absorbed in the ques- 
tion as to either how little he 
can subsist on, or how much 
stow away before extinction. 
His is a primitive and not a 
“complex” state, and is as 
great a retrogression from the 
really complex conditions of 
the eighteenth century, as the 
latter were an advance from 
those of the tenth century in 
these islands. 

In nothing does this prevail- 
ing lack of information more 
abound, and appear more 
heartless, than in the people’s 
abysmal ignorance of the iden- 
tities of those who serve and 
have served them. If mighty 
measures have fared ill in the 
public memory, mighty names 
have as often as not been 
never within it. Beneath piled- 
up temples of achievement of 
the most glorious kind, the 
benefactors lie buried; their 
work is accepted almost as 
the gift of Nature, as natural- 
ly national property as Beachy 


Head or the Trossachs. 
Ask in vain what Brunel did 
for the traveller, Bentham 


for the lawyer, Liebig for 
the farmer, Wedgwood for 
the breakfast - table; who 
eased man’s awfullest agony, 
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physical and mental, in the 
operating-room ; who perfected 
the loom, and who the tele- 
graph, the electric light, or 
even the four-cycle motor en- 
gine; who gave us tea, potatoes, 
tobacco, policemen, photo- 
graphs, mezzotints, oil-paint- 
ing, umbrellas, the Bible; who 
built Salisbury Cathedral or 
Somerset House; who wrote 
‘ Areopagitiea,’ ‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ the ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ Finally, ask most of 
all in vain about the fighting 
men, the real bricks, pillars, 
and foundations of every sub- 
lunary state,—they who, not 
addicted to “laws and learning, 
arts and commerce,” yet alone 
preserve from destruction these, 
the only “old nobilities ” of civil- 
isation. Here must the ques- 
tioner expect not only ignorance 
of heroes, but even of their 
deeds. “Their bones are dust, 
their swords are rust, their 
souls are with the Lord, we 
trust,” and their memories 
with—the Lord knows who. 
But here, though the lack of 
knowledge seems most of all 
ungrateful, since what can a 
man do more than lay down 
his life, there is much excuse 
for it. History, the recorder 
and critic of results rather than 
means, passes over in silence 
ninety-nine per cent of the 
men who do most to make her. 
On the vast canvas of the past 
their deeds are unremarked, 
even though they be as vital 
as the single small touch of 
colour with which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is related to have 
retrieved the failure of a rival’s 
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picture, when begged by its 
painter to show him why it 
looked so ill. Only in Regi- 
mental Histories are the real 
stories of war and warriors to 
be found, and they are com- 
monly so dull and inaccessible 
that the riches within them lie 
like the treasure in the vaults 
of a bank, heaped up but in- 
visible. Welcome indeed, there- 
fore, is such a volume as a 
‘History of the Royal Irish 
Regiment,’! which inaugurates 
by its literary skill, its research, 
and its complete readable- 
ness, @ new era in the history 
of war. That its author has 
immeasurably exceeded his com- 
mission is only to say that he 
has artistically executed it. If 
his book is almost a history of 
British War rather than of a 
British Regiment, he has been 
the first to see that only thus 
can the amazing deeds which 
crowd his pages be saved from 
the isolated relief which renders 
the majority of such works as 
uninteresting and uninforming 
as @ silhouette of black paper. 
How the old stories set us 
thinking, thinking of unknown 
men to whom the desperate 
courage, the sublime endur- 
ance, the awful suffering, the 
humdrum life of to-day owes 
its very orderliness and safety. 
Certain gross “heathen” set 
apart a day in the year for 
recalling their honoured dead. 
It is as worthy of imitation as 
many another “heathen ” prac- 
tice I could name, and I pro- 
pose to follow it, picking at 
random some jewels from the 
treasure-house of British mili- 








1 By Lieut.-Colonel G. le M. Gretton. 
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tary valour. I ask no pardon 
for threading them together 
on the tiresome string of ques- 
tion: it is the mode adopted 
by the aforesaid heathen for 
rebuking ignorance or forget- 
fulness of national heroes, to 
which the reader need in no- 
wise plead guilty, save in his 
own conscience, since the an- 
swers will be found handy, like 
the vocabulary in that too 
trustful edition of Sallust 
which, surreptitiously consulted 
even in open court, used to 
save us boys at Harrow many 
a fall as we stood up to “con- 
strue” our unprepared slice of 
“‘ Catiline.” 

Who, then, was he than whom 
at Badajoz “none died with 
more glory, though many died, 
and there was much glory ”?? 
Who wrenched his battery 
from the grip of doom at 
Fuentes d’Onor, “sword in 
hand, at the head of his 
troop, his horses, breathing fire, 
stretched like greyhounds along 
the plain” ?? Who blew in the 
gates of Delhi;* who held 
Rorke’s Drift ?4 Whose breast 
was it which, wrapped in 
the most glorious of martial 
cloaks, the Colours, “ expanded 
to the ball” at Albuera?5 
and around whose _ droop- 
ing form did the same “ glori- 
ous pall” drape itself on 
the crest of the great Alma 


Redoubt ?® Again, who wag 
it, staggering bleeding across 
the waters of the Buffalo, com- 
mitted the spear-rent flag to 
the flood,’ which a day or two 
later loyally yielded it up 
again to its proper guardians, 
the 24th Foot? But death for 
the sake of the consecrated silk 
was no new thing in the 
24th. After Chillianwalla 
their standard, thought to be 
lost, had been found “ wrapped 
round the dead body of the 
Ensign who had borne it into 
action.” Was the pale youth, 
we wonder, laid out thus 
splendidly apparelled, with the 
rest of the dead, on the long 
ebony table which, wondrous 
shining, now bears nightly 
good cheer for the living? If 
so, Rembrandt himself never 
thrilled to so sombre a mar- 
riage of great thought with 
great colour. Another sac- 
rifice to the soldiers’ silken 
god was he who leapt with 
the colours upon the bristling 
parapet of Seringapatam, 
shouting with his last breath, 
“Hang ’em! I'll show’em the 
British flag!”® More fortun- 
ate was the lad who, long before 
at Dettingen, had received no 
fewer than thirty sword cuts 
in a successful effort to pre- 
serve from capture the rags 
fluttering from the pole of the 
regimental standard.? Youth 





1 Colonel Ridge of the 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers. 
2 Major Norman Ramsay, R.H.A. 

3 Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, R.E. 

4 Lieutenants Chard, R.E., and Bromhead, 24th Foot. 
5 Ensign Thomas, The Buffs. 

6 Lieutenant Anstruther, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

7 Lieutenants Melviil and Coghill, 24th Foot. 

8 Sergeant Graham, 103rd Foot. 

® Cornet Richardson, 7th Dragoon Guards. 
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will be served, whether the 
rations be blood or pleasure, 
Who were the brace of chil- 
dren who, burning not only 
“to build works but to storm 
them,” were the first to fall on 
the parapet of Jhansi?’ What 
other boy was it, of the 43rd 
Light Infantry, nineteen years 
old, “slight in person, of such 
surprising and delicate beauty 
that the Spaniards thought 
him a girl disguised,” yet im- 
pelled the most daring and 
experienced veterans “to 
watch his looks on the field 
of battle,” and to “weep even 
in the middle of the fight 
when they heard of his 
fate”?2 The 48rd, one of 
Crawford’s leash of trained 
panthers, had indeed a noble 
litter of cubs in those days. 
Was not their commander 
himself * “a young man en- 
dowed with a natural genius 
for war”? In the Mess also 
were the “fair boy” whose 
“fiery temper” hurled him at 
Vera alone across an erupting 
abattis and “‘ headlong amongst 
the enemy ”;+ also that Lieu- 
tenant Steele, “a bold athletic 
person,” who felled the would- 
be assassin, a@ minion of the 
vile Junta, who sprang at the 
Prince of Orange. Then at 
Arcangues appears Ensign 
Campbell, aged eighteen, in 
command of a handful in the 
midst of an overwhelming 
press of French, whom “ with 
shout and waving sword” he 
dashed asunder, and robbed of 
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an assured triumph. And had 
Ensign Neale less valour who, 
when the transport which held 
his battalion was sinking, 
routed a flute out of his kit, 
and either in deadly earnest or 
zenith of jest, it matters not 
which, proceeded to wail forth 
the “Dead March in Saul” 
to his imperilled comrades? 
His grim tunefulness should 
recall the trumpeter of the 
Household Cavalry who, at a 
critical moment at Dettingen, 
—when “dapper little George” 
himself, on dismounting from a 
restive charger, rejoiced that 
he was on his own legs, and 
therefore in no danger of run- 
ning away,—struck up the 
air, “Britons, strike home!” 
Scarcely less timely was the 
blast of that other trumpeter 
of the Carabineers who, when 
his troop was surrounded by 
the Boyne, hid himself and 
sounded the “Charge!” to an 
imaginary force of rescuers, 
whereupon the enemy dispersed 
in alarm. Nor can we leave 
the musicians without recall- 
ing the bugler® who, seeing 
a black trumpeter about to 
sound the “Charge!” outside 
Delhi, “fired perhaps with 
professional jealousy,” rushed 
forward and slew his rival 
“before he could produce a. 
note.” 

Returning for a moment to 
the 43rd, the ranks glowed 
with young legionaries worthy 
of the glorious youths who led 
them. At the retreat over 





? Lieutenants Meiklejohn and Dick, R.E. 
2 Ensign Edward Freer, 43rd (Oxfordshire) Light Infantry. 


* Major M‘Leod. 


* Ensign Havelock. 


> Sutton, of the King’s Royal Rifles. 
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the Coa a _ soldier named 
Stewart — nicknamed “ the 
Boy ” because of his youth and 
gigantic stature and strength 
—was one of the last men who 
came down to the bridge, but 
he would not pass. Turning 
round, he regarded the French 
with a grim look and spoke 
aloud as follows: ‘*‘So! this is 
the end of our boasting. This 
is our first battle, and we re- 
treat! The “Boy Stewart ” 
will not live to hear that said.’ 
Then striding forward ... he 
fell furiously on the nearest 
enemy with the bayonet, re- 
fused the quarter they seemed 
desirous of granting, and died 
fighting in the midst of them.” 
Then, at Echellar, who was 
the young sergeant of the 
same corps who _ preserved 
Wellington himself from cap- 
ture, and probably the whole 
Peninsula campaign from 
wreck, by leaping down a pre- 
cipice to warn the general of 
an ambuscade?! And who that 
other non-commissioned officer, 
aged twenty-four,? who threw 
himself in front of Ensign 
Brown,® q@tat. sixteen, before 
the muzzles of two lurking 
French sharpshooters, saying, 
‘‘with a calm decided tone,” 
“ You are too young, sir, to be 
killed,” falling the next instant 
“pierced with both balls”? 
Does this recall the forgotten 
name of him‘ who at Arcot 
saved the life of Clive and lost 
his own by leaping between 


the hope of India and a black 
marksman whom he detected 
in the act of pulling trigger? 
Is that dread, dead face re- 
membered on which was re- 
marked ‘a scornful frown,” 
because someone had spoken of 
retirement at the instant of his 
being struck down upon the 
Alma slope?® If the sights of 
the battlefield grow dim, it 
rings with a chorus of faint 
forgotten sounds. Is there 
still any ear for that “loud 
and bitter cry” which burst 
from the younger Glover at 
Gate Pah (New Zealand, 1861- 
63), and from the younger Ed- 
dington at the Alma, as they 
rushed forward to avenge and 
share each a brother’s doom? 
Or of the noble voice of the 
“heroic boy” of Chillianwalla, 
“bidding defiance to the 
savage multitude” as he 
“strode across his parent's 
corpse”? ® 

Mention of brave brothers 
should reincarnate the three 
Harts, privates all, of the Rifle 
Brigade, who so closely pressed 
on the enemy at Vimiera that 
their officer, jealous of his posi- 
tion, “damned ” them for want- 
ing to fight with their fists. 
This, again, recalls the leader 
of cavalry’ who, at the height 
of the most desperate charge 
on record, restrained a subor- 
dinate® whose fiery courage 
and high-bred steed alike 
promised to rob his senior of 
his proper place in the panoply, 





1 Sergeant Blood, 


2 Sergeant M‘Quade. 


3 Later Sir George Brown of Crimean fame. 
* Lieutenant Trewith, 102nd Foot. 

5 Colonel Chester, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
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7 Lord Cardigan. 
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by placing the flat of his sabre 
across the youngster’s breast as 
he stormed up alongside. Re- 
verting to the Rifle Brigade, it 
was the officers’ Mess of this 
regiment which, when the pur- 
suit of Ney’s masterly handled 
troopsafter the Redinha brought 
the 95th upon the heels of a 
weary French battalion, ac- 
cepted a truce “for one night 
only,” and entertained the 
hostile officers at dinner. It 
is recorded that at the next 
dawn neither retreat nor pur- 
suit suffered in speed by reason 
of the preceding “ guest night.” 
But chivalry glowed as hot as 
valour in those brave days of 
old. Did not Soult, standing 
on his last barrier, the Pyrenees, 
publish a General Order lauda- 
tory of the British army which 
had hustled him from end to 
end of Spain? And did not 
Wellington, espying across the 
narrow space between the 
armies at Zabaldica the burly 
form of his opponent, “fix his 
eyes attentively upon him,” 
and exclaim, ‘Yonder is a 
great commander!” 

From the Rifle Brigade, too, 
came that “desperate soldier ” 
who sheathed in his own body 
the chained sword-blades in the 
breach of Badajoz, as the only 
way of dulling them for his 
comrades behind. Thence came 
also he? whose valour glowed 
so brightly at the Alma that 
the Russian artillerymen told 
off a gun especially to bring 
him down; also the lieutenant ? 
who single-handed killed five 
out of nine assailants at Jamo 
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before his fifteenth wound 
stayed his mighty arm. 

Next for some who were 
stout not only of courage and 
limb. Who was the colonel of 
the Black Watch,’ who, finding 
himself inconveniently bulky 
for lying down under the hail 
of lead at Fontenoy, elected in- 
stead to stand for the rest of 
that fatal day, “like an in- 
vincible Ajax,” holding the 
regimental Colours in place of 
a subaltern? If the 43rd dealt 
in young heroes, the Black 
Watch boasts of stout ones. 
In America, in 1776, another 
Daniel Lambert, a Major Mur- 
ray, when beset by three eager 
rebels, was unable to reach 
around himself to draw his 
sword, which had slipped 
beneath his embonpoint. He 
therefore wrenched a weapon 
from one of his opponents, and 
with it put the three to flight. 
The same officer had to be 
borne up the crags of Fort 
Washington, so scant of breath 
was he; but the men who came 
back to carry him, in response 
to his panted “Oh! soldiers, 
will you leave me?” had all 
they could do to keep close 
to him when at the top he 
thundered after the flying foe. 

Here, amongst “ great ” men, 
may well be remembered him,* 
“round and small,” who, out- 
paced and “pumped” during 
@ momentary retirement at 
Sabugal, kept off the closely 
pursuing dragoons with levelled 
but silent musket, and when 
chidden by his officer for not 
firing, had to confess that he 





1 Major Norcott. 
3 Colonel Sir Robert Munro. 
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“wasn’t loaded, at all, at all!” 
Cesar spoke more sense than 
he knew when he said, “ Let 
me have men about me that 
are fat.” 

Now for some more ques- 
tions. What general,! in obedi- 
ence to orders, ran up and drove 
his sword into the belching pali- 
sade at Blenheim before he gave 
with his expiring breath the 
word to “fire”? Who was he 
who, after killing four sepoys 
who were hacking at a com- 
rade’s prostrate body, was re- 
fused the Victoria Cross because 
he was a colonel ?? Who, again, 
was he who was four times re- 
commended for the Cross, but 
never obtained it owing to the 
necessary papers being lost at 
the War Office?* Who met the 
Burmese general in single com- 
bat under the sunny walls of 
Rangoon in 1824, slew him, 
and, like a Homeric hero, as- 
sumed his victim’s gold-hilted 
sword and jewelled scabbard ? * 
Who® held Scylla with 200 
men, wedged in between the 
treacherous sea on one side and 
6000 French on the other? 

Of even greater prowess than 
the aforementioned lieutenant 
of the Rifle Brigade was Samuel 
Johnson, who, in the act of res- 
cuing a beloved officer at Belle 
Isle, reeled off what his great 
namesake would have recog- 
nised as a hexameter of slain 


foemen, a line of six; greater 
still Trooper Shaw, who length- 
ened the verse by three at 
Waterloo; midway between 
stands the Seaforth High- 
lander® who “slew seven with 
his claymore” before he was 
struck down by a cowardly 
blow from behind: this at El 
Hamet, where he was one of a 
detachment of 275, of whom all 
but thirty were killed. Name 
now the captain’ who, at the 
Alma, was “slanged” by his 
general for leaving his Company 
to capture single-handed a field- 
gun and its team complete; 
also, if you can, the cornet ® 
who was similarly “d—d and 
admired ” for precisely the same 
breach ofdiscipline at Balaklava. 

Who, now, was that “Old 
Agamemnon ”® who scrambled 
aloft and hauled down the 
ensign of the San Josef before 
that vessel was actually cap- 
tured, to the delight of the 
“mighty seaman, tender and 
true,’ who was busy below, 
showing the world how one 
prize may be taken from the 
decks of another? Who were 
the two privates who, with 
almost fantastic valour, at- 
tempted to take Magdala, 
alone?! Who was that mira- 
culous corporal !! who, having 
his neck nearly cut through in 
the treacherous attack by the 
Sinhalese at the Kandyan 





1 General Rowe (Scots Fusiliers). 
2 Colonel Hagart, 7th Hussars. 


3 Lieut. J. Bonham, R.A. 


* Major (later Sir R.) Sale, Somerset. L. I. 

5 Colonel Robertson, with a party of the 35th Foot. 
6 Bell, of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

7 Sergeant John Macrae, 78th Highlanders, 

8 Cornet Warwick Hunt, 4th Light Dragoons. 


® Private Ashcroft, 69th Foot. 
1 Corporal Barnsley. 


10 Bergin and Magnor, 33rd Foot. 
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ferry-side, held his head on with 
his hands throughout an un- 
imaginable flight of ten days, 
at the end of which he greeted 
an astounded officer (did he 
salute, I wonder: probably, 
it was in 1803) with the ob- 
servation, “ The troops in Kandy 
are all dished, your honour!” 
Somewhat similar was a tale 
told to me in South Africa by 
an eyewitness, how, when two 
adjacent soldiers had their left 
and right arms respectively 
neatly taken off by a shell 
which passed between them, 
one of them, either in agony 
or with some spasmodic re- 
collection of “healing by first 
intention,” snatched at a falling 
limb and pressed it tightly to 
the empty socket, only to find 
that he had seized the wrong 
disjectum, and was attempting 
to graft upon his own left 
shoulder the right arm of his 
comrade! Smile not incredu- 
lously, reader. Was it not 
Kinglake who saw a soldier 
throw away a severed foot 
with the annoyed remark that 
it “was of no further use to 
him”? and did not I my- 
self, renovare dolorem, behold 
& poor ruined creature appa- 
rently putting himself together 
with a show of carefulness 
before he died amongst the 
crackling bushes by the river- 
bed below Vaal Krantz? 
There is nothing that does 
not happen in action. 
Mention of South Africa 
impels us to ask who were 
they, Gunner and Guardsman! 
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—it befell but a year or two 
back, and the book may be 
“borrowed from the library ” 
—who illumined the field of 
Bakenlaagte, already aflame 
with valour in every part, the 
one by ordering the guns to 
shell the very ground where 
his own helpless body lay, the 
other by sauntering smiling to 
certain death in order to make 
the many deaths around him 
less bitter ?—just as “ Redan 
Massey ” (is he remembered ?) 
had lounged about on the 
blasted glacis to encourage the 
men. 

Questions like these crowd 
to the lips. They come from 
all parts and from all periods. 
What trooper was it? who, 
unhorsed at Fontenoy, and 
unable to secure another 
mount, begged the Welsh 
Fusiliers to allow him to carry 
a musket in their ranks, 
emerging from the fray—one 
of only nine survivors of his 
adopted Company—only to find 
himself cold-shouldered by his 
proper comrades, who, until 
undeceived by the Fusilier 
captain, believed he had been 
“funking”? Who asked, and 
nobly answered, the famous 
question, “What the devil 
shall we do now?” when at 
Balaklava he found his com- 
mand hemmed in by a forest of 
Russian lances?* Name that 
hero* who saved an important 
despatch from capture by the 
American “rebels” of 1776, by 
thrusting it deep into a gaping 
wound—the paper and not the 





1 Colonel Benson, R,A., and Captain Lloyd, Coldstream Guards. 


® Stephenson, of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 


* Corporal O’Lavery, 17th Lancers. 


3 Lord George Paget. 
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hurt causing his death? Who 
was the “salamander,” the fire 
lover, of Marlborough’s army, 
the man who regarded a for- 
lorn-hope as “a party of 
pleasure”?! Who stood chin- 
deep in the water of the ditch 
of Dunkirk, so that his men 
might use his shoulders as 
stepping -stones?* Who was 
he, so gallant at Acre, that 
the men of both sides, eager 
for the honour of burying him 
with military pomp, angled 
through the smoking breaeh 
for his body, the French pre- 
vailing by means of a crooked 
halberd hooked into his corse ?° 
In Afghanistan a certain gal- 
lant parson saved three lives 
within a few minutes under 
the very noses of the furious 
Afghans. Who was he?‘ and 
who that other cleric militant 
who at Hasheen, after fighting 
the Dervishes with a revolver 
“as if to the manner born,” 
took a message from one im- 
perilled square to another, to 
be received with helmets waved 
on bayonets and wild cheers of 
admiration ?° 

If the clergy have been 
called the “middle sex,” it 
is sometimes, at least, because 
they combine the valour of 
man with the gentleness of 
woman. Of what sex, then, 
were the two heroines of the 
94th, the one seen drawing 
water® for the garrison of 
Matagonda under a hideous 


bombardment, because the 
“puir bairn,” whose proper 
duty it was, was frightened? 
the other, seventy years later, 
tearing up her clothing’ 
to make bandages for the 
wounded at Brunkers Spruit? 
History, too often unofficial, 
teems with brave women, 
Who were the “pretty pri- 
vates” of the Scots Greys® 
and Royal Marines® whose 
sex was enly discovered when 
numerous wounds (in the case 
of the latter, twelve in number) 
relegated both to unconscious- 
ness and hospital? 

Who and of what corps was 
the colonel ” for whom Welling- 
ton,—saying “he will do the 
thing properly,”—was in the 
habit of sending when any pe- 
culiarly desperate attack had to 
be undertaken? Who,! when 
his regiment was forced to re- 
tire momentarily at the scrim- 
mage of St Pierre, returned into’ 
the enemy’s exultant lines, and 
coolly removed the saddle from 
his colonel’s slain charger, so 
that they “shan’t get the saddle 
where Fassiefern sat !”—Fassie- 
fern, that Lochaber chief over 
whose clay at Quatre Bras 
“rose a wild wail of sorrow 
from his mountain children” ? 
Who brightened the muddle 
at Buenos Ayres (1807) by re- 
pulsing an attack and taking 2 
officers and 70 men prisoners, 
this with a baggage-guard of 
twenty invalids?!2 Who, at 





1 Lord Cutts. 
3 Major Oldfield, Royal Marines. 
5 Rev. R. Collins. 


7 Mrs Smith. 8 Mrs Davies. 


2 Lieutenant Clapham, 14th Foot. 
4 Rev. J. W. Adams. 

6 Marion Reston. 

9 Hannah Snell. 


10 Wallace of the 88th (Connaught Rangers). 
11 Ewan Macmillan (Gordon Highlanders). 
12 Sergeant Grady of the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
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Betwa, when a Company of his 
battalion was ordered to take 
a troublesome gun, thought 
he would save his men’s lives 
by riding at it and securing 
it single-handed?! Who was 
the colonel who, rather than 
refrain from cheering after 
the battle of Ginghilovo, re- 
opened by the exertion a ter- 
rible wound which had been 
safely bandaged, and died for 
his enthusiasm?2 Who led in 
quick succession attacks on an 
Afghan camp, earthwork, and 
tower, the latter perched on a 
precipitous rock, down which, 
“to the astonishment of all,” 
the bodies of the whole of its 
defenders soon came rolling 
over and over, like huge stones 
shot down?® Who, with “joy 
and ardour,” discovered alone 
the hidden breach in Monte 
Video, to die gloriously in its 
armoured jaws?* Who, on 
being applied to for instructions 
by a colonel suddenly confronted 
by enormous odds at Barossa, 
returned the shortest order on 
record, “Fight!” And who 
was the colonel ® who, in obedi- 
ence, broke up an entire French 
brigade with men who had been 
“under arms for nearly twenty- 
four hours without refresh- 
ment,” and had arrived on the 
field by forced marches on bad 
roads? Who,’ “conspicuous 
for his long white plume, his 
fine figure, and his swiftness,” 
bounded ahead of the forlorn- 
hope against San Sebastian, 
—that awful scene where the 
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sea-wall, exploded by a mine, 
smothered, “with a dreadful 
crash,” the heads of the attack- 
ing columns, and all the cruelty, 
agony, and woe of the whole 
world seemed gathered together 
by the smiling Biscay shore? 

Who, indeed, were all these? 
Only ordinary names, yet 
greater than those of peers, 
and read haphazard from the 
crowded tombstones of the en- 
nobled dead. “It is by such 
men that thousands are ani- 
mated and battles won;” and 
have we no inanimate thou- 
sands, and no battles ahead 
which must be won or lost? 
And is it not as easy and as 
well to teach a British lad how 
M‘Leod, “his feeble body sus- 
tained by an unconquerable 
spirit,” fell at Badajoz, as how 
this Prime Minister or that 
leader of Opposition scored in 
some dismal jugglery of British 
politics? The boys used to see 
to this themselves, and some of 
the above names may still be 
green amongst that inspired 
“small infantry ” which, seeing 
before them clouds of glory as 
resplendent as those they trail 
behind, play at conquest in 
every field, and dream of it on 
every shiny bench, in every 
little cubicle in every school 
in Britain. 

Here is the true shrine of 
heroism, and who could ask a 
purer? But it is as frail as 
that which held the luck of the 
Musgraves. The child is not 
father to the man, or nearly all 





1 Adjutant Cochrane, 86th Foot. 


? Vernon Northey, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
5° Captain Sartorius, with a company of the 59th (E. Lancs.) 


* Captain Rennie, 40th Foot (S. Lancs.) 
7 Lieutenant Macguire, 4th King’s Own. 


° Major Browne, 82nd Foot. 


5 General Graham. 
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men would be nearly angels. I 
remember how we, a parcel 
of small boys at a private 
school, were stirred by the tale 
of Colonel Burnaby’s standing 
in the front of the square at 
Abu Klea, armed only with a 
shot - gun, which he emptied 
into the horde of desert demons, 
each as active as a tiger, as 
dangerous as a rogue elephant, 
and as big and brave as him- 
self. We “played” the battle 
on Hampstead Heath, just 
where below “The Firs” a 
patch of most Nubian sand 
simulates to the life, on a July 
day, the torrid desert which 
drank the huge Horse-Guards- 
man’s blood. The “square” was 
largely ‘‘ skeleton,” like the in- 
vaders at autumn manceuvres ; 
a few very little lads, too short, 
we thought, to act as fuzzy- 
wuzzies, too timid to insist on 
their heart’s desire, enacted 
Stewart’s sweating battalions. 
The rest of us were the 
dervishes, and furiously we 
yelled and bounded around 
“Burnaby” in the shape of 
the “‘cock” of the school, who 
calmly, with levelled furze- 
branch, and with such ponder- 
ous display of muscle as he 
thought attributable to the 
herculean colonel, straddled in 
front of the wavering quadrate, 
and mowed us down until he 
fell, pierced by a cricket stump, 
into the yellow sand. The 
other day I met that “cock.” 
We played squash racquets to- 
gether and he beat me, both 
as of old, with the old “hard 
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luck!” and “well tried!” to 
each of my failures to score, 
He remembered our ushers, one 
and all ; he remembered all the 
boys, “square” and “dervishes” 
complete. But he had for- 
gotten Burnaby, all but such 
hazy reminiscence of the colo- 
nel’s strength as to generate 
confusion between the fallen 
soldier and a person who had 
been lifting horses and crates- 
ful of men upon the Music Hall 
stage at about the same period. 

But heroic soldiers, densely 
as their inestimable deeds are 
forgotten, lie less deep under 
oblivion than heroic battalions, 
How many knew, before ‘The 
Times’ told them on the recent 
anniversary of Albuera, what 
were the six immortal regi- 
ments! which in some thirty 
minutes lost 2312 officers and 
men out of 3448, one brigade 
“absolutely dying in a line 

. which, ever dwindling, did 
not recoil, but even advanced a 
little”? or to what remnant 
of the “remnant of unconquer- 
able British soldiers” Inglis 
there bequeathed the most 
glorious sobriquet ever won, 
the “ Die-Hards”?? And what 
other fragment ‘—71 remaining 
out of 412—wrung that other 
pealing nickname from the 
sanguinary rough-and-tumble 
of Salamanca, where the French 
met them with 2000 men and 
parted from them with only 
200, and every individual was 
ordered to “conceive everything 
that is gallant and brave and 
apply it to himself”? 





1 Buffs, 66th, 1/48th, 29th, 2/48th, 57th. 


2 «The Times,’ May 16th, 1911. 


3 The 57th Foot (Middlesex). 


* The 11th Foot (Devon), ‘‘ The bloody 11th.” 
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What two battalions! formed 
the square which lay so still 
and so curiously situated in 
the thick of the tempest at 
Waterloo, that Wellington sent 
to inquire who they were and 
what they were doing? Only 
those who have seen Leonardo 
da Vinci’s vision of “A 
Warrior” can picture the 
Duke’s visage when he was 
informed that these were the 
dead remaining after “thirteen 
charges from Cuirassiers and 
seven hours of cannonade.” 

Is it remembered who held 
Jalalabad,? or what ranks were 
they which, on the melting 
decks of the Birkenhead, “ fell 
in” to face unarmed the awful 
charges of the squadrons of the 
sea ?> What regimental square 
glowing with musketry, glit- 
tering with steel, came forth 
“with firm and even step” 
from the welter of El Bodon ?* 
Who remembers, if he ever 
heard, what corps, ordered to 
be circumspect at Roleia, “by 
a fierce neglect of orders” 
took instead “a path leading 
immediately to the enemy” ?® 
Who, in the course of smashing 
the French at Busaco,® claims 
the brace of private soldiers’ 
who there captured the French 
general? Who drew a “loud 
cheer” from the worried Duke 
of Cumberland himself at Fon- 
tenoy ?° who, before Corunna, 
saw and shuddered at a shroud 
suspended in the air between 
them and Sir John Moore as 
he greeted them,’ yet saw not 
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skies full of shrouds, or were 
not daunted by them, when 
590 men out of 600 were about 
to fall at Toulouse, or further 
terrible “ percentages” at 
Waterloo and the Alma? 

But “second sight ” flits often 
and eerily about the battlefield 
amongst the moritur. Too 
numerous to mention have been 
the soldiers who, dying not a 
death the more, have beheld 
their coffin in the sky. “Iam 
quite ready,” whispered Ham- 
mond of the Rifle Brigade, 
gazing not at the gaping 
Redan, but at “a golden light 
over the sea beyond it.” And 
was it not an eagle eye® soon 
to be closed which, when 
Elphinstone’s doomed force lin- 
gered in Kabul in 1841, saw 
with terrible distinctness the 
figure of “one man ” staggering 
out of the Khyber, “coming to 
tell us that the rest are all 
destroyed”? And did not 
Ramsay, the hero of Fuentes 
d’Onor, scent the dread clay 
when on the morning of Water- 
loo he responded to Wellington’s 
greeting only by “ bowing his 
head sadly until it nearly 
touched his horse’s mane”? Of 
one such sad seer I knew 
myself when Child, of the 
South African Light Horse, 
gave instructions the night 
before Spion Kop that when, 
not zf, he fell on the morrow, 
the punning epitaph—‘“It is 
well with the Child ”—should 
be graven on his tombstone, 
which was duly done. 








1 The 30th and 73rd. 


3 The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


6 The 9th and 29th Foot. 
7 Privates Hopkins and Harris. 


® Colonel Dennie, 13th Light Infantry. 


2 The 13th (Somersetshire) Light Infantry. 


* The 5th and 77th Foot. 
6 The 52nd Light Infantry. 
8 The Black Watch. 
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Who were Sir Harry Smith’s 
“plucky dogs” + who charged 
and took at midnight the per- 
sistent Sikh guns at Ferozeshah, 
so that the rest of the column 
“might get some sleep”? And 
who was it at Seringapatam ? 
pressed silently on, for “all 
must be done with the bayonet,” 
brilliantly illuminated by the 
unearthly glare of millions 
of blue lights and rockets? 
Does any mortal nowadays 
obey the furious shout of the 
Suffolk Regiment, “ Remember 
Alepe !”” when, mad with rage 
at the torture of some cap- 
tured comrades, they hurled 
10,000 enemy aside, one party, 
only fifty strong, actually 
charging 5000 Travancoreans 
three times in quick succes- 
sion? Which was the “little 
battalion ”* which “alone held 
its ground against all the 
colonnes en masse at Albuera, 
its dead and wounded forming 
“two distinct lines” on the 
battlefield? Who were “emu- 
lous for the front” at Aliwal,® 
and which the “two splendid 
regiments” * which backed 
each other up against a driv- 
ing gale of Moorish horsemen 
at; Tangiers, where “Mr John 
Churchill” was an ensign in 
the Foot Guards, and in that 
excessively hot corner at 
Landen? Who shattered the 


embattled Afghans at Tizeen ? 5 
Who wrested the “ Feather” 
badge from the French Grena- 
diers at Quebeo,® and who the 
blood-tipped pompom from the 
same corps of the enemy at 
Wilhelmstahl?7 Who were 
“the observed of all observers ” 
at Echellar,® extorting from 
Wellington the only super- 
latives of his life? Who are 
the “Immortals,” and from 
what glorious origin springs 
that most glorious alias?® 
Who were so “terribly resol- 
ute” at Albuera that they 
smote down cowardly friends 
in order to get at their braver 
foes? What regiment had all 
its officers wounded at Det- 
tingen," but unknown to the 
authorities, because all con- 
cealed the fact? It was the 
same which subsequently ap- 
peared so weak at a review 
that the king asked “with 
some asperity” where were 
the rest of the men, to be met 
with the reply, “ At Dettingen, 
your Majesty!” What was 
the squadron “in beautiful 
order” which appeared to the 
astonished eyes of the 17th 
Lancers behind the Russian 
guns at Balaklava??? and what 
regiment brought but ten 
mounted men out of the 
charge? What amazing regi- 
ment of horse,! adorning them- 





1 The 80th Foot (S. Staffords. ) 
3 The 31st (E. Surrey). 


2 The 12th Foot (Suffolk). 


* The Ist (Royal Scots) and 2nd (Queen’s). 5 The 13th (Somerset. L.I.) 


6 The 35th (R. Sussex). 


7 The 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers. 


8 The 6th (Royal Warwickshire) Regiment. ; 
® The 76th (2nd Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment, nearly every man having 


been wounded in 1806. 


10 The 29th (lst Worcestershire) Regiment. 


+ lt The 3rd Light Dragoons (Hussars). 


12 The 8th (Royal Irish) Hussars. 


13 The 15th Hussars. 
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selves by order of their com- 
mander with sprigs of oak to 
remind them that they must 
be as firm as the tree of 
Britain, captured at Emsdorf 
five French battalions, their 
colours, and nine guns? Who 
broke the Mahratta cavalry at 
Assaye?! Who were the sol- 
diers of whom a savage enemy 
himself boasted with admira- 


tion that “they fell like 
stones, each man in _ his 
place”? From what corps 


came the forlorn-hope which 
went into Scheelenberg fifty 
strong and came out ten?? 
Has any one heard of Bruck- 
ermuhl, where a redoubt was 
made out of dead men, and 
a nobleman, on reprimanding 
a sergeant for an unseemly 
cry of horror, discovered that 
the exclamation had _ been 
wrung from the hardened 
soldier by the fact that he 
beheld his officer unconsciously 
leaning upon the body of his 
own brother, the top “course” 
of the parapet of corpses! 
What troops received at Acre 
the guerdon from the hostile 
general that they “attacked 
like heroes —death only 
checked their bold career” ?* 
Who stood “firm amongst 
the firm” at Hasheen,® and 
who perished to a man, awing 
their destroyers by “the gran- 
deur of their bearing” around 
their colours at Maiwand ? 
Who with that “queen of 
arms,” the bayonet, scythed 
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down the host of Beloochi 
braves, “thick as standing 
corn, gorgeous as a field of 
flowers,” at Meeanee?® Who, 
stirring even Wellington to 
enthusiasm, “ pressed on to the 
rascals’ at Busaco, hurling the 
‘“theroes of Marengo and Auster- 
litz back” like playthings.’ 
Who howled so loudly for 
“ Revenge!” at Salamanca’ 
that Pakenham advised their 
colonel to “let them loose,” 
whereupon they “hewed deep 
their gory way into the enemy’s 
columns”? Who were the 
“Blue Caps” of the Mutiny,® 
who, as their devilish opponent 
Nana named his men, “fought 
like devils”? Who,° specially 
threatened with “no quarter” 
by an enemy whom they had 
enraged by their success, stuek 
red feathers in their helmets 
so that there need be no mis- 
take? Who,’ “welcoming death 
and cheering wildly,” perished 
to a man with Elphinstone at 
Gandamak? Who, at Maya, 
with “valour that would have 
graced Thermopyle,” lost so 
many that the enemy’s advance 
was actually checked by the 
heap of dead and dying?” 
Who lost 700 men out of 
1000 ” at Vittoria, boasting in 
their ranks the Corporal (Mac- 
kay) who, at Vimiera, had 
saved the captured French 
general from death and refused 
his proffered purse with the 
words, “Sir, we are British 
soldiers, not plunderers”? Who 





1 The XIXth Light Dragoons (Hussars). 


3 Grenadier Guards. 

5 Royal Berks. (49th and 66th). 

7 The 88th (Connaught Rangers). 

® The 32nd (Duke of Cornwall’s L.I.) 
1 The 92nd (Gordon Highlanders). 





2 The 24th (S. Wales Borderers). 

* The Royal Marines. 

6 The 22nd (Cheshire). 

8 102nd Foot (R. Dublin Fusiliers). 
10 The 44th (Essex). 

12 The 71st (Highland L.I.) 
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lost every officer at Assaye?? 
and who at Waterloo were 
reduced in a few minutes to 
“a mere cluster, surrounded 
by a bank of the slain”?? 
Whose regimental camp® out- 
side Bhurtpore was decorated 
by order of the general with 
the cannon, eleven in number, 
which they had captured dur- 
ing the day? From what 
regiments came Sir Philip 
Sidney,‘ the Duke of Marl- 
borough,° Wolfe,® the Duke of 
Wellington,’ Sir John Moore,® 
—names surely as honourable 
to a muster-roll as victories on 
a standard? From what corps 
came the scarcely less dis- 
tinguished names of Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim ??® 
Who were first across the 
Douro, twenty-five men “in the 
midst of the French army ”?” 
who first over the chin -deep 
Espiers at d’Oliginies?™ Has 
the reader the faintest idea 
how many British soldiers died 
in the Peninsula, how many 
first-class battles they fought, 
how many sieges they sus- 
tained and how many made, 
and how many Frenchmen 
they accounted for in killed, 
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wounded, and captured ? 2 
Who, roaring “ Remember the 
ladies! remember the babies!” 
(of Cawnpore), spoilt their 
bayonets at Delhi by pinning 
immensely greater numbers of 
Sepoys against the stone walls 
of a serai.'* Who, at Ginghilovo, 
sustained twenty charges by 
ten thousand Zulus?* Who, 
“in aspect strangely cool, com- 
pact, and resolute,” delivered 
the decisive charge at Maida? ! 
Who came out of Culloden with 
every bayonet “either bloody 
or bent ”?%5 

We might go on questioning 
for ever: the British Regular 
Army is, on an average, 250 
years old; it contains about 
510 distinct bodies of troops; 
it has been fighting without 
intermission since its birth, and 
there has been seldom a year, 
& corps, or a campaign but has 
furnished its quota of deeds 
as amazing as those recorded 
above. It is a long, long day 
indeed, of which the burden 
has been borne as valiantly as 
by St Christopher, and the 
heat as undauntedly as by “the 
holy men from the Assyrians’ 
furnace.” 16 





1 The 74th (2nd Highland L.I.) 
3 The 86th (R. Irish Rifles). 

5 The Grenadier Guards. 

7 The 33rd (W. Riding). 


2 The 27th (R. Inniskilling Fusiliers). 

4 The Buffs. 

6 The 20th Foot. 

8 The 51st (King’s Own Yorkshire L.I.) 


9 The 25th (King’s Own Scottish Borderers). 


10 The Buffs. 
12 Pitched battles 
Sieges ° 
British dead ‘ 
French accounted for ; 
13 The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


1L The 10th Foot (Lincoln). 


19 
10 
40,000 
200,000 


14 The 78th (Seaforth Highs.) and 81st (Loyal N. Lancs.) 


16 The 4th (King’s Own). 


16 Napier. 
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THACKERAY’S CENTENARY—THE PROGRESS OF THE NOVEL—THE 
MASTERS AND THEIR IMITATORS—THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 
—THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT—M. BRIEUX’ ‘THREE PLAYS’— 
DRAMA OR PAMPHLET !—SIR ELDON GORST’S REPORT—DEMOCRACY 


IN EGYPT. 


Ir the custom of keeping 
centenaries is anything better 
than a trick of advertisement, 
we are in duty bound to do 
honour this month to the 
memory of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. The author of 
‘Vanity Fair,’ born a hundred 
years ago, long since took his 
place among the masters of 
English prose. His works are 
part and parcel of our litera- 
ture. All the forms of im- 
mortality, gay or dull, are his 
by right of conquest. Every 
intelligent Briton delights in 
his “cynicism,” or sheds tears 
over his “sentimentality ” 
at the proper time. Never 
again will he be dislodged from 
the firm place which he holds 
in our text-books of literature. 
His merits are as intimately 
familiar to the readers of 
fiction as his faults. The ease 
of his picaresque manner, his 
large canvases packed with a 
vast number of well- drawn 
characters, his pleasant disdain 
of plan and hero, will win him 
unnumbered admirers unto the 
the end of time. His tiresome 
habit of obtruding himself, the 
furious rage with which he 
takes moral shies at the Aunt 
Sallies of his own creation, his 
ready subservience to his own 
place and time, will limit his 


appreciation to the land of 
his birth. While Dickens is 
free of all the world, and has 
been an influence even in Paris, 
Thackeray must still restrain 
his conquests to his own country. 
The paradoxes of his career are 
many and not lightly explic- 
able. Having in ‘Barry 
Lyndon’ achieved the intel- 
lectual triumph of his life, he 
made no attempt, save in brief 
passages, ever again to use his 
supreme gift of irony. Born 
without a spice of historical 
justice, he was yet intensely 
interested in the past. His 
sketches of Swift and Congreve 
bear no relation save in name 
to their originals, nor did he 
ever scruple to make the heroes 
of the eighteenth century the 
pack-saddle-asses of Victorian 
sentiment. Yet in ‘Esmond’ 
he produced by far the best 
historical novel of his genera- 
tion, and in ‘Vanity Fair’ he 
painted such a picture of 
manners, and with so sure a 
hand, that it will survive even 
the superfluous whimperings of 
its author. 

And as we take for granted 
the genius of Thackeray, we 
may take the chance his cen- 
tenary gives us to look back 
over the hundred years which 
have passed since his birth and 
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attempt to estimate what pro- 
gress or retrogression has been 
made by the novel, his own 
chosen medium. In 1811 fiction 
was happy in possessing the 
energies and illusions of youth. 
Fielding and Richardson and 
Smollett were already acknow- 
ledged masters. ‘The Castle 
of Otranto,’ ‘The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,’ and ‘The Monk’ 
had sent a shiver of fear and 
amazement through all Europe. 
Romance, firmly established in 
England, had _ crossed the 
Channel and held Germany in 
thrall. The genius of Scott, 
destined to dominate the whole 
world of literature, had hitherto 
expressed itself only in verse. 
It was Thackeray’s great good 
fortune to grow up, so to say, 
with the Waverley Novels. 
He was three years older than 
‘Waverley ’ itself, and he was 
@ young man writing for the 
Press in London when the pen 
fell from the Wizard’s hand. 
And side by side with ro- 
mance the novel of observa- 
tion was advancing in a 
parallel line. Miss Burney had 
already shown, in a return to 
an older tradition, what ex- 
cellent material there was 
lurking in the humours of 
every day; and Miss Austen, 
whose ‘Sense and Sensibility’ 
came into being the same 
year as Thackeray, was touch- 
ing with a finger of gentle 
satire the follies of those men 
and women whom she ob- 
served in her father’s rectory. 
While the masters of their 
craft were winning for them- 
selves a deathless fame, the 
popular novelists were as busy 
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then as now in pursuing a 
lucrative trade. Mankind is 
not far divorced from the 
monkey, and is yet more loyal 
to the habit of imitation than 
that wayward beast. When 
one man has found an idea, 
there are always a hundred 
ready to mimic it. “Hobbs 
hints blue, straight he turtle 
eats; Dobbs paints blue, claret 
erowns his cup; Nokes outdoes 
Stokes in azure feats,” and 
not one of them knows or 
cares who fished the murex 
up. The great Sir Walter, it 
is true, came into his inherit- 
ance of fame and appreciation 
at once; but the most of the 
popular novels which delighted 
the careless reader a century 
since were long ago lost in 
oblivion. 

It is an interesting phe- 
nomenon, this resolute and 
sincere flattery of the great, 
in the history of letters. At 
every epoch you may mark 
it, and it gives the literary 
historian the chance to preach 
of schools and their tenden- 
cies. Its real origin lies no 
deeper than greed or folly. 
All the world believes that 
profit pursues fashion, and if 
@ wise man shows the way 
to success, why should not 
the fools follow it? In the 
late seventeenth century, when 
the returning king brought 
back a smile of gaiety to a 
land submerged in Puritanism, 
the road to fame lay through 
the drama. For some sixty 
years Comedy was the supreme 
mistress of literary England. 
Those there were, of course, who 
pursued other forms of litera- 
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ture, as there will always be 
some to chafe at the chains 
of a popular slavery. But 
Comedy seemed the easiest, as 
well as the most swiftly re- 
warded, expression of talent, 
and every man who could 
hold a pen aspired to be a 
playwright. And how dull, 
save the best, are all the 
productions of that age! 
Though Dryden and Congreve, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar, still 
hold their place in the world’s 
esteem, the rest have found 
in oblivion their proper place. 
That ‘The Way of the World,’ 
a perfect masterpiece, should 
have been jostled by a vast 
collection of spurious imita- 
tions would surprise us if we 
did not know the habit of 
literary gentlemen. The age 
which produced and succeeded 
it produced also a larger crop 
of bad plays, both tragedies 
and comedies, than any save 
that which parodied Shake- 
speare and Webster, Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. That anyone will 
ever again either read or put 
upon the stage the facile 
parodies of Cibber and Nat 
Lee, of the younger Shadwell 
and Rowe, of Ravenscroft or 
Sothern, or half a hundred 
others, we cannot believe. 
Their experiments in imita- 
tion long since served their 
turn, They brought their 
authors now a benefit per- 
formance, now a bitter dis- 
appointment, and they pre- 
serve an interest for none 


save the patient archeologist. 
As with the drama of the 
seventeenth and 


eighteenth 
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centuries, so it was with the 
novel of the early nineteenth. 
Fiction remaining an art for 
the few, who practised it with 
dignity and understanding, be- 
came for the vast majority of 
those who hold a pen, a trade 
and no more. The novels of 
that age were like the sand in 
number. A catalogue, printed 
in 1819, contains no less than 
thirty thousand examples of 
fiction, in French or English. 
Of these, net one per cent is 
known to-day even by name. 
Was there ever a bitterer satire 
on the vanity of human hopes? 
To discover what were the 
qualities and demerits of the 
thirty thousand is an impos- 
sible task, which would require, 
were it attempted, the skill and 
energy of the excavator. If we 
may judge from the titles pre- 
sented to our eager gaze, we 
may safely conclude that sob- 
bing sentiment and romance, 
mysterious and transpontine, 
were best suited to the taste of 
the time. When they got hold 
of a good thing, these simple 
folk of 1819, they did not 
always appreciate it. The 
method of classification adopted 
by the compiler of this cata- 
logue baffles our understand- 
ing. What shall we say of the 
intelligence of one who takes a 
census of fiction, and classifies 
‘Guy Mannering’ with ‘The 
Monk,’ ‘Eblis, or the Magic 
of the Persians,’ ‘ Astrologue,’ 
‘Don Quixote,’ and ‘ Amadis de 
Gaul’ under the pompous head- 
ing of “Magic”? Pedantry, 
in truth, makes strange bed- 
fellows, and it is difficult to say 
which gets the worst of it in 
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this encounter, Cervantes or 
Sir Walter Scott. 

But if, without a vast deal 
of archzological research, we 
cannot recover those ancient 
specimens of fiction, their titles 
are enough to reveal the humour 
of the time. Not much imagina- 
tion is required to divine the 
character of ‘Montbart, the 
Exterminator, or the Last of 
the Filibusters’; and none who 
has ever held in his hand a 
“penny dreadful” need have 
much doubt about ‘ Brick Bold- 
ing, or What is Life?’ And as 
we scan the titles of these thirty 
thousand forgotten master- 
pieces, what strikes us most for- 
cibly is their remoteness from 
life. ‘Eufrasia, or the Ruins of 
the Castle of Flousca,’—what 
had that strange pieceof fantasy 
to say to the readers of 1819? 
Obviously our grandfathers and 
grandmothers wished for no- 
thing so much as to be “taken 
out of themselves,” as the 
phrase has it. And “taken 
out” they were to such pur- 
pose, that they seem to have 
lived in a conventional fairy- 
land of pasteboard and stage- 
trappings. 

Meanwhile the novelists of 
England were rediscovering 
the fact that the material of 
infinite romance lay at their 
doors; that they, no more than 
Fielding before them, need dis- 
dain the life of the road and 
the tavern. Whether Dickens 
heard in Pickwick and Sam 
Weller an echo of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza or not, the 
essence of his great work was 
as purely English as its back- 
ground, There we have the 
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English town and the Eng- 
lish countryside, a comedy of 
English manners, a satire upon 
English follies. And English as 
‘Pickwick’ is, it is universal 
in its appeal. The world sets 
no barrier against it. Wher- 
ever it goes, or whatever it 
does, it is as eagerly welcomed 
as the romances of Walter 
Scott. Thackeray also, like 
Dickens, ranged himself under 
the ancient banners. He is 
more closely allied to the great 
beginners of English fiction 
than to Ainsworth, the early 
Bulwer, the young Disraeli, 
and the rest of his elder 
contemporaries. He, too, was 
a painter of manners; he, too, 
was a satirist in his hours ; yet, 
as we have said, there is some- 
thing in him of insularity which 
makes his books almost unin- 
telligible to the foreigner. The 
English novel and the French 
had separate qualities and sub- 
mitted to different influences. 
Each has progressed in accord 
with the temperament of the 
nation which gave it birth. 
The schools and banners which 
are necessary always to the 
life and movement of literary 
France are unknown on our 
side the Channel, where every 
man is wont to fight for his 
own hand and to win or lose 
his own battle. So strong, 
indeed, is the Englishman’s 
passion for individuality, that 
he prefers to be an anarch even 
in the presence of the greatest 
leaders. No Briton owed so 
great a debt to Sir Walter 
Scott as Balzac gladly con- 
fessed, and it must be admitted 
that no Briton could have 
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turned the debt to so good an 
account, And this reflection 
leads us to confess that against 
Balzac we can pit no triumph- 
ant champion, The author 
of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ 
is the greatest historian any 
country ever had. He has not 
merely given us a superb pic- 
ture, large in treatment as it 
is faithful in detail, of modern 
France; he might almost be 
said to be the creator of modern 
France. He achieved a task 
far more splendid than that 
which Dickens and Thackeray 
achieved between them. But 
he left no real school, and few 
disciples. In truth, he is a 
figure of solitary grandeur, like 
the figure of Shakespeare. 

If Dickens and Thackeray, 
working in our staid English 
air, followed Balzac in found- 
ing no echools, they were 
plagued each of them by a vast 
mob of imitators. If a kind 
enumerator had come along, 
say, in 1850, and made a census 
of our novels, he would have dis- 
covered far more than thirty 
thousand, and he would have 
put his hands upon hundreds 
of sham- Dickens and sham- 
Thackerays. For the process 
of winnowing we owe a vast 
debt te the threshing-floor of 
time. Now and then a mere 
handful of chaff escapes the 
flail. Now and then, by a still 
worse accident, some grains of 
good corn are lost momentarily. 
Yet not for ever do they stray. 
Some pious hand sedulously 
recovers them, and perchance 
they seem larger than they are 
for their disappearance. And 
even after the flail has done its 
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work, there remains much 
winnowed corn that we are 
proud to put into our granaries, 

A mere mention of those 
who survive honourably would 
be too large an encroachment 
on our space. But when we 
recall what was achieved in a 
brief half-century by the sisters 
Bronté; by George Eliot, who, 
if she had stopped short at 
‘Silas Marner,’ would have held 
a far higher position even than 
is hers to-day; by Anthony 
Trellope and Charles Reade, by 
Mrs Gaskell and Miss Yonge, 
by Henry and Charles Kingsley, 
by Wilkie Collins and Black- 
more; and finally, by George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy, 
who have carried the novel 
a step farther on the road 
of psychology and sound 
English than most of their 
predecessors,—have we not a 
right to feel proud of our 
countrymen and their genius? 
And even from this meagre list 
we have omitted the great 
name of Benjamin Disraeli, 
whose novels were never 80 
well understood and so highly 
esteemed as they are to-day. 
That is one side of the medal. 
We contemplate the reverse 
less gladly; for it celebrates 
a mass of bad works such as 
no other age and no other 
country has ever produced. 
The latter part of Victoria’s 
reign was the golden age of 
the commercial novelist. He 
saw that there was money in 
the trade, and when America 
passed # printers’ relief bill and 
called it a Copyright Act, he 
discerned another and a greater 
field of profit. So he left the 
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serious side of his craft to take 
care of itself, and came forth a 
fully-equipped man of business. 
He became learned concerning 
the price per thousand words. 
He followed the fluctuation of 
the fiction- market both in 
England and America as a 
jobber follows the manceuvres 
of the Stock Exchange. In 
consequence of his knowledge 
and foresight he grew rich, and 
with his wealth forgot the real 
purpose of his craft. Hence- 
forth he kept his finger upon 
a@ mysterious thing which he 
called the public pulse. With- 
out any scruple he gave the 
people what he thought it 
wanted. In brief, he became 
a tradesman, open and un- 
ashamed. And prosperity soon 
turned his head. When he 
examined his bank-book he was 
convinced that so much money 
must be the reward of nothing 
less than genius. So he raised 
himself into a solemn institu- 
tion; he became, in his own 
esteem, a corner-stone of Em- 
pire; he signed manifestoes 
to the great Powers of Europe, 
explaining in his high-priced 
words what were the opinions 
of the novelists of England. 
And it is not surprising that 
under his influence the novel 
fell upon decay. 

To-day a better spirit pre- 
vails than prevailed twenty 
years ago. The novelist is no 
longer a man of genius in his 
own right. We exact of him 
his proofs to-day befere we fall 
down and worship him, merely 
because he has got a story 
published. There is, indeed, 


very little incense burned upon 
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his shrine. The death of 
Meredith has left behind only 
one uncontested master of 
English birth, and though more 
novels are published to-day 
than ever, it seems as though 
the art was dead or dying. 
After .all, it has had a longer 
lease of life than the Eliza- 
bethan drama or the comedy 
of manners, which after an 
interval was that drama’s 
legitimate successor, and per- 
haps it is time that we looked 
abeut us for another medium 
of literary expression which 
shall take its place. But its 
bitterest detractor cannot de- 
clare that the novel has not jus- 
tified itself. Though Fielding, 
the first of the band, seems to 
us still unsurpassed, he has had 
many worthy sons, of whom by 
no means the least is William 
Makepeace Thackeray, since 
whose birth a century ago 
English fiction has passed 
through victory to defeat. 

In the days of the novel’s 
greatest pride, when no wealth 
and no influence seemed beyond 
its scope, it lightly assumed the 
regeneration of the world. It 
could save our souls as well as 
fill the pockets of its professors. 
And so it became a kind of 
pulpit, from which every sort 
of false doctrine might be de- 
livered. The agelasts among 
us, and they are many, wel- 
comed this hindrance to the 
laughter which they condemn, 
and saw in didactic fiction a 
wholesome check upon loose 
behaviour. Thus the theory of 
the gilded pill became popular. 
No story was tolerated which 
did not pose a problem or in- 
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culcate this or that “new” 
specimen of morality. And 
they did not understand, these 
novelists, who set their purpose 
before their art, that they were 
striving after the unattainable. 
The jalap still tastes bitter in 
the mouth, however you try to 
disguise it in honey. The object 
of fiction is to amuse rather 
than to improve, and he who 
makes his thesis too obvious is 
not merely a bad novelist but 
a bad preacher to boot. To-day 
the novelists no longer desire to 
improve every occasion. This 
gloomy ambition has been taken 
up by a band of anxious play- 
wrights, who if they could 
would thump a tub on every 
stage in the kingdom, and 
would seduce us into the 
theatre that we might listen 
to an heretical sermon. 

Nor are these playwrights 
and their friends content with 
the sermons in three acts or 
five which England herself 
produces. They must needs go 
abroad, and find what examples 
they may of irrelevant didac- 
ticism. This time their re- 
search has been rewarded by 
three of the worst plays ever 
written by M. Brieux or any 
other. For M. Brieux we have 
a high respect. Though even 
when he condescends to the 
theatre he cannot help preach- 


.ing, there are plays of his in 


which the sermon is composed 
in the terms of dramatio art. 
It is not thus composed in the 
three plays! before us. 
are not dramas, but ill-digested 
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blue-books, which are here pre- 
sented to us in a false guise. 
That they have certain merits, 
if judged by the standard of 
the pamphleteer, need not be 
denied. It is obvious that 
M. Brieux is righteously in- 
dignant at certain evils in the 
life of society; and though he 
has no plan of amelioration, it 
affords him a plain relief thus 
publicly to liberate his soul. 
We can imagine that some 
who are curious in medical 
jurisprudence might take a 
keen interest in the play here 
called “‘ Damaged Goods”; but 
even the curious would find 
material better suited to their 
purpose in hospital reports. 
However, we are not asked 
to look upon the works as 
bundles of statistics either by 
M. Brieux himself or by Mr 
Shaw, who contributes a sin- 
gularly ignorant preface. “Ma- 
ternity” and the others are 
‘‘ comedies,” and Mr Shaw 
claims that M. Brieux, in his 
own craft, is “incomparably 
the greatest writer France has 
produced since Moliére.” Let 
us, then, apply the tests of 
“comedy,” using the term in 
its largest sense, to these plays, 
and ask if they have any real 
existence, apart from the highly 
moral discussions conducted in 
each. The chief end of comedy 
is toentertain. Laughter is at 
once its purpose and its re- 
ward. Even though it handle 
the gravest topic it must touch 





1 Three Plays by Brieux. 
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They it with a gentle satire, and 

give pleasure to its audience 

The Preface by Bernard Shaw. London: 
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even in the moment of quiet 
chastisement. The rapier, not 
the bludgeon, is the weapon of 
comedy, and this weapon has 
been used, with varying deli- 
cacy, by all those bold enough 
to walk in the footsteps of 
Moliére. As entertainment is 
the purpose of comedy, so wit is 
its means. The “lessons” con- 
veyed by Moliére’s comedies are 
few and rudimentary. Their 
wit is unchanging and eternal. 
Nothing can spoil the infinite 
beauty and variety of the 
phrase wherewith Moliére cas- 
tigates the follies of his time. 
And after wit we have a right 
to expect character in our 
comedies. It is not enough to 
push a phonograph upon the 
stage and call it John Smith. 
John Smith must speak with 
his own tongue, not with the 
tongue of his inventor. He 
must exhibit his own character 
in the stress and action of the 
piece. Such are some of the 
qualities—not all—which we 
have a right to look for in a 
comedy; and before we may 
mention M. Brieux and Moliére 
in the same paragraph, we 
must ask ourselves which, if 
any, of these qualities the three 
plays of M. Brieux possess. 
They possess not one of them. 
They betray not a single hint 
of wit. No glint of irony plays 
upon the solid surface of their 
author’s prejudice. There is 
not one character in any of 
the three which has a sep- 
arate and individual exist- 
ence. Names have they, but 


no minds nor impulses which 
would give these names a mean- 
.ing. They are not men and 
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women; they are not types; 
they are bags of phrases. and 
no more. “Damaged Goods,” 
for instance, is a mere set of 
three discussions, in each of 
which a doctor takes part. 
The question, the influence of 
certain diseases upon mar- 
riage, is discussed from three 
points of view, and though its 
gravity is abundantly acknow- 
ledged, no solution is arrived 
at. Even M. Brieux, whose 
passion for reform is obvious, 
has no very clear suggestion 
to make. “If you give a 
thought or two to what you 
have just seen,” says the doc- 
tor to the politician as the 
curtain descends, “when you 
are sitting in the Chamber, we 
shall not have wasted our time.” 
Well, well, M. Brieux must 
have a deeper faith in the 
sincerity and capacity of the 
Chamber than most, if he deems 
it able or willing to prevent the 
birth of diseased children, In 
truth, even as a thesis his 
“ play” breaks down hopelessly. 
But that is not the point we 
wish to make. ‘“ Damaged 
Goods” has neither wit nor 
irony, neither character nor 
literary excellence. It merely 
records in an unattractive form 
the conclusions of medical 
science; it might be road in 
private with some satisfaction 
by those prying persons who 
delight in a morbidity which 
they have no chance of correct- 
ing; but to put it upon the 
stage is to forget the purpose 
of the theatre, and to expose 
to an unmerited boredom the 
foolish persons whom scandal 
or an attractive bill of the 
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play has induced to purchase a 
ticket. 

M. Brieux’ plays, then, are 
mere vehicles of a vague dis- 
pleasure in human nature. 
They are not immoral, as the 
censor’s action might suggest. 
They are not moral, because 
their author, for all his indig- 
nation, cannot show the path 
of reform. As plays they have 
no existence, As tracts they 
are ineffective, because they 
state what M. Brieux believes 
to be blots upon our civilisa- 
tion, and make no attempt to 
rub the blots out. Nor will the 
blots, such as they are, ever be 
rubbed out until human nature 
has undergone a _ complete 
change and disease has ceased 
to be. And it is not by the 
composition of formless dramas 
that human nature is changed 
or disease is checked. The 
abolition of disease is in the 
wise hands of doctors and 
bacteriologists, who prefer re- 
search to chatter. Human 
nature, happily for us, will 
have its lights and _ its 
shadows, its pleasures and 
its hardships, unto the end 
of time, and all the discussion 
in the world is powerless to 
reduce it to the rule of the 
pedant. Yet M. Brieux thinks 
it enough to make a statement, 
and then to await impatiently 
the sudden conversion of the 
race. His temper must be as 
sanguine as his humour is 
dreary, if he thinks by this 
means he will transform the 
inherited tendencies, the vir- 
tues and vices, of immemorial 
antiquity. 

In the only one of these 
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plays that has the smallest 
pretence to dramatic quality— 
“The Three Daughters of M. 
Dupont”—M. Brieux merely 
airs a set of prejudices. The 
argument is conducted with a 
rawness and injustice which 
must alienate the sympathies 
of all save the slaves of the 
thesis. M. Brieux thinks ill 
enough of marriage, but that 
is no reason why he should 
attempt to prove his point by 
inventing a set of puppets 
which have neither life nor 
consistency. Julie, the unfor- 
tunate victim of matrimony, 
changes from scene to scene. 
She is as ready as the author 
of her being to argue about 
anything. She is not like a 
woman. Least of all is she 
like a Frenchwoman. She 
repeats the platitudes of M. 
Brieux with tears in her eyes, 
as though she didn’t like them. 
M. Antonin, her antagonist in 
the contest of misery, is a stout 
bundle of conventionalities. A 
very few changes would fit 
him for a suburban melodrama. 
He is primitive in his conduct 
as his mother is primitive in 
her greed. This is how he con- 
cludes his first interview with 
Julie: “My beloved Julie”; 
(to his mother) “she’s charm- 
ing. I was charming too, by 
the way. Wagner, children, 
every kind of idiocy. And she 
believed me.” After this we 
should not have been surprised 
had he kept a forged will in 
his pocket, and was continually 
being asked to “unhand ” this 
or that damsel in distress. 
After all, the stage is the 
stage; the debating-hall is the 
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debating - hall; and they are 
far better kept apart. But 
when the debating - hall does 
encroach, we are struck most 
forcibly by the abject felly of 
its discussions. Those who 
conduct them have as little 
subtlety as understanding of 
human nature. They seem to 
hope that a packet of phrases 
will make men “better,” and 
that nothing is wanted to 
change the whole earth save 
zeal and a good intention. 
For Mr Shaw’s part in this 
book there is less excuse than 
for M. Brieux’, The preacher, 
if misguided, is in earnest. 
Mr Shaw considers his duty 
as a preface-maker so lightly, 
that he gives a sketch of the 
French drama which is inac- 
curate in every particular, and 
talks glibly of “ Parisian stu- 
pidity,” though it is evident 
that he has no more than a 
tripper’s knowledge of Paris. 


Sir Eldon Gorst’s report of 
the progress made in Egypt 
during 1910 is a bewildering 
document. It justifies, with 
considerable emphasis, the com- 
ment we made upon the policy 
of our Government a year ago. 
We suggested then, and we re- 
peat with increased justifica- 
tion, that the dectrines of Tom 
Paine are peculiarly out of 
place in Egypt. The represen- 
tative of the British Govern- 
ment is still persuaded that 
democratic institutions are fit 
for all emergencies and all 
climates. ‘The British policy 
in Egypt,” he writes, “is, as 
has been repeated ad nauseam, 


. not merely to give Egypt the 


blessings of good administra- 
tion, but to train the Egyptians 
to take a gradually increasing 
share in their own govern- 
ment.” 

If this be our policy, it has, 
by the confession of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, failed lamentably. The 
Egyptians violently refuse to 
learn the lessons which seem 
s0 easy and pleasant to the 
pedants of radicalism. Every 
concession that has been made 
has been attributed by them to 
nothing else than the weak- 
ness of Great Britain. They 
cannot and will not under- 
stand that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is content to dimin- 
ish its authority with any 
good motive. The smallest 
complaisance on our part is 
interpreted as a sign of imme- 
diate retirement. The Legis- 
lative Council and the General 
Assembly, which were intended 
to give a measure of what Mill 
falsely called “liberty” to the 
Egyptians, have used their 
powers for the mere purpose of 
fomenting disloyalty. Sir Eldon 
Gorst admits that “our efforts 
in this direction did not meet 
with the success they deserved.” 
The Legislative Council and 
also the General Assembly 
“displayed in 1909 and the 
first half of 1910 a steadily- 
increasing tendency to become 
mere instruments of the Na- 
tionalist agitation against the 
Occupation. Their repeated de- 
mands for full constitutional 
government, the acrimonious 
attacks on the Government in 
connection with the Budget 
and the Soudan, and the un- 
reasonable hostility and sus- 
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picion displayed in the dis- 
cussion of the Suez Canal 
scheme, were in their essence 
manifestations of Anglophobia 
stirred up by the Nationalist 
party.” This party still, as 
heretofore, devotes itself to 
the constant abuse of officials, 
to heaping insults upon all 
Egyptians who do not oppose 
British control; and it has 
found its warmest auxiliaries 
in the Council and Assembly, 
which were framed by the 
sanguine apostles of popular 
government to confer the in- 
estimable boon of “freedom” 
upon those who wilfully mis- 
understand it. 

It would be difficult to find 
a clearer and more concise 
condemnation of inapposite 
democracy than is here set 
forth, But Sir Eldon Gorst 
does not follow his admissions 
to their logical conclusion. 
Though he is of opinion that 
“institutions really representa- 
tive of the people are obvious- 
ly impossible in a country in 
which, out of a population of 
11,000,000, only 600,000 can 
read and write,” he still thinks 
that the Egyptians have “in- 
tellectually reached a stage 
when they should be quite cap- 
able of utilising with advan- 
tage the facilities accorded to 
them for co-operating in the 
administration of the country.” 
And then in the next line he 
confesses that the experiment 
even in unreal representation 
has been a complete failure. 
Surely we might have ex- 
pected from his Majesty’s 
representative some _ clearer 
guidance than this. 
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If Sir Eldon Gorst’s report 
means anything, then, it means 
that the Government clings 
ardently and willingly to fail- 
ure. The first step in democ- 
racy has met with no success. 
Long live democracy! In other 
words, there is something good 
of itself in popular control. 
This is a heresy which has 
done more harm to the world 
than any other. Democracy 
is a form of government, and 
nothing more. It must be 
tried on its merits and by its 
results. There is no virtue in 
it which may not reside also in 
monarchy or oligarchy. Each 
of these forms has its special 
dangers, its special hardships. 
And to press democracy in a 
country like Egypt, which has 
no understanding of it, is to 
subordinate good government 
to pedantry, to shirk an honest 
responsibility at the bidding of 
an ignorant electorate. For 
democracy has one infirmity 


which inheres in no other 
system, It is a confession of 
failure. It means that those 


who resort to it have not the 
wisdom to govern, and are 
driven by sheer helplessness to 
the hazard of a tossed coin or 
to the still greater hazard of 
counting heads. Even in the 
higher civilisations of the West 
democracy has seldom brought 
with it peace or security. How, 
then, shall we justify the most 
modest experiment in a coun- 
try where only 600,000 out of 
11,000,000 can read or write, 
and where the smallest in- 
dulgence is misinterpreted for 
weakness ? 


That our government of 
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Egypt should incur a risk 
for the sake of democratic 
pedantry all wise men would 
deplore. Englishmen have 
every right to be proud of 
what has been accomplished 
for the Egyptians in the way 
of justice and prosperity. They 
should not stint their gratitude 
for the splendid work which 
has been accomplished by Lord 
Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and 
their devoted colleagues. All 
the critics of the régime will 
agree with Sir Eldon that “the 
task of one race controlling the 
destinies of another race of en- 
tirely different qualities is one 
of extreme delicacy and com- 
plexity, and cannot unfortun- 
ately be solved by copy-book 
maxims and high - sounding 


platitudes.” For this very 
reason we regret our poor ex- 
periment in democracy, a form 
of government which took its 
rise in copy- books, and which 
has never relied for support 
upon anything sounder than 
platitudes. Nor can we believe 
that it is any part of the duty 
of his Majesty’s Agent and 
Council-General “to carry out 
the wishes of the British people 
in Egypt.” Rather is it his 
duty to govern Egypt for its 
own happiness and prosperity. 
For though the British people 
may have many virtues, it 
knows not where Egypt is, 
and would rather echo a piece 
of empty rhetoric than control 
with wisdom and justice the 
Empire in the world. 
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THE TWO BILLS. 


LoRD LANSDOWNE _intro- 
duced his Bill for the Reform 
of the House of Lords on the 
8th of last month. If the 
House of Lords, as at present 
constituted, is not strong 
enough to discharge the duties 
for which a Second Chamber 
is principally required, and if 
it has become necessary to 
strengthen it by the infusion 
of new elements, the Bill, per- 
haps, offers as fair a scheme 
for the attainment of that 
object as we are likely to get. 
The independence of the House 
is in @ measure secured by the 
retention of the hereditary 
principle; and it did not come 
within the scope of the Bill to 
touch on the retention of its 
powers. But perhaps the chief 
immediate value of this par- 
ticular measure consists in the 
proof which it affords that the 
House of Lords is thoroughly 
in earnest, and in the challenge 
which it throws down to their 
opponents to show they are in 
earnest too. We are ready to 
come to terms, the Bill de- 


clares. Here is our contribu- 
tion towards a_ settlement. 
Where is yours? You have 


been preaching reform of the 
Lords all over the country, 
yet when the question is raised 
in a practical shape you run 
away from it. You asserted all 
along that a Second Chamber 
was an essential part of the 
constitution,—essential, there- 
fore, to all healthy legislation 
of the first class; yet in the 
teeth of these professions you 
would intrust the most serious 


and most arduous task which 
can tax the resources of states- 
manship to a single chamber. 
You bow down to a Second 
Chamber in theory, to impose 
on one section of the public, 
and ignore it in practice to 
propitiate another. 

The Liberals rely, and ap- 
parently not without reason, 
on the public apathy and in- 
difference for this impudent 
piece of political legerdemain 
escaping detection ; and really 
it would seem to be of little 
use to protest against this or 
any other Ministerial trick 
while this apathy remains un- 
dissipated. 

The Unionist leaders are not 
blind to what is the urgent 
necessity of the moment. 
Speaking at the Primrose 
League on the 11th May, Mr 
Balfour said, “No subject can 
well be more grave, and yet 
I am not sure that the issues 
are really apprehended even 
by those who take an active 
part in politics, or that it is 
thoroughly understood, from 
one end of the island to the 
other, how much is at stake 
at the present moment.” Mr 
Balfour may be sure that he 
is right. Too many people, 
we are certain, look on the 
struggle merely as a squabble 
between the two Houses of 
Parliament, — one of those 
faction fights of which they 
are growing tired, and turn 
away from in disgust. That 
voters of this class, whose name 
is legion, should not care to 
know what the quarrel is 
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about, should not wish to 
be troubled with thinking 
about what, as they think, 
concerns them not, is only 
natural. But what if it does 
concern them deeply and ter- 
ribly? Can they be taught 
for a moment to think seriously 
of what is coming upon them, 
if they allow themselves to 
indulge in this political indo- 
lence? The enemy does not 
come now like a thief in the 
night. He walks in broad 
noonday, boasting of the mis- 
chief he can do. Mr Balfour 
explains once more with the 
greatest perspicuity and pre- 
cision what is the nature of 
the Government policy. May 
we supplement his great speech 
by asking the people directly 
if, that policy being successful, 
they have thought on what is 
to follow: Disestablishment of 
the Church, the divorce of 
religion from education, the 
plunder of property, capital, 
and all vested interests, and 
the spread of a _ vexatious 
bureaucracy over the whole 
face of the country ? 

We would say to them, Do 
you wish to see yourselves 
or your neighbours who have 
invested their all in a perfectly 
lawful and honourable trade 
robbed of their property? Do 
you wish to see local adminis- 
tration confined exclusively to 
Government officials, with a 
vexatious inquisitor in every 
small town or every village, 
who would pry into your affairs 
with all the petty tyranny of 
beadledom, and be for ever at 
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your door with his rapacious 
and impertinent demands? 

Where then would be our 
boasted self-government and 
the wholesome education which 
the transaction of local busi- 
ness affords to all who take 
part in it? An illustration of 
what we mean has lately been 
afforded in the law courts, 
Particulars demanded by the 
Commissioners of Inland Rev- 
enue have been declared by 
one of his Majesty’s judges to 
be what they have no right to 
make, and that nobody could 
be punished for refusing to 
comply with them. Good! 
But what do you suppose will 
happen if you sit only twirling 
your thumbs, without doing 
anything to prevent it? The 
judges and magistrates will be 
appointed on political grounds, 
so the Socialists have willed it, 
and under the coming system 
no judge will ever deliver 
another judgment against the 
Crown like Sir Thomas War- 
rington’s. 

Do you wish to see the old 
county families driven from 
their estates by an iniquit- 
ous impost levied for that 
very purpose, and their places 
taken by urban capitalists, 
strangers to the land, strangers 
to the peasantry, strangers to 
all those traditions and as- 
sociations which have hither- 
to sweetened the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant?! 
Are all the laws and _insti- 
tutions, all the principles and 
beliefs, all the customs and 
prescriptions under which you 





1 See a very interesting discussion held at the Farmers’ Club in November and 
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have been brought up, all the 
securities and guarantees of 
which you will begin to feel 
the value when they are 
trampled under foot,—are all 
these things of so little account 
that it is not worth walking 
across the street to save them? 
Awake while there is yet time, 
ere the handwriting on the wall 
has sealed the doom of so much 
that is still dear to you, of all 
which your forefathers have 
loved and revered for centuries. 

Do you not believe all this? 
Will you not, as men of com- 
mon-sense, pause for a moment 
to inquire whether there may 
not be reason for distrusting 
your own incredulity ? whether 
history does not teach you 
how often nations and institu- 
tions have had cause to regret 
the day when they turned a 
deaf ear to all the warnings 
addressed to them, and refused 
to read the signs of the times, if 
they troubled their own repose? 

These words are not ad- 
dressed to either extreme party, 
neither to those who would cut 
themselves adrift from the past 
altogether, nor to those who 
fear to go forward lest they 
lose themselves in the darkness 
of the future. They are not 
addressed, either, to those 
“who take an active part in 
politics,” but to that great 
inert mass who lie between 
the two extremes, and can 
with difficulty be got to bestir 
themselves. Of the great 
majority of these we believe 
the instincts are conservative, 
and that they would be on 
the right side if the truth 
could only reach them. Our 
opponents have taken pains 
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to prevent this by representing 
all that the Unionists predict 
as idle fictions, though it is 
only what they themselves on 
more suitable occasions openly 
avow. It is the old story. 
“ And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Thou shalt not surely 
die.” How to circumvent his 
wiles and to open the eyes of 
the people is now the first 
business of the Unionist party. 
It will be a work of time, and 
the whole poliey of the party 
should have regard to the 
necessity for gaining time,— 
time for public opinion to ripen 
—time for the real intentions 
and tortuous methods of the 
Government to sink into the 
public mind, stripped of the 
mystifying verbiage in which 
they have so long been 
shrouded. 

Until this end has been 
attained nothing should be 
done to precipitate another 
dissolution, How then can 
the necessary delay be best 
secured? To defer the Com- 
mittee stage of the Recon- 
stitution Bill till Parliament 
reassembled after the Corona- 
tion was an obvious necessity : 
if for no other reason, because 
the Peers could not very well 
have been carrying on the dis- 
cussion of the two Bills at the 
same time, and it was not 
likely that the discussion of the 
Parliament Bill would be con- 
cluded in time for the Peers to 
enter on the next stage of 
the Reconstitution Bill. The 
debate on the second reading 
of this last was maintained 
at a high level. Lord Lans- 
downe’s exhaustive explanation 
of it left nothing to be desired, 
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and Lord Curzon in defending 
it, and Lord Rosebery in at- 
tacking it, both gave utterance 
to some important truths, to 
which we must briefly call at- 
tention. Lord Curzon, refer- 
ring to the “qualifications” of 
the members to be elected by 
the Peers, said that they would 
act as 


“a great stimulus to the continu- 
ance of public service by the heredi- 
tary peerage. The greatest danger 
that could befall any aristocracy was 
that it should be divorced from the 
public life of the State and lead a life 
of ease or luxury or wealth. That was 
the rock upon which had foundered 
many of the proudest aristocracies of 
the world, but it had not so far been 
the fate of the British aristocracy.” 


We quote these words because - 


they are the text on which we 
ourselves have so frequently dis- 
coursed. Nearly a quarter of 
a century ago we wrote— 


“It would be contrary indeed to 
all experience if the provincial aris- 
tocracy were excluded from the public 
duties which it was once their privi- 
lege to fulfil, and deprived of that 
authority which the discharge of 
them naturally confers, living only 
for themselves and caring less and 
less for the hereditary domains, which 
would thus have been robbed of half 
their value—were able long to main- 
tain either their social or territorial 
positions.” 


Hoc Ithacus velit. This is 
what the Radicals are aiming 
at in all directions,—divorce 
the aristocracy from their 
public duties: and the rest will 
be easy. Lord Curzon, there- 
fore, made an excellent point 
in favour of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill. But nevertheless it is the 


concluding words of Lord Rose- 
. bery’s speech which probably 
made as deep if not a deeper 
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impression on all who heard 
them. 


“Tf there is any hollowness or un- 
reality in the debate to which we 
have been listening for the past three 
days—and I think there has been 
some hollowness and unreality—is it 
not because we know that while we 
are discussing one thing we are 
thinking of another ?—(cheers)—and 
that over all this debate there looms 
the shadow of a Bill which is put 
down for our discussion and perhaps 
to put an end to our existence, if 
that Bill becomes part of the funda- 
mental law of these realmsthe revolu- 
tions through which we have passed 
will haveno significance. It ison the 
Parliament Bill, and the Parliament 
Bill alone, that depends the future, 
not of this House, but of Second- 
Chamber government and of the 
whole Constitution of the country— 
(cheers).” 


How then would the Peers 
deal with the Parliament Bill? 
This was the question in every 
man’s mouth during the last 
fortnight in May. We have 
still to wait for the full answer 
to it. For now that the Bill 
has been read a second time, 
the real fight will take place in 
Committee. 

Meantime it may be asked 
whether Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill places the Peers in a better 
or a worse position for resist- 
ing the Parliament Bill. The 
Lords have made a great con- 


cession. But the value of a 
concession depends on _ the 
quality of your opponent. 


Bishop Creighton once said of 
the recalcitrant ritualists: 
“We have done all we could 
to meet them half-way, but 
they won’t be met.” Is not 
this what we have to fear 
from the Radical intractables ? 
If the surrender purchases 
no equivalent concession from 
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the Government, the Lords it 
may be said will have given 
themselves away for nothing. 
Some very influential members 
‘ of the House of Lords were dis- 
inclined to support the Recon- 
stitution Bill on this ground. 
Lord Morley’s speech seems 
to point direct to this con- 
clusion. Instead of treating 
the Lords’ concession as an 
attempt to meet the Govern- 
ment half-way, he would treat 
it as an unconditional sur- 
render, by which the Lords 
have deprived themselves of 
the right to make terms. 

On the other hand, there 
were weighty reasons in addi- 
tion to those we have named 
at the beginning of this article 
for regarding the Bill as a 
wise strategical movement. 
It will undoubtedly have a 
conciliatory effect upon the 
public mind outside of Parlia- 
ment, and, in spite of Lord 
Morley, strengthen the hands 
of the Lords in resisting 
the attempt to establish a 
Single Chamber Government. 
This, after all, is the main 
point at issue; and though we 
have always been of opinion 
that to part with an ancient 
historic institution which has 
been part of the national life 
for a thousand years, and 
is still capable of rendering 
great service to the country, 
is a dangerous and deplor- 
able necessity, weakening per- 
haps to some extent that 
nameless sentiment on which 
all institutions and all forms 
of government must ultim- 
ately rest, it may at the 
same time be the lesser evil 
of the two: it may be better, 
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that is, by accepting it to 
save much that is valuable, 
than by standing out for 
more to risk the loss of all. 
It is useless to disguise the 
fact that the House of 
Lords of late years has been 
heavily, though most unjustly, 
weighted in public opinion by 
its exclusively hereditary char- 
acter; and if by lightening the 
cargo they can carry the vessel 
safe into port, have we any 
right to reproach them? This 
view of the subject prevailed 
with their lordships, and the 
second reading was carried 
without a division. 
Everything now, as Lord 
Rosebery says, hangs on the 
fate of the Parliament Bill. 
This is the central question, to 
which all others are subordin- 
ate, and on the firmness of the 
House of Lords depends the 
future welfare and happiness 
of our native land and her 
place among the nations. It 
is a fearful responsibility, and 
on the best mode of meeting 
the attack there were, and still 
are, great divisions of opinion 
in both Houses of Parliament. 
In favour of rejecting the 
second reading, it was urged 
with great truth that assent 
would be a recognition of 
the principle, which we could 
never go behind. The restora- 
tion of the Veto, after it had 
once been abandoned by the 
Lords themselves, would be im- 
possible. There were those who 
said that even the creation of 
Peers would be less dangerous 
to the Unionists in the long- 
run than to the Liberals them- 
selves. The talk about 500 
Peers is rubbish. It is not 
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likely that the King would 
consent to create more than 
enough to give the Govern- 
ment a majority on this one 
question, and their presence in 
the House of Lords on future 
occasions might actually rather 
strengthen than weaken the 
Conservative influence of that 
assembly. The tincture of 
Liberalism might make the 
people more ready to recognise 
its authority, though still in 
the main Conservative. Any- 
way, if the Veto had to go, 
there were many who thought 
it had better go that way than 
any other: that the fortress 
had better be stormed than 
surrendered, especially by 
those who had never ceased 
to represent the Veto as the 
one cardinal principle for 
which they would wrestle to 
the last, and, if needs be, die 
in the last ditch. 

This was one view. On the 
other hand, it was argued 
that in view of the long train 
of revolutionary measures with 
which we are threatened by 
the present Government, that 
policy was the best which was 
best calculated to terminate 
their existence; and as that 
happy consummation could 
only be reached through a 
General Election, it behoved 
us to consider very care- 
fully on what question the 
Opposition could appeal to 
the country with the best 
chance of success. If affairs 
could be so managed that 
Home Rule should be the 
policy on which the opinion of 
the people was to be taken, we 
can hardly doubt the result; 


. whereas it is by no means 


certain that the result would 
be the same if the battle had 
to be fought immediately on the 
House of Lords question. That 
it would be the same in time we 
are convinced. But the Radical 
game is to allow no time, and 
it is perfectly clear why they 
want to hurry through Home 
Rule before another appeal to 
the constituencies: they know 
too well what the answer would 
be. It is thought, therefore, 
that by accepting the Bill, and 
inserting amendments whieh 
the Commons would be sure to 
reject, excluding Home Rule 
and other great questions from 
the operation of the Act, the 
Government might be forced 
to go to the country upon that 
issue, Of course, if the Opposi- 
tion could make sure of this— 
sure of being able to force a 
fight on Home Rule—it would 
be the best thing they could do. 
But can they make sure? Both 
the Government and their Irish 
allies are equally interested in 
preventing them; and such ex- 
pert tacticians are not unlikely 
to find some way of achieving 
their object. 

Neither Lord Morley nor 
Lord Loreburn held out much 
hope of any compromise being 
possible which the Unionists 
could accept without giving 
up the game. We do hope 
they will not be entrapped 
into any one-sided bargain on 
the strength of a few fair 
words and specious promises. 
Lord Loreburn’s reply to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
explanation was simply what 
we used to call at school “a 
nonsense verse,” sounding well, 
but meaning absolutely ne- 
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thing. It detracted in no 
way from what he said in 
his own speech. 

“Ts it any use, then, trying to 
make us believe that we are not 
in the presence of a grave Constitu- 
tional crisis, and that an important 
stage of a great Constitutional de- 
velopment does not, I am sorry to 
say, at present offer to my mind any 
promise of such a settlement as the 
right reverend Primate indicated ?” 


We quite agree with the Lord 
Chancellor that it ts no use, 
and therefore we could wish 
that the line taken by the 
Duke of Northumberland and 
Lord Camperdown had been 
more generally followed by 
their lordships)s The Duke 
said what we have already 
said ourselves a few pages 
further back, that if the Lords 
read the Bill a second time 
it will be understood by the 
country that they assented to 
the prineiple. It seems to us 
that statesmen detached from 
party ties are beginning to see 
that there is no middle course. 
Ministers, said Lord Camper- 
down, had “better at once 
abolish the Second Chamber. 
Let them do what they meant 
and act straightforwardly.” 
Such, however, was the con- 
clusion at which their lord- 
ships arrived: leading us 
rather to wonder what is the 
meaning of all that has been 
so recently said by Unionist 
leaders. What is the mean- 
ing of their almost passionate 
declaration that an effective 
Second Chamber —that is, a 
chamber with effective con- 
trol over hasty legislation and 
the power of compelling an 
appeal to the people — must 
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be maintained at any cost? 
It may be said thaf the 
amendments to be moved in 
Committee will secure the veto 
on all constitutional questions, 
and that thus the second read- 
ing of the Bill is not a real 
surrender of it. But we are 
told that no change or modi- 
fication will be listened to by 
the Government for a moment 
which leaves the suspensory 
power a reality and not a 
sham. Bearing this in mind, 
we are tempted to ask with 
Lord Rosebery, what is the 
good of discussing the com- 
position of a Second Chamber 
at all when its most important 
constitutional office has been 
abolished? Take away the 
veto—throw up the sponge— 
is what many men are disposed 
to cry. We do not go se far 
as to join in these accents of 


‘despair: and let us now glance 


at the amendments in which 
the Unionists hope to find 
salvation. 

Three principal amendments 
are to be proposed in Committee, 
one te exclude Home Rule and 
other constitutional changes 
from the operation of the Act, 
another to save the powers and 
prerogatives of the Crown from 
being too readily made the tool 
of faction, and a third to sug- 
gest some better authority than 
the Speaker for deciding what 
constitutes a money bill. Now 
we are ready to allow that, 
if the Opposition can maintain 
these amendments, such an 
expurgated edition of the Bill 
might be comparatively harm- 
less. But what chance is there 
of that? The Government 
have only brought in the Bill 
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to secure the support of Mr 
Redmond, which their accept- 
ance of the amendment would 
immediately convert into active 
hostility. Of course they will 
reject it, and equally of course 
we hope the Lords will adhere 
toit. If Government then pro- 
rogues Parliament and opens 
another session directly, they 
may introduce the Bill again 
and persuade the king to create 
a sufficient number of Peers 
to carry it through the Upper 
House. It is as yet, we be- 
lieve, uncertain whether his 
Majesty will consent to this 
extreme measure; and if he 
does not, Ministers, we sup- 
pose, will resign. A Unionist 
Government will be formed, 
and an appeal to the country 
take place as soon as possible. 
If the king does consent, we 
must, of course, be prepared 
for the worst, and the coercion 
of the Upper House will only 
occur a little later than it 
might have done had the 
Lords rejected the second 
reading of the Parliament 
Bill. For unless there is an 
appeal to the people in the 
meantime, to this it must 
come in the end. 

The other two amendments 
are, of course, very necessary, 
though not very likely to be 
accepted by the Government. 
If the king is to be dragged into 
the political arena to turn the 
scale as often as the Second 
Chamber is opposed to the 
Government, the freedom of 
the sovereign and the freedom 
of the people take wing to- 
gether. The former can only 
_ be secured by the constitutional 
doctrine which sets the Crown 
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above party strife, and the 
latter by the unfettered dis- 
cussion of important measures 
preceding a final appeal to the 
popular judgment. 

As regards money bills, the 
Speaker is the last person in 
the world who ought to be 
intrusted with such duties as 
the Parliament Bill confers 
upon him. If we are to have 
a written constitution we must 
have a proper tribunal detached 
from the political atmosphere 
to interpret it. The Speaker 
is the guardian of the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, 
and must necessarily see things 
from the House of Commons 
point of view. He does not de- 
cide their privileges: he pro- 
tects them. But he is now 
called upon to protect both 
Lords and Commons at the 
same time: to guard the privi- 
leges of both. It is putting 
him into an altogether false 
position, such as affords no 
guarantee whatever against 
the abuse of tacking. We are 
quite certain that the country 
will never endure such a 
mockery as that. 

Whatever the ultimate issue 
of this unhappy conflict, all 
Conservatives, all Unionists, all 
who, without being party men, 
do not wish to break with the 
past, must feel that they have 
now lost what can never be 
recovered—an integral part of — 
our ancient constitution, which ~ 
for so many centuries has 
been regarded by the in- 
habitants of Great Britain as 
the nearest approach to a per- 
fect political institution which 
the world has ever seen. But 


they have not lost everything ; 
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and it remains for them to 
fight for what is left with as 
much vigour and tenacity as 
if nothing had been taken. 
The world may depend upon 
it that we are not going to 
allow this rising revolution to 
run its course to the bitter 
end looked forward to by its 
authors without a struggle 
which will live in the pages 
of history while the name of 
Great Britain still survives. 
We know what the revolu- 
tionary party are,—and that 
they are not likely to desist 
from their efforts to disinteg- 
rate society as long as its de- 
fenders show any sign of weak- 
ness. Let the whole people of 
Great Britain remember that 
they are—to use a familiar 
phrase—the trustees of poster- 
ity. Will not the conscious- 
ness of the great trust reposed 
in them rouse them to action 
and make them show them- 
selves worthy of it. Patriot- 
ism surely is not dead in the 
breasts of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, or become a mere 
theme for schoolboys. Can 
they listen with equanimity to 
what is daily said of their 
glorious past, or to what they 
are threatened with in an 
equally inglorious future? We 
cannot believe it. Are they 
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willing to lose Empire, Colon- 
ies, and Commerce, which must 
infallibly be the result of the 
revolution if successfully car- 
ried out? And what is to 
prevent it? Here we come 
to very grave considerations 
indeed. 

If this Bill becomes law in its 
present shape, without any 
such amendments as are now 
contemplated, the nation will 
be divided into two parties as 
bitterly hostile to each other 
as the antagonists of the 
seventeenth century. Half the 
nation at least, as Lord 
Camperdown well said, if not 
two-thirds of it, will be writh- 
ing under a sense of injus- 
tice and oppression, and trem- 
bling for all they hold dear. 
What is likely to follow when 
two halves of an angry people 
confront each other in this 
spirit? The Bill contains with- 
in itself the seeds of civil war. 

It lies with the people of 
Great Britain to avert this 
calamity. But they must be 
up and doing while it is yet 
day: the night cometh, when 
action will be useless. And 
even if the enemy triumph in 
the end, let us not be exposed 
to the painful reflection that it 
was through our own negligence 
and indifference, 
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i ‘Truth j is Stranger than Fiction 


a S a rule, probably because we know it only through reading the old-fashioned dry-as-dust 
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works, we are apt to consider history as heavy reading, but the modern historical 

writer goes below the surface and seeks out the motives, often hidden, that bring 
about events, and gives us men and women who were the actors in them, as they really were, 
human, with all their merits and faults; their loves and hates. Thus they bring to the 
eyé'and mind a panorama of past events in just the way the stage does. In life-like pictures 
of the sort’ all the romance in the story of our country is set before us in the delightful way 
ofthe historical novelists with the advantage that truth is indeed often stranger and more 
romantic than fiction. Few of us, for example, care greatly about our early squabble with 
France, but how interesting we all would find the story of our brilliant diplomat who bravely 
followed Napoléon into the snowy wastes of Russia in the effort to-obtain redress for certain 
wrongs and who died in a lonely village near Cracow. We would all probably confess that our 
idea of the conquest of Mexico is one that is all of war and bloodshed and of some unnatural 
demigod-like beings ; but the story of Marina, the beautiful native, and her part in Cortes’ s 
life as viceroy, shows us that they were very human. Za 

Woman’s influence on man has played a muc more important part in American history 
(in the White House as well as elsewhere) than a reading of the ovdinary histories would lead 
one to suppose. But the fact is a frivolous woman holds General Howe inactive in Philadel- 
phia while a noble one sends a warning to Washington at Valley Forge; Sacajawea helps 
and encourages Lewis and Clark ; another Indian maiden foils Pontiac’s conspiracy ; a belle 
of. Baltimore stirs up Napoleon’s rancor against America; a Dolly Madison cheers up the — 
disheartened while the British are within cannon shot of Washington ; a:woman uplifts Burr, 
another makes him unhappy, still another supports him in his dotage, and so on in hundreds 
of cases. Catherine Montour and Mary Surratt:make us shudder, while Jeanne Mance and 
Helene de Champlain, Arabella. Johnson and Margaret Brendt, excite our admiration. ‘A 
true history of America, just as any true picture of life, must show the dark as well as the 
bright side in our story. , ‘ 

And so up to date and progressive authors, casting aside dry tradition, hides given’in 
this series accounts that palpitate with life of the peoples of America ; all told, as a leadiig 
London journal says, in a fascinating and brilliant way that is at once entertaining and 
instructive. 

To illustrate this series;.there has been prepared a series of about fifteen hundred fac- 
similes in colors, and black and white. “Many of the originals never = before are 
now issued for the first time, cannot be procured in any other way. 

To give an idea of how interesting these are we will send gratis upon <caaoh of request a 
collection of these subjects, the whole forming an instructive souvenir of the history of 
America that cannot be procured for any. price in any other way. 


“A series of which our kinsmen in the United “This great and magnificent work. "— American 
States may well be proud. “—The Standard, London. Historical Magazine. 


magn 7 ‘It is matter for congratulation that the work was 
., Thia literary prise and iheest Lala ga se intrusted to persons much under the influence of the 


Liverpool Post, England, : ‘ new critical spirit and who could write as dispas- 
“Present a wealth of illustrations.” — Southern — sjonately and impartially as these writers have 
Histori¢al Association Magazine. succeeded in doing:”—The Times, London. — 
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